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A TAHOE SUNSET. 





——~7 WHERE is a very 
widespread o pin- 
ion that there are 
few lakes in Cali- 
fornia, and little 
lakescenery of any 
importance, ex- 
cept, of course, 
that around Tahoe 
and Clear Lake, “mere ponds for chil- 
dren to paddle in,” said a prominent 
pioneer to mea short time ago ; “ we can 
never lay claim to anything worth 
while, in the line of lakes,” he contin- 
ued ; “even Tahoe is part of it on Ne- 
vada soil.” 

















At first sight the maps of the State 
confirm this hasty generalization. The 
great, shallow, fluctuating expanses of 
Tulare and Mono; the group of lakes in 
Modoc and Lassen; a few Sierra lakes, 
of which one occasionally hears, such as 
Weber and Donner; the groups that 
give Lake County its name ;—and this 
appears nearly all for the whole vast ter- 
ritory between Arizonaand Oregon. But 
one who has camped in the Coast Range, 
or ridden along the Sierra bridle-paths, 
remembers many a beautiful sheet of 
water, in the heart of the mountains, 
rimmed around by pines, and dark with 
the shadows of the snow-peaks. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF A WATER SYSTEM. 


Here is the surprising fact that one 
learns by investigation ; no map in exist- 
ence is complete on this point,— the 
Sierras are not yet fully explored. The 
sheets of the admirable United States 
Geological Survey show many mountain 
lakes that are as yet unnamed, and fail 
to show some that are known to fisher- 
men and hunters. Their lines were run 
so far apart, and in so rough a country, 
that there is space for many small 
“ponds” between. Still, this is the best 
map obtainable ; the difficulty is that it 
is so rare, a complete set being almost 
impossible to find in San Francisco. 

It is hardly fair to say that the lake 
districts of California compare in wealth 
of water surface with the best of the bet- 
ter known lake districts of other parts 
of the country. Portions of New York, 
Wisconsin, Maine, and Minnesota, have 
a wealth of water area that is not to be 
found in California. The conditions are 
widely different here ; many of the alka- 
line deserts of the more arid parts of the 
State, as of Nevada, Arizona, and New 
Mexico, were formerly lakes. The lake- 
system of the valleys and plains, and the 
immense plateaus of the central portions 
of the continent, have been nearly or 
quite destroyed ; all that is left is the 
merest outline of the ancient sea-like 
lakes, surrounded by multitudes of les- 
ser ones, fed by mountain streams, and 
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drained by rivers that now are only 
buried gravel-channels. 

If a digression is pardonable here, it 
is on the general subject of lake férma- 
tion. They exist under a variety of cir- 
cumstances; some are parts of former 
seas or oceans, others occupy depres- 
sions in plains or plateaus; some, like 
Crater Lake of Oregon, lie in deep vol- 
canic pits or reservoirs, in which the fires 
have long ago died. In the limestone 
regions of the Southern States there are 
many woodland lakes that have been 
formed by the falling in of the roofs of 
caverns. Earthquakes have caused nu- 
merous lakes, and landslides after heavy 
rains make many others. Lastly, an 
enormous number of lake-basins are as- 
sociated with glacial action. Sometimes 
a moraine blocks up a mountain valley, 
but far more often the heavy slide of the 
immense glacier has scooped out a hol- 
low that is afterwards filled with water. 
Professor Pumpelly advances a theory to 
the effect that such hollows of locally 
disintegrated rock are often swept clean 
by wind-storms, thus forming a lake- 
basin. There are lakes, however, that 
offer hard problems to the supporters of 
any theory yet advanced. Theastonish- 
ing chasm of Tahoe, which is 1,645 feet 
deep, has perplexed every physical ge- 
ographer. 

California is very rich in small mount- 
ain lakes, single or set in groups, or 
chains. Many of these will probably 
pass into private ownership, and become 
the prideand delight of persons of wealth 
and leisure. Some will be famous sum- 
mer resorts ; in fact, several of the larger 
and more accessible ones are that al- 
ready. California also has a few exceed- 
ingly beautiful lagoons, near the coast, 
that will attract attention some of these 
days. Lastly, no State in the Union is 
in the way of creating so great and so 
attractive a system of mountain and val- 
ley reservoirs, or artificial lakes. In less 
than a century there will be thousands 
of these, some in high Sierras, where 
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CRATER LAKE, OREGON. 


deep cajfions have been built across, oth- 
ers in the foothills innatural depressions, 


and still others in the lowlands. The 
“tanks” of India constitute a marvelous 
system of thousands upon thousands of 
small but very attractive ponds planted 
about with treesand vines. Such great 
artificial lakes as the Bear Valley reser- 
voir, in San Bernardino, Lake Yosemite, 
in Merced, and the superb structures of 
the Spring Valley Water Company in 
San Mateo, may serve for illustrations of 
the larger sort. 

The late Professor John Le Conte, 
writing of the “Lakes of the Pacific 
Coast,” said, in 1878: “ Hundreds of lit- 
tle Alpine lakes, with their clear, deep, 
cold emerald waters, are embosomed 
among the crags of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. Their origin may be traced 
to the more powerful action of glacial 
agencies in past times; in some cases 
gorges were dammed up by ancient mo- 
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raines. The streams that now supply 
these gems of the Sierras are born in the 
cold, gloomy solitudes of the upper 
mountain region, amid perpetual snow- 
banks. Many of these charming lakes 
are nestled in the least explored portion 
of the high Sierra, and have not been 
mapped nor described.’”’ Professor Le 
Conte in the paper from which the above 
quotation is taken, gives the reader a 
vivid conception of these lakes, the res- 
ervoirs of melting snows, the sources of 
the summer supply of many miles of 
mining ditches. It is evident that he 
was strongly impressed by the number 
of these “ Alpine lakes,” by their wild 
beauty, and by the truly lake-like aspect 
they presented. They lie hidden in the 
midst of pine-crested crags, and ridges 
of granite that rise to such giants as 
Mount Shasta, Mount Lassen, and 
Mount Whitney. They are to be found 
all the way from the mountains of Inyo 
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northward to the Siskiyous. Even now, 
fifteen years after Doctor Le Conte 
wrote this paper, the catalogue of lakes, 
as I have already said, is frightfully in- 
complete. 

The experience of four young men 
from the University of California de- 
serves a paragraph in the chronicle of 
mountain lakes. They spent ten weeks 
last summer in the King’s River coun- 
try. From the summit of Mount Lyell 
they counted thirty-nine lakes in sight. 
Among the more charming mountain 
lakes that they visited and photographed 
was Lake Charlotte, recently renamed by 
the settlers Lake Rhoda. This lake lies 
in Fresno County, very near the Inyo line. 
It is only a quarter of a mile long, but it 
is a typical glacial lake, with a broad 
moraine walling it in at the lower end of 
the ravine, and it fairly swarms with 
trout, as most of these lakes do. Three 
lakes that have no name lie in a granite 
basin between the south and middle 
forks of King’s River, at an elevation of 
about ten thousand feet. The traveler 
in the Sierras is often amused at the 
paucity of names for some of the larger 
rivers. The Yuba, American, Stanislaus, 
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and many other rivers, formed by the 
union of two or three rivers, simply lend 
their own names to these tributaries, in 
the style that is, I think, common in the 
southern Alleghanies. There are the 
“North Fork of the American,” the 
South Fork, and the Middle Fork of 
the same. It is geographically safe, and 
instructive, but very monotonous. 

A curious lake that the University 
party of campers found on the “divide ”’ 
between Fresno and Inyo, was known 
locally as the “ Devil’s Pot-hole.” It has 
no visible outlet nor inlet, but it is clear 
and cold. The name it bears is due toa 
strange atmospherical phenomenon. Its 
situation is at the head of a pass, and a 
cloud formation like a vast column of 
smoke hangs over it nearly every day, 
marking the place so plainly that it can 
be seen for miles. The Cathedrai Lakes 
—a whole string of them —are scattered 
along the watershed between Merced 
and Tuolumne counties. Walker’s Lake 
is a small mountain lake in Mono. A 
number of other lakes were visited by 
the party, but this brief memorandum 
will serve to show their general charac- 
ter. These four young men — Hubert 

Dyer, J. N. LeConte, 
C. B. Lakenan and F. 
S. Pheby — obtained 
the largest collection 
of amateur photo- 
graphs during this trip 
that I have seen from 
any Sierra district, 
and most of them were 
very fair plates. 

One of my own ex- 
peditions was made 
from Nevada City 
along the San Juan 
ridge, past the old 
mining camps. There 
are small reservoirs, 
gone to decay since 
the cesstion of hy- 
draulic mining,—res- 
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ervoirs that cover areas of from half an 
acre upwards. On the head waters of 
one of the streams is the great Bowman 
reservoir. It was August when I saw 
it; the new grass was growing in the 
edge of the snowdrifts, and the air was 
full of bees and butterflies. Bowman 
was formerly a lovely mountain valley, 
occupied by a stage station and a ranch. 
The land was bought when the famous 
North Bloomfield and other mines on 
the Ridge had to have water. A huge 
dam of pine logs, bolted together, was 
thrown across the gorge, and strength- 
ened by masonry. The lake rose behind 
it, and pretty soon the deserted build- 
ings were covered, the orchard, the gar- 
den where children played, the old stone 
chimneys, and the black sawmill on the 
stream. After a while the pine trees in 
the “bottoms,” standing thirty or forty 
feet deep in the lake, were killed, and 
when I sailed across, the dead “riders” 
and snags reminded me of the stories 
about deserted channels of the Missis- 
sippi. At the lower end the lake was 
very deep; at the upper end many dead 
pines,— quite a forest, in fact,—still 
stood in mournful groups. 

A chain of six or seven lakes in Neva- 
da County, not far from Lake Bowman, 
is known locally as “The Shotgun 
Lakes.” They do not appear on any 
map, and few persons have ever visited 
them. Several other small lakes are in 
the region, all well stocked with trout. 
Higher up, the glacial lakes cluster about 
the line of perpetual snow. I first visited 
this region at a time when the hydraulic 
mines were in operation, the towns full 
of busy life, and lumbermen were toiling 
in the upper camps. Nevertheless, the 
lake district was almost unpeopled. One 
rode all day long without seeing a hu- 
man being. Bear and deer tracks were 
in the forest, and thousands of quail pop- 
ulated the gulches. Every tree held its 
chattering squirrels, biting off pinecones 
and making faces at strangers. I under- 
stand that nothing has occurred to 
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From Photo by Thayer. 


RESERVOIR LAKE NEAR SUMMIT. 


change this air of almost absolute solli- 
tude. The camper in such districts is 
as much removed from every outside in- 
fluence as Stevenson on his Isle of the 
South Seas. 

Around the twin peaks of that noble 
mountain, Lassen, in the Northern Sier- 
ras, there is a magnificent series of wild 
and beautiful lakes, finer in appearance 
and more numerous than those about 
some larger mountains of the range. I 
suppose that the Lassen Peak district 
may be said to cover a territory that is 
sixty miles north and south by forty 
miles in width. It includes parts of Las- 
sen, Shasta, Butte and Tehama, and is 
one of the most attractive summer camp- 
ing grounds in California. Ten years ago 
it was almost unknown, for everyone 
went to Pitt River and Mount Shasta 
when they wanted a touch of the real 
wilderness ; many of them go there still, 
but some have learned to love the land 
of springs and lakes south of Lassen, for 
it is farther from the beaten highways. 

It is of course impossible to map or 
describe.a tenth part of the lakes in a 
single one of the extensive districts that 
must be considered in this article. The 
guides and old settlers in the Lassen 
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region think that there are more than 
eighty lakes there. I find thirty-five 
small and unnamed lakes upon the Geo- 
logical Survey maps of this district. The 
lakes of greater size, that sportsmen find 
worth a visit, are twelve in number. 
Lake Eiter, a very handsome sheet of 
water about a mile long, has two small 
tributary lakes. The graceful Lake Bid- 
well is two miles long and one mile wide, 
and Snag Lake is about the same size. 

The Twin Lakes are charming ; they 
belong to a class represented in several 
other parts of the Sierras —two lakes of 
almost exactly the same size and shape, 
separated by only a narrow wooded 
ridge. Manzanita Lake is often visited 
by parties from Redding and Millville, 
in Shasta County. It has the appear- 
ance of occupying the crater of an ex- 
tinct volcano. Several of the small ponds 
on the western slope of Lassen occupy 
such depressions, and there are “mud 
volcanoes’”’ still active in the district. 
Feather Lake is one of the largest lakes 
hereabouts, five miles long and a third 
as far across. Among the other lakes of 
note in Lassen district are Polhemus, 
Juniper, Crumbo, Poison, and Carubin. 

North and northeast of the Peaks of 
Lassen, the character of the country 
changes greatly, as one nears the Ore- 
gon and the Nevada lines. In this re- 
gion there are groups of interesting lakes 
worth more space than the brief allusion 
to their existence that I have previously 
given them. Take the Alturas district 
of Modoc. Here is Goose Lake, twenty 
miles long, partly in Oregon, a fine body 
of water bounded by mountains west, 
but with low shores and a nearly level 
country east. Naturally, its tributaries 
are from the west,— Cottonwood, Myr- 
tle, Fandango, Lassen, Davis, and some 
twenty other creeks. 

About three miles east of Bidwell 
Peak, in the same district, is a pretty 
but unfortunately named mountain lake, 
well above the surrounding country, and 
about one mile across, and perhapsa third 
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greater in length. It was formerly Crane 
Lake, but is now Cow Head, which last 
might do in the purely pastoral days of 
Modoc, when it was given over to cow- 
boys and outlaws. In these more civil- 
ized times, when men are expecting a 
railroad there, some one will have to call 
a public meeting and give the lake a bet- 
ter name. There are many lakes in Cal- 
ifornia that have been carelessly named, 
but none quite so carelessly as Cow 
Head. 

Southeast of Mount Bidwell, on the 
old Fort Bidwell road, is a pretty pond 
in the mountains, Lake Annie. It be- 
longs to the subordinate order, covering 
perhaps eighty or ninety acres, with 
some smaller ponds near, all deep, and 
well stocked with fish, as most of the 
Modoc Lakes are. 

The lakes of the region that one hears 
most about, next to Goose Lake, are the 
three lakes mamed by the pioneers, with 
their usual ineptitude, Upper, Middle, 
and Lower. The lakes are broad, shal- 
low, alkaline, with variable bounds, but 
they abound in wild fowl, and are fair to 
look upon. Middle Lake is about nine 
miles long and four wide. It opens into 
Lower Lake, which is about five miles 
long, and Eagleville, on Eagle Creek, 
looks down on the narrow strait between 
them. Upper Lake is more separated 
from the other two; in shape it is a min- 
iature Lake Erie, nine miles long, and it 
receives the drainage from the eastern 
slope of a mountain range. All the trib- 
utaries of thé three lakes empty into 
their western margins; the eastern 
shores are low and comparatively level, 
belonging to the soil and climate of Ne- 
vada, rather than to that of California. 
The same general conditions continue 
across the line into the southeastern 
counties of Oregon, where the lake coun- 
try of this high plateau of eastern Modoc 
is almost duplicated in chains of lakes of 
good size, such as Warner and Albert. 

West of Lower Lake, on the cliffs, a 
thousand feet higher than the plain, lies 
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ROUND TOP FROM LAKE WINNEMUCCA, NEVADA. 
By Permisvion of Prof. Mendenhall, Supt. U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Snake Lake, half a mile long. Several 
unnamed ponds lie about Hat Peak, 
Eagle Peak, and Mount Warren. Still 
farther west of these mountains, in the 
heart of Modoc, are Clear Lake, Blue 
Lake, and other pools as yet unsurveyed. 
Again the paucity of names is made 
manifest ; Lake County has its Blue and 
Clear Lakes, and so have other localities 
in the State. Modoc itself has another 
Clear Lake, —a lake of the high sage 
brush plains east of Lake Rhett, not far 
south of the boundary line. Three and 
a half miles is perhaps its utmost length. 

Rhett, partly in Oregon, partly in 
Siskiyou and Modoc, is twelve miles 
across and nearly fifteen in length. It 
is one of the most notable lakes of the 
Modoc-Siskiyou lava bed district. The 
conformation is curious ; a promontory, 
in shape like a crescent stretching forth 
from the eastern shore, curves almost 
back to the shore again, forming a land- 


locked bay. An old crater occupies a 
part of this promontory. On the west 
of the lake the land rises far above, in 
dead craters and lava ridges. Dome 
Mountain, six thousand feet high, is on- 
ly afew miles away, and Little Klamath, 
with its waist-like middle, is but half an 
hour’s walk from Rhett. South, in the 
midst of cedar cones and obsidian cliffs, 
some 7,000 feet above the sea, lies the 
Wild Medicine Lake, perhaps a mile in 
length, fed by mountain springs. 
Lassen County, meaning the sage- 
brush plains east of the Sierras, is often 
called a land of alkali lakes ; but this is 
a mistake: the great ponds of the dis- 
trict are being used for irrigating the 
sandy levels of the valleys. Honey Lake 
lies in the midst of sage-brush plains, and 
is certainly an uninteresting sheet of 
water, though nine or ten miles long. 
Eagle, with its great bluffs on the south- 
east, is much finer in appearance. 
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Both these lakes are famous for wild 
fowl that pause here on their way north 
or south. In March, and again in No- 
vember, whole acres are covered with 
geese and ducks. The population of the 
region is too scanty to make much im- 
pression upon them, and the district will 
long remain a sportsman’s paradise. 
Eagle and Honey are both well stocked 
with the large lake trout and other spe- 
cies of fish. 

Lassen has its mountain lakes also, 
that perhaps belong by rights to the 
Mount Lassen district. Horse Lake, 
west of Fredonia Peak, 7,995 feet high, 
is one of the real Sierra lakes, and cov- 
ers about six square miles. Another lake 
of interest is the Round Valley reser- 
voir, near Indian Valley, between Ked- 
die’s Peak and Mount Hough. This is 
a large reservoir, made to impound water 
for irrigation. 

The Lassen region, as already said, has 
many resemblances to Nevada, where 
lakes once much larger lie in the midst 
of a desolate land, only used for pastoral 
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purposes. The two great lakes of North- 
eastern Nevada, Pyramid and Winne- 
mucca, are much like Honey Lake, of 
Lassen, though the former is much lar- 
ger, and the latter has a higher range of 
adjacent mountains in the rugged blue 
peaks of the Winnemuccas. North of 
them lie waste and desert expanses ; 
south, the valleys that are irrigated from 
Pyramid. Winnemucca has no outlet, 
and only short and unimportant feeders 
from the east. It is an isolated lake, of 
the type of Great Salt Lake, in Utahand 
Mono in California, and its waters are 
gradually becoming stronger and more 
unfit to sustain any kind of life. 

Mount Shasta is not as wonderful for 
the number of its lakes as the region 
south of Mount Lassen, but some of 
them are very striking. The first one 
that the tourist is apt to see is the little 
Sisson Lake, which is chiefly famous for 
its marvelous situation in the forest of 
sugar pines and cedars that shadow its 
surface, and yet give broad vistas 
through which one obtains glimpses of 
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Muir Peak, of Shasta’s broad dome 
fullfronting the mountain valley, and 
of the western heights. It is in many 
respects a typical lake of the conifer- 
ous forest belt of the Sierras, and is 
far more like some of the beautiful 
ponds of Maine, that land of magnifi- 
cent lakes, than it is like the lakes of 
the higher mountain districts, where 
the forests become sparse and poor. If 
one could take a cove of a few acres 
across from that Lake Sebago, so 
loved by Whittier, and set it in the 
midst of much larger pines than New 
England ever grew, even in colonial 
days, the result would be a counterpart 
of Sisson Lake. Hardly a lake in Cal- 
ifornia has been photographed and 
sketched more often. The surroundings 
are perfect, and a larger lake would seem 
out of place there. 

In the extreme northeast corner of 
Shasta County, Fall Lake, from which 
Fall River flows into Pitt, one of the 
principal tributaries of the Sacramento, 
will some'day attract many visitors, This 
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Photo by Thayer. 
CASTLE LAKE. 


heavily-timbered district east of Mount 
Shasta is full of attractive scenery, fine 
waterfalls, and mountain trout streams. 
Lake Freanha, in this district, appears 
almost unknown, and I have never met 
anyone who-has visited it. North of 
Mount Shasta, about the Sheep Rocks 
and beyond, are lakes on the extensive 
plains that in winter fairly swarm with 
wild fowl. 

Castle Lake is one of the surprises of 
the Shasta region. As one goes north 
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from the Upper Sacramento Valley 
towards Oregon, the white expanse of 
Shasta first fills the horizon, then disap- 
pears as the windy cajions shut it from 
sight. On the left hand, an enormous 
rock wall finally looms up, above the 
mountains, with strange pinnacles and 
jagged chasms torn across ; that is Cas- 
tle Rock, and in a circular amphitheatre 
below its crest Castle Lake is situated. 
Many people visit it in the summer and 
autumn, riding or walking from Mott or 
Sisson. In winter and spring it is al- 
most unapproachable, so wild are the 
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snow, a cold wind swept down from the 
heights, and they were unable to find the 
cabin. They hastened back, in the dusk, 
endeavoring to get over the worst of the 
trail before it was dark. Snow arches 
enabled them to cross several wild-rush- 
ing, snow-fed creeks ; they reached the 
ridge, and attempted to find the best line 
of return, missed the trail, descended 
cliffs, crossed another cretk on a fallen 
log, and finally, about two o’clock in the 
morning gave up the effort, built fires, 
and endeavored to get some rest and 
sleep in the teeth of the tearing ice-wind. 








Photo by W. S. Perkins. 
DONNER 


torrents to be crossed, and so slippery 
the trail. Mr. Josiah E. Locke and Mr. 
Charles Parker of San Francisco, well 
known members of the Cross-Country 
Club, made a trip to Castle Lake on 
May 20th, last year, that may serve as 
an illustration of mountain pedestrian- 
ism under difficulties. They left Sisson 
in light marching order, no blankets nor 
overcoats; their plan was to reach the 
lake before dark and camp in a deserted 
cabin there. The route was much harder 
walking than they expected, and it was 
very late when they reached the lake. 
The surface was covered with ice and 


IN WINTER. 


At daybreak they recovered their bear- 
ings, and proceeded across country to 
Mott, thence to Soda Springs, and 
south. That is the Castle Lake region 
in the last days of May. 

West and southwest of Shasta, in 
Southern Siskiyou and Trinity, there are 
many mountain pools among the snow- 
heights ; there are also old mining reser- 
voirs, so old now that they seem to be as 
natural as any Sierra lake. It was on the 
Trinity, too, that a great land-slip in the 
winter of 1889-90 made a five-mile lake 
in the cafion. On the mountain side, 
north of the fam ous mining camp of 
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Weaverville, is a glacial lake of especial 
beauty, often visited by parties from the 
valleys below. Over the broken hill- 
country, partly in Trinity and partly in 
Humboldt, Tehama, and Mendocino 
counties,— a region forty miles square, 
and hardly touched anywhere by a wagon 
road,— there are said to be many ponds 
and small lakes, well stocked with fish, 
and surrounded with forests of oak, pine, 
and spruce. <A few botanists have vis- 
ited this district once or twice, and it is 
a good field for naturalists and geolo- 


gists. The fastnesses of the Northern 
Coast Range need mapping quite as 
much as the Sierras do. 

The most attractive lake district of 
the Coast Range is in Lake county, ex- 
tending over into Mendocino. From the 
tops of Sanhedrin, Mt. Hull, and St. 


John, one can obtain a general view of 


the lake system of the district. There 
are many small ponds, of a few acres in 
extent, scattered about in the forest. 
Over in Mendocino a very’ beautiful 
lake, perhaps two and a half miles long, 
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“=a a railroad will soon penetrate, and which 


Photo by Thayer. 
LAKE ANGELINE. 

known as Little Lake, is visited every 
year bythe Baptist encampment. Clear 
Lake, and the Blue Lakes are the most 
important of the Lake county system. 
I am indebted to Mr. E. C. Parker, who 
has spent several years in the district 
under consideration, for some of his im- 
pressions of this mountain region, which 


Photo by Watkins. 


has long been a favorite summer resort 
for thousands of Californians. There 
is a large class of tourists who dislike to 
go to a district until it is easily and rap- 
idly reached; the coming railroad will 
attract more attention to Lake County, 
as it has already done to the Shasta re- 
gion. 

The Blue Lakes are two of the most 
charming lakes in the State. They lie 
at the bottom of a long, deep valley 
which rises with almost precipitous sides 
from the water; intense blue is sur- 
rounded by the perpetual green of the 
dark coniferous forest about them. No 
streams flow into these lakes, nor is 
there any outlet except in the rainy sea- 
son, when the short mountain torrents 
cause them to overflow, across a low 
neck of land, into a small lake, Tulé, and 
so on into Clear Lake. Springs in the 
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bottom of the lakes doubtless supply 
them, and they are heavily stocked with 
speckled trout, perch, “silver-sides,” and 
other species of fish. At the head of 
the upper lake, just on the western line 
of the county, is a break in the moun- 
tain line which encloses Lake County 
like the rim of a basin. On the west 
of this gap Cold Creek heads, and flows 
down to Russian River, which comes 


from Potter Valley, twenty miles farther 
north, and goes on south into Sonoma, 


turning west to the Pacific. The older 
Indians tell of a time in the days that 
were, when the waters of the Blue Lakes, 
and probably of Clear Lake also, pur- 
sued this path to the ocean. At present 
the drainage line is almost due east, by 
way of Cache Creek and the Sacramento 
River. The Indians say that the ridge 
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was raised after three days of earth- 
quake. The whole district shows evi- 
dences of volcanic action, and has many 
singular geological features and numer- 
ous mineral springs. 

Tulé Lake, east of the Blue Lakes, is 
simply a shallow body of water, about 
two miles long, filled with tulés, and 
like many of the lakes of the upper Mis- 
sissippi region, is fast becoming a thing 
of the past. It will probably be farming 
land in a few more years. 

The shores of Clear Lake, which is 
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next to Tahoe in size, beauty, and _his- 
torical interest, are destined to become 
the summer residence of wealthy people, 
a land of cottages and villas. The moun- 
tains rise on all sides, sometimes ab- 
ruptly, at other places behind long 
stretches of fertile fields, oak-studded 
pastures, and fairly- well improved farms. 
The lake is twenty-one and a half miles 
long, and varies in width from one to 
eight miles, giving a total of eighty 
square miles. The depth seems com- 


paratively shallow, when one considers 
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the mountainous country surrounding 
it. Many mineral springs flow from the 
bottom, one of them so strongly that its 
current shoves a boat aside when a per- 
son tries to row across. Borax Lake 
lies east of Clear, a small lake whose 
waters are so strongly impregnated with 
borax that extensive works there at va- 
rious times have been occupied with its 
manufacture. South, nearer the Sono- 
ma line, are many small and often name- 
less lakes, some of them very attractive 
to the tourist,— mere ponds of a few 
acres in extent in most cases, but usually 
surrounded with rich farm lands, groups 
of oaks, or masses of pine. 

A notable group of picturesque lakes 
occupies a portion of the Sierras, that 
may be called the “ Middle Forks of the 
Yuba” district. It extends east and 
southeast to Tahoe and the State line. 
More lakes lie in this district than the 
pioneers dreamed of ; some of them are 
permanently linked with the history of 
the founding of California. Here are 
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EMERALD BAY 


Donner, Independence, the lovely Fallen 
Leaf that is so often visited by parties 
from Virginia City, and Webber, in a re- 
gion dear to the botanist’s heart. Don- 
ner claims precedence among them, by 


AND ATR 


IBUTARY (EAGLE FALL). 


reason of the terrible fate of the Donner 
immigrants. It was only the other day 
that quite a sum of silver, buried at that 
time, was discovered among the rocks by 
the roadside. The lake is one of the 
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In the same Donner Lake 
district, under much the same 
conditions, at an altitude that 
gives them extreme seasons, 
are half a dozen unnamed 
lakes, besides English Lake, 
north of Jackson Peak ; Eure- 
ka Lake, a very pretty body 
of water ; Lake Faycheric, and 
Lake Stirling. These, with 
Meadow, Independence, and 
a few others, make up the at- 
tractive group that occupy the 
ridges and cafions between the 
Middle and the South Yuba 
Forks. 

The upper courses of the American 
are as prolific. Here is the “ Five-Lake 
Valley,” on Rubicon Creek. One lake 
lies very near to the top of Twin Peaks. 
South of Mt. McKinstry and Guide 
Peak are Pleasant, Loon, and several un- 
named lakes. 

Still farther south, towards the Mount 
Lyell region, though not yet within that 
district, are Blue Lake, Red Lake, 
Woods Lake, and Silver Lake, besides 
several that have no names. Echo Lake 
and others of local note are in El Dora- 
do County. The Twin Lakes (of the 
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ECKLEY’S CAMP ON EMERALD BAY. 


South Sierras) are on Robinson Creek 
between the South Fork of the Stanis- 
laus and the Grand Cajion of the Tuol- 
umne; Dunderberg, Matterhorn, and 
Power, are the nearest peaks. Conness 
is about fifteen miles south. On the 
Davidson trail to Conness is Lake Ten- 
aya, the source of the creek of the same 
name, a tributary of the Merced. 

Asa rule, there are few fish in the 
higher glacier-fed lakes. They are too 
cold, and once fished out they replenish 
very slowly. Restocked, as they have 
been by the Fish Commissioners, it has 
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THE OLD EMBARCADERO, TAHOE. 


been found that the fish do not seem to 
increase. The lakes that have constant 
feeders from the snows, and are open to 
the larger streams, generally contain 
large supplies of fine trout and other 
fish. Some of the smaller ones, of only 
a few acres in area, give more sport than 
the well known and larger ones. 

The most famous lake of the State, 
the one that is fast becoming a great 
summer resort, is undoubtedly Tahoe. 
It covers a total area of 192 miles, and is 
21% miles long by 12 miles wide. It is 
a very deep mountain valley, filled to the 
brim with water; its tributary creeks 
drain an immense area, and it is the res- 
ervoir for immense irrigating operations * 
in the State of Nevada. 

The name Tahoe is usually said to be 
an Indian word, the name also of a tribe. 
An old Spaniard once told me that this 
was not true. He held a rather interest- 
ing theory about it. Za‘ho, or Tayho, he 
said, was an almost forgotten medizval 
Spanish noun, that meant “a deep chasm 
filled with water.” I could not find it in 
modern Spanish dictionaries, he in- 
formed me (and I did not), but Spanish 
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philologists knew the word. His notion 
was that some Spanish captive from 
Mexico, or some shipwrecked person, a 
long time ago, perhaps in the seven- 
teenth century, had passed from tribe to 
tribe, had seen this great lake over 1600 
feet deep, lying in the vast cleft in the 
Sierras, and so had named it Ta’ho, and 
taught the name tothe Indians. Itisa 
very pretty legend. 

Tahoe is the subject of many summer 
resort letters; a few people venture to 
winter there, and find the experience 
delightful. When the great valleys of 
the State are full of people by millions, 
living on small farms, and in towns and 
cities ; when San Francisco is like New 
York, this magnificent Sierra lake will 
attract as many visitors in the dead of 
the Alpine winter as it does in the warm 
Sierra summer and lovely Indian sum- 
mer days of autumn. People will discov- 
er that it is pleasant to leave the lands of 
the olive, the orange, the perpetual rose- 
bloom, and be carried in a few hours to 
the crest of the great mountains, and the 
heart of the winter of the high Alps. 
Our Italy will be on the Sierra -foot- 
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lake, is a wonderfully sheltered 
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hills, and in the warm Coast Range val- 
leys from Sonoma south to Cajon; our 
St. Petersburg, of ice palaces and winter 
sports, will be on the shores of Tahoe. 

The lake lies at an elevation of 6,202 
feet, and about one fourth of its sur- 
face is in Nevada. The eastern shore is 
nearly straight; the western and north- 
ern shores present a more varied outline. 
There are many beautiful bays,and some 
islands ; the promontories are exceed- 
ingly precipitous and pine-clad. Mount 
Tallac, 9,715 feet high, southeast of 
Tahoe, near Fallen Leaf Lake, is the 
most prominent mountain. 

Old trappers, hunters, fishermen, min- 
ers, and loggers live in the Tahoe re- 
gion,— not many of them, to be sure, 
but enough to give a distinct social at- 
mosphere, if one knows enough to get 
away from the hotels. “ Jim Warner’s 
Cabin,” under a pine tree, is perhaps as 
good an illustration as one can find of 
the dwellers of the Lake Tahoe settlers, 
who are at home every day in the year, 
and who think that the gay-plumaged 
summer birds of passage miss the best 
of the noble lake when they start for the 
valleys at the first chill blast from the 
Tallac snow-fields. 

Emerald Bay, aland-locked harbor, al- 
most a separate lake, lying behind Eagle 
Point, at the southwest angle of the 


and fascinating sheet of water. 
Here the cottage-builders find 
one of the most attractive 
situations in the entire circle 
of Tahoe. The place was 
“ discovered” many years ago 
by Commodore John Eckley, 
a glimpse of whose camp there 
is given by the artist, and also 
a view of the bay looking east, 
towards the main lake, past 
one of the lesser islands. 

The atmospheric effects 
about Lake Tahoe are ex- 
tremely fine; cloud and storm 
alternate with glorious sun- 
rises and sunsets, and cloudless days. A 
gust sometimes descends like a whirl- 
wind on Tahoe, sweeping down from the 
mountain passes with terrible fury, and 
raising ocean-like waves in the deep lake. 
Like Baikal, of Siberia, that similar cleft 
in high mountains, and like Lake Ge- 
neva, Tahoe has storms that drive every 
sailing boat and steamer to the nearest 
harbor. 

One other lake of the Tahoe district 
certainly ranks among the finest of the 
Sierras,— Cascade Lake, on the side of 
Tallac, and 6,530 feet above the sea. It 
is small, but it has the true Alpinecharm, 
and forms, with Emerald Bay and Fallen 
Leaf, what may be termed the Tallac 
cluster. There are many waterfalls here, 
and about other Sierra lakes,— so many, 
in fact, owing to the steepness of the 
ravines that slope to them, that one can- 
not attempt a catalogue. The cascade 
form is more frequent than the direct 
plunge, but both are found in almost 
every day’s journey in the high Sierras. 

It is difficult to come to an end in the 
matter of the small hidden and almost 
unknown mountain lakes. Harkness, 
Medley, Eleanor, Angeline, Tissayac, 
and many others come to one’s thoughts. 

As the article began with a regret that 
so little is known about the lakes of the 
California mountain region, it must end 
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with the suggestion that perhaps the 
time has come to develop a healthy pub- 
lic interest in the subject. Why not 
have a Sierra Club, to spend vacations 
in the mountains, and study them as 
Muir has done, and as the Le Contes 
did, in manya summer tour? There are 
walking and camping clubs in Califor- 
nia, whose “outings’’ have gradually 
taken in nearly the whole State. Col- 
lectively, the members of such clubs can 
be said to know about all that is known 
concerning much of the wild country 
off from the highways. The trouble is, 
their knowledge is not systematic; and 
it does not crystalize into available 
shapes. Nevertheless, the working ma- 
terial for more thorough and permanent 
mountaineering is probably to be found 
in such clubs, and among the younger 
graduates of our colleges and Univer- 
sity. California has a Historical Society ; 
an Academy of Sciences, where botan- 
ists and other students report their dis- 
coveries ; and a Geographical Society, 
in whose realm the subject of the lakes 
and lake systems more properly belongs. 
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But there is need of an association so 
well organized and far-reaching that it 
may be joined by botanists, forest-lovers, 
geologists, Alp-climbers,educated sports- 
men, and all the classes that wish to 
preserve the natural beauty of the moun- 
tain lands of the State. Such an associ- 
ation would create a public sentiment of 
protection, and we might possibly hope 
to have more reservations of wild lands, 
and the complete withdrawal from sale 
of the sources of water-supply. The 
incidental results, such as a broader and 
more exact knowledge of every portion 
of our mountain domain, are of them- 
selves worthy of attention. We can 
hardly expect to have outsiders take 
much stock in general exclamations 
about the glories of the California wil- 
derness ; the men and women who go to 
the Maine coast, to the Adirondacks, to 
Canada, and to a thousand attractive 
places, are waiting for more definite in- 
formation about such things as the trout 
streams, the forests, the camping 
grounds, the waterfalls, and the lakes of 
California. 
Charles Howard Shinn. 
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“S1mMON PETER said unto them, I go 
a fishing. They say unto him, We also 
go with thee.” 

So spake the apostles of old; so also 
said we, Peter, and Thomas, and James, 
three modern apostles, mastered by the 
desire to find “fresh woods and pastures 
new” in which to spend our summer 
vacation. A trip to the Old World, with 
“ Cook’s Tourists ” everywhere, was not 
to be thought of fora moment; in the 
East nearly every nook and corner of 
mountain and valley was known to us; 
and for years past we had wandered at 
intervals through various parts of Cali- 


fornia. So this one summer found us 
fishing for something new. Appeared 
on the scene one day John, a brother 
apostle, for years past a denizen of 
Southern Oregon's wilds, and until now 
by us long time unseen. 

“Is there,” said we to him, “no 
strange place of which you know, that 
would be to us ‘something new under 
the sun’?” 

“Yes,” said he, without a moment's 
hesitation ; “there is Crater Lake, some- 
thing probably without a parallel in the 
scenery of the world. Called at different 
times by such various names as ‘ Blue 
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Lake,’ ‘Mystic Lake,’ ‘Lake Majesty,’ 
and ‘Deep Lake,’ its last and most ap- 
propriate name of ‘ Crater Lake’ is prob- 
ably the one it will now bear forever. 
The deepest clear-water lake on the 
American continent, reliable soundings 
by a party of surveyors having been 
taken to a depth of 2012 feet, it is only 
to be seen after climbing nearly seven 
thousand feet above sea-level. Compar- 
atively easy of access, and in the midst 
of scenery really sublime, you will have 
freedom from the perennial tourist who 
haunts more beaten paths, besides fish- 
ing and hunting for every day you are 
gone.” 

With the prospect of such things be- 
fore us, who would not have done as we 
did? With John’s consent, he was at 
once installed as guide and director of 
our party. Within a week we were in 
Medford, Oregon, a small railroad sta- 
tion in Rogue River Valley. Wagon, 
driver, food, blankets, and all that goes 
to form an outfit for mountain travel and 
camping, being procured at that place, 
the railroad was left behind and our pil- 
grimage begun. Good weather for weeks 
to come was assured us, storms never — 
at least, hardly ever — beginning until 
late in the autumn, and it was now mid- 
summer. 

After riding a dozen miles down the 
valley, Rogue River —corrupted from 
Roque, the Frenchman in whose honor 
the stream was named — was reached 
and crossed at the foot of “ Table Rock.” 
Here, in the days of Oregon’s early set- 
tlement, were fought many bloody bat- 
tles between the Indians and whites, and 
numerous are the tales told of battles 
fought, dangers incurred, and perils 
braved, by the hardy settlers of early 
days. What a contrast then tothe peace- 
ful scene we looked upon! 

Our road now followed for miles along 
the margin, and no river scenery could 
be more enchantingly beautiful, with its 
verdure-clad, willow-lined banks, and the 
smooth, beautiful water, with trout leap- 
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ing from still pools, or making their 
way with mighty splashings through its 
shoals. As we ascended the valley, the 
river grew gradually narrower ; farms 
and dwellings were fewer and farther be- 
tween ; the forests grew more and more 
dense, while large bowlders betokening 
volcanic origin were occasionally seen, 
with now and then a waste of pulverized 
pumice stone over which to travel. 

At the place known as “Hole in the 
Ground,” a small stream pours into an 
opening, only totally to disappear, the 
sound of its waters growing gradually 
more and more indistinct as it passes 
out of sight. It is not a chasm, as might 
be supposed, but literally a “holein the 
ground,” whose depths no one has yet 
been able to sound. Flounce Rock lifted 
a flattened peak above us, its sides be- 
frilled with stony ruffles representing a 
bygone style in more enduring material 
than the pages of a fashion journal. 

One encounters queer types of the 
human family traveling through the 
woods. It would seem that the ability 
to conceal one’s true character bears a 
direct ratio to the amount of knowledge. 
Among these illiterate and poor people 
generosity or greed, honesty or dishon- 
esty, with many other characteristics, 
are all freely exhibited. The women of 
most families, strong and hearty, but 
rough and uncouth, asa rule do as much 
outdoor work as any man ; plowing, har- 
rowing, sowing, reaping, and mauling 
rails, with the best of them. The follow- 
ing, which John’s wife related as one of 
her experiences among them on her first 
trip to the lake, seems worth repeating : 

* We too were going to Crater Lake, 
traveling the same road over which you 
will pass. We did our own cooking over 
a camp-fire, but intended to stop for the 
night at houses we knew of along the 
road as having accommodations for trav- 
elers. One day, being delayed by a balky 
horse, and unable to make our full day’s 
drive, we were forced to find what stop- 
ping place we could. The houses, as you 
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will find, are few and far between, so 
when we came toa settlement about nine 
o'clock at night, we knew that here must 
be our stopping place, whether or no. 

“Going to bed as they do at the same 
time with the chickens, everyone on the 
place was fast asleep. My husband got 
out of the wagon, went to the door, and 
returned after some time, accompanied 
by the man of the house, who looked our 
outfit over by the light of his uplifted 
lantern, then said :— 

““*T guess you kin fetch up here.’ To 
me —‘ You come in the haouse an’ crawl 
right in whar I ’ve ben, ’longside my old 
‘oman, an’ us men folks ’ll sleep aout in 
the barn.’ 

“T didn’t relish the prospect in the 
least, but followed him, a most unwilling 
victim, to the ‘haouse,’ which seemed to 
consist of but two rooms. The one into 
which he ushered and left me, with the 
assurance that ‘the old oman ‘ud be thar 
purty quick,’ was not larger than ten feet 
by twelve, yet contained a dog, two cats, 
and a bed where four children lay asleep, 
two at each end. Their clothes were in 
little heaps about the floor, evidently left 
just as each little one had stepped out. 
With window and doors closed, the air 
inside is perhaps better imagined than 
described! A little while after I had 
seated myself, a rustling sound caused 
me to turn my head, and I saw the ‘old 
‘oman’ entering from the other room. 
A calico dress, evidently donned in a 
hurry, for the waist was not buttoned 
more than half way up, seemed to be al- 
most the only garment she had on: being 
very short, it left exposed a rather shape- 
ly pair of ankles, and two bare feet, hard 
and brown. A crop of short curly hair 
stood out on all sides of her head, look- 
ing as if brush or comb were unknown 
articles. She came into the room on tip- 
toe, sat down on one side of the chil- 
dren’s bed, (I had the only chair in the 
room,) began swinging her crossed feet, 
twirling her thumbs, and looking at me 
without a word. I had said ‘ good even- 
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ing’ as she entered, but received no re- 
ply. Pretty soon I ventured to say we 
were very sorry to intrude on them, and 
was proceeding to explain how we had 
been delayed, when she interrupted me, 
saying : — 

“*Geth I hain’t drethed up much fer 
comp’ny.’ 

“T suggested that full dress could 
hardly be expected on such short notice 
as she had received. I never did like to 
do a// the talking, so silence ensued for 
a few moments, when she said : — 

“¢Mith Powers’s baby jetht had the 
measles, an’ naow Jane’s got ’em.’ 

“T expressed my sorrow, —and ima- 
gine my feelings, for my little girl had 
never yet been exposed to them. 

“«T s’pose you heern what happened 
daown to Allen’s t’ other day ?’ 

“ No, I had not. 

“ «Wall, it war twins.’ 

“TI gasped for breath, and turned the 
conversation into other channels. Her 
tongue once unloosened, there was si- 
lence no more. Further conversation 
revealed the fact that she had six chil- 
dren, ‘half boys and half girls.’ Consid- 
ering what her life must have been, she 
was a very youthful looking woman, so 
for lack of anything else to say I re- 
marked that she looked very young to 
be the mother of so large afamily. The 
effect was as unexpected as instantane- 
ous. She quit swinging her feet, folded 
her hands, sat up very straight, and said: 
‘O, you jetht ought ter thee me with my 
falth teeth in!’ 

“T had noticed that she lisped badly, 
but had not missed the teeth. 

“Tmagine my feelings when a little 
later I found that my little girl and I 
wereexpected,quite asa matter of ccurse, 
to share the bed with herself, a child 
three years old, and a baby of three 
months. They meant kindly, but I arose 
with the courage of desperation, osten- 
sibly for the purpose of calling my hus 
band to get me something from the 
wagon, but in reality to tell him how 
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strong was my determination to share 
the barn with him, and zo¢ ‘crawl in with 
the old ‘oman.’ We excused ourselves 
to them on the score of not wishing to 
discommode them to such an extent, 
wanting to start very early in the morn- 
ing, etc., etc. So we spread out some 
shawls and rugs on the hay, and spent 
the night in the barn loft, while in the 
yard below some pigs kept up an inces- 
sant grunting and squealing. 

‘In the morning, O soearly, the com- 
motion among the pigs increased, the 
roosters crowed, dogs barked, and what 
with horses, mules, sheep, and geese, all 
adding their own particular cry for 
breakfast, it seemed as if we couldn’t 
get away fast enough. Bad as it was, 
however, think what it would have been 
in the ‘haouse.’ ” 

Passing the scene of this incident on 
our way, we smiled, but did not stop to 
interview the family. 

After we had traveled about fifty miles, 
Prospect —formerly called Deskins — 
was reached, where a postoffice, sawmill, 
and three or four cabins constitute the 
settlement. Our road for afew miles 
back had passed through the depths of 
a vast forest of firs and sugar pine trees, 
of so dense a growth that, though the 
mill has been in existence almost thirty 
years, no visible inroads have been made. 
But for stumps standing here and there 
one would imagine the forest untouched. 
So gigantic is the growth that trees two 
or three hundred feet in height, with a 
diameter of from six to ten feet, are no 
uncommon sight. The lumber is unsur- 
passed in quality, but the great difficulty 
in transportation over the rough mount- 
ain roads forbids the immense profits 
that might otherwise be derived from it. 
A flume company now organizing will 
do much to change all this. 

Red Blanket Prairie lying near, (so 
called because a red blanket was the 
price for which it was purchased from 
the Indians,) must become a valuable 
piece of property, comprising as it does 
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several hundred acres of extremely rich, 
level soil, naturally fenced by steep and 
rugged mountains rising on all sides, 
and plentifully watered by numerous 
streams of clear, cold water. Immense 
crops of wild hay and grasses are annu- 
ally cut. When fully cleared and culti- 
vated, it will be a most valuable stock 
ranch. 

Near this point the rapids are found, 
where Rogue River tears madly through 
a deep gorge that it has cut through 
the lava, falling a distance of over three 
hundred feet in one and a half miles. It 
is a grand sight to see it plunging from 
rock to rock, whirling, eddying, boiling, 
or resting in some protected basin until 
renewed force is gathered again to go 
rushing on its way. 

A short distance below the rapids is 
Rogue River Falls, one of the finest 
among several to be found in these wild 
regions. The stream that turns the mill 
wheel forms this fall, leaping from a 
perpendicular cliff one hundred and 
ninety feet Ligh without a break into the 
river below. The vegetation being so 
dense on the brink from which it plun- 
ges, the source is invisible, so that it 
seems to spring directly out of the face 
of the cliff. Completely undisturbed 
until within the past few years, nature 
has worked unmolested, until now, trees, 
rocks, the ground,— everything is cov- 
ered with a mantle of most beautiful 
moss. Soft and green, varying in depth 
from four to twelve inches, of many 
kinds. and varied tints, when lit up by 
the sun shining through the trees, it is 
of indescribable beauty. The finishing 
touch is added by a fine rainbow formed 
on clear days in the cloud of spray at the 
foot of the falls. 

Once more taking up the line of march, 
we found that our road still ran for miles 
through “forests primeval,” so dense 
and with trees of such immense size it 
would almost seem that here was lumber 
enough for ages to come, were there no 
other source of supply on the Coast. 
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Our way now ran along the edge of 
Pyramid Cafion, which time and water 
have washed out to a great depth. It 
must have been many years ago, for in 
it grow large forest trees. All through 
this cafion stand curious rocky columns, 
measuring at the bottom perhaps thirty 
or forty feet, with a height of from fifty 
to over one hundred. Evidently com- 
posed of harder material than that which 
surrounded them, they were preserved 
to form another of the curious sights to 
be found in this region. 

Reaching higher altitudes, we left be- 
hind the immense growth of sugar pine. 
The road grew steeper and much more 
difficult of ascent as we neared the sum- 
mit of the mountain. Evidences of vol- 
canic action grew more and more ap- 
parent, while the road for miles was 
bordered only by scraggy pines or red 
hemlock trees, puny and stunted. 

Three miles from the lake we left the 
main road for one little traveled, so 
rough and full of sharp angles that, 
though horses can be driven to the top, 
it is far better to tether the animals and 
travel the last few thousand feet on foot. 

The scenery now changed rapidly as 
we advanced, but no indications of water 
were to be seen, and indeed, the eleva- 
tion, nearly seven thousand feet above 
sea-level, seemed too great to expect it 
in any large body. The springs and 
small streams, so plentiful a short dis- 
tance back, were all gone, the grass less 
abundant, the trees stunted, presenting 
a marked contrast to the luxurious 
growth of regions left behind but a short 
time since. Through the trees we had 
occasional glimpses of some towering 
peak ; but for any opening, or for the 
lake, we looked in vain. To all appear- 
ance it was still in the “far dim dis- 
tance.” 

It has been truly said that 


Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises ; and oft it hits 
Where hope is coldest, and despair most sits. 


For when least expecting it, we sudden- 
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ly emerged from the timber into a large 
circular opening. The object of our 
journey was accomplished: the lake lay 
at our feet. 

We found ourselves almost on the 
edge of an immense precipice, looking 
across a wide stretch of water lying al- 
most two thousand feet beneath us. As 
we stood in silence contemplating the 
grandeur of the scene, no evidence of 
life outside our party visible, the still- 
ness and solitude became almost oppres- 
sive, and yet it was not at once we could 
realize just how wonderful it all was. 

Long ago, before all the country round 
about was covered with ashes, lava, and 
volcanic scoriz, here must have stood 
one of the grandest mountains in the 
world. Shorn of its crown, yet almost 
thirty miles in circumference where we 
stood, to what lofty heights must it first 
have reached? Imagine the interior a 
boiling, seething cauldron,—a gigantic 
witches’ kettle eight by twelve miles in 
extent,— with an unknown depth. From 
its awful mouth shot forth lava in 


tongues of liquid fire; its bowels of 


ashes and rock belched for many square 
miles over the surrounding country. 
More than thirty miles away the soil for 
twenty feet in depth is plainly of vol- 
canic origin, beneath which is a dark, 
rich alluvium. Those miles of desolation, 
these rocky walls, this vast crater, all 
bear witness to the terrible convulsions 
of nature that must have taken place. 
In time its fury was spent, but not 
until several thousand feet of the top had 
collapsed, leaving the hollow basin that 
now forms the lake. A rocky wall from 
fifteen hundred to three thousand feet 
in height rises on all sides of the lake, 
only broken here and there by narrow 
rifts or passages, which sometimes ex- 
tend almost from base tosummit. The 
basin is more or less filled with dedris, 
consisting of sand, dirt, or bowlders 
broken from the ridges on either side, 
the slope always at a sharp angle; and 
woe betide whoever may be between the 
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water’s edge and a loosened stone, for 
when it is once started, its speed accel- 
erating as it moves, detaching others on 
its way, one might as well hope to stand 
before a battery of gatling guns. We 
spent some time in the fascinating, 
though rather frightful amusement of 
sending rocks and bowlders into the 
water. Down they would go, thunder- 
ing along in a great cloud of dust, with 
dozens of companions they had started 
clattering after them. Striking an im- 
peding object, they would bound intothe 
air a hundred feet or more, repeating 
this agairt and again, until lost to sight, 
or till we would see them give a mighty 
plunge into the water almost three thou- 
sand feet below us. 

There is no shore, the lake’s walls 
seeming to rise directly out of the water, 
except in one place wheresa bit of sandy 
soil is dotted with bowlders is seen ; and 
so far as known, there is but this one 
place where the descent to the water’s 
edge can be made. Here there has evi- 


dently been a rock slide, which has worn 
a passage-way where powdered pumice 


stone and dust lie ankle deep, to be 
waded through as one goes to and fro. 
On account of the loose character of the 
soil, and danger from rolling rocks, great 
caution in descending must be exercised. 
The path varies thirty to forty-five de- 
grees from the perpendicular, and as 
may be imagined, is easier to go down 
than up. One of our party insisted that 
he descended in ten minutes, but was two 
hours returning. This statement, how- 
ever, should probably be taken cum 
grano salts. 

In the midst of the lake ties Wizard 
Island, to which we made a trip in a 
leaky old boat, left, I believe, by a sur- 
veying party. Looking up, one realizes 
more fully than can be done in any oth- 
er way, the immense height and steep- 
ness of the rocky walls surrounding the 
lake. Viewed from below, the slide 
down which we came looked almost per- 
pendicular. 
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Reaching the island in safety, we 
landed upon the loose shingle that sur- 
rounded it, upon which volcanic rocks 
lie piled in wild confusion. The sides 
are covered with a growth of spruce and 
and black pine, growing more scattering 
as we ascended. At the top, nine hun- 
dred feet above the water’s edge, is an 
opening nearly five hundred feet in di- 
ameter, with a depth of about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five. This, before the 
great collapse, must have been the chim- 
ney of the volcano, and judging from 
the growth of timber within it, has slept 
for ages. We also found inside it a 
snow bank, from which our thirst was 
quenched. 

The water of the lake is extremely 
cold and very clear, objects far below the 
surface being readily discerned. Except 
the melting snow trickling down in quan- 
tities insufficient to make a stream of 
any size, neither inlet nor outlet has yet 
been discovered for this strange lake. 
Annie’s Creek, with several other 
streams, which emerge in a body from 
the sides of this mountain, are supposed 
to come from the lake, and one branch 
of Rogue River, it is thought, also has 
its source therein, for it rushes with 
great force from the side of the moun- 
tain about two miles from the summit, 
and its waters are of the same peculiar 
shade of greenish blue as those of the 
lake. 

Yet isit blue? One could stand for 
hours, never tiring of the varying lights 
and shades and play of color on its sur- 
face, changeful as a kaleidoscope. Now 
blue and sunny as Italy’s own brightest 
beauty, or changing even as we look toa 
darker shade, yes, even to purple. Vary- 
ing shades of green, brown, crimson, 
yellow, and orange,— we saw them all. 
So smooth and still generally that the 
rocky margins, trees, clouds, all are re- 
flected with the same unerring precision 
seen in Yosemite’s Mirror Lake,— anon 
comes a soft motion, breaking the sur- 
face into ripples: so gentle the breeze, 
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one feels it might be the breath of some 
Spirit of the Waters. 

The Indians in this section of country 
have several traditions concerning the 
lake. One that it is the abode of evil 
spirits ; that whoever looks into its silent 
depths will soon die, and solemn warn- 
ing has been given the whites to keep 
far away, lest harm befall them. Others 
say it is holy ground, made sacred by the 
immediate presence of the Great Spirit ; 
that in the past none ever visited it save 
the medicine men or their pupils. When 
one of the young men of the tribe re- 
ceived a “call” to become a healer, be- 
fore becoming a proficient he must first 
spend weeks upon its shore, fasting and 
praying tothe Shahullah Tyu. Having 
communed with the dead, seen visions, 
and dreamed dreams, after his descent 
from the mountain, and initiation into 
the mysteries of the medicine dance, he 
was ever after looked upon with rever- 
ence, as having seen the denizens of the 
Unknown World, and held communion 
with the Great Spirit. Certain it is that 
whether from awe and reverence, or fear 
of harm, no inducement can be offered 
sufficiently strong to get an Indian with- 
in sight of its waters. 

All is not yet seen, and still further 
reward awaits us as compensation for 
the fatigue of our journey. 

At so great an elevation the surround- 
ing country lies spread before us like a 
map, and in the clear mountain air ob- 
jects at an almost incredible distance can 
be discerned without difficulty. With the 
aid of good glasses yet more can be seen. 

To the south, but a short distance 
away, flows Annie’s Creek, where there 
is excellent hunting and fine scenery, 
abounding in cascades, falls, or romantic 
cafions. At one side are the Cascade 
Mountains, parts of the range rising 
from six thousand to ten thousand feet 
in height. Near them some tiny spots 
of white are all that can be seen of Fort 
Klamath, a small post just vacated in 
obedience to orders from Uncle Sam. 
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Off in the southeast a bit of brightness 
catches the eye, which anyone acquaint- 
ed with the country knows must be Tule 
Lake. Just beyond, a long dark line is 
all that can be seen of the lava beds, 
scene of the Modoc war. It was in the 
winter of 1872-73 that the Modoc chief, 
Captain Jack, and a. few braves defied 
and for a while held at bay a portion of 
the United States army. It was here, 
also, that General Canby and Commis- 
sioner Thomas were so treacherously 
murdered by the Indians, for which 
crime Captain Jack, with others of his 
tribe, were afterward tried, found guilty, 
and hanged at Fort Klamath. 

Yonder old Shasta, hoary monarch of 
all the surrounding country, pushes his 
snow-capped head into the clouds, up and 
up, till a height of almost fifteen thous- 
and feet is reached. It is supposed to 
have been at one time an active volcano 
like the mountain on which we stand. 
Who knows the passion of love one for 
the other that may have burned within 
each fiery heart. In what mighty tones 
must they have given voice to their af- 
fection, trembling from the force of it, 
throwing their stony kisses or flashing 
their signals across the country in sheets 
of flame or lava streams, speaking a lan- 
guage awful if incomprehensible to the 
mortals agape withfear. But command- 
ed by a force yet mightier than they, one 
must perish,— or was it a heart broken 
in despair? The other, sending no more 
messages for all the ages, since stands 
wrapped in his snowy garb, cold and 
desolate, a monument of grief and con- 
stancy. 

To the southwest, about twenty-five 
miles away, Mount McLaughlin may 
be seen, and in spite of its ten thousand 
feet altitude forms a marked contrast 
in point of sizé to Mount Shasta. Off 
to the west, the course of the Rogue 
River may be followed for many miles 
on its journey to the ocean, while a little 
north, Diamond Peak and Mount Thiel- 
son can be seen above the horizon, and 
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still farther on the Three Sisters, each 
ten thousand feet high, covered perpet- 
ually with snow. 

The secluded situation, away from the 
usual routes traveled by tourists, keeps 
the lake still comparatively unknown, 
but as it is described from one toanother 
the nnmber of its visitors is increasing 
yearly, and the time is not far distant 
when it will become one of the regular 
sights for the tourist inits vicinity. Suf- 
ficient interest has already been aroused 
to cause the President to withdraw all 
the land surrounding the lake from the 
public market, and bills have been intro- 
duced, if not passed, in Congress, asking 
for its maintenance and government as 
a national park. It is certainly a trip 
well worth taking, for no words can ade- 
quately describe this wonderful piece of 
nature’s handiwork. It must be seen to 
be fully appreciated. 

Aside from the minor points of inter- 
est on the road, good hunting is found 
almost every mile of the journey. Elk, 
deer, bear, wolves, and wildcat are most 
abundant, besides duck, quail, and other 
small game. Nearly all the streams, the 
water of which is cold as if direct from 
the Arctic regions and clear as crystal, 
abound in mountain trout, while in the 
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larger ones another variety is found, 
weighing from fifteen to twenty-five 
pounds each, the name of which is still 
a subject of dispute. 

One can retrace his way on leaving 
the lake, or as we did, resume the main 
road and continue on over the moun- 
tains to the railroad at Ashland, where 
the train may again be taken for home. 
We learned much hitherto undreamed- 
of as to the resources of Southern Ore- 
gon and the country through which we 
passed. Gold, silver, quicksilver, chrome 
iron, gypsum, carbonate of lime, and kin- 
dred minerals, are discovered in many 
places. The miner drawn thither by the 
gold fever years since still finds ample 
occupation, for new and rich discoveries 
are constantly being made. The immi- 
grant is charmed as he hears of the de- 
lightful climate, rich soil, and large 
crops, both of grain and many varieties 
of fruits, successfully raised in the val- 
leys or on the hillsides. 

But to the tourist especially its attrac- 
tions are great ; places visited by few and 
described by none ; hunting and fishing 
unsurpassed ; lofty mountains, weird and 
majestic, mysterious lakes, splendid wa- 
terfalls, all that goes to form grand and 
beautiful scenery. 

Martin A. Kenn. 
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THE STAND AT BAGLEY’S. 


Jutrus BAGLey was an Australian by 
birth, and was too aggressively British 
for any spot on this continent west of 
Canada. It will be readily seen, there- 
fore, what a mistake Providence made 
in assigning him to San Francisco. 

Why he was not a popular man is an 
enigma never yet solved by friend of his, 
or enemy ; for he was wonderfully well 
read, clever, and hospitable to excess. 

He was a clean man, too, — wonder- 
fully particular about his appearance,— 
clean morally, we were grudgingly 
obliged to admit, as well as clean phys- 
ically. When it is announced that he 
was a trifle de/ow five feet five in height, 
it is quite unnecessary to add that in 
order to make the most of his inches he 
ever stood up on end like a Bantam cock, 
and habitually wore a pot hat in prefer- 
ence to anything lower. 


In happy moments he cited history, to 
prove that intellect lodged from choice 


in undersized men. Napoleon was a fa- 
vorite with him. 

He belonged to the proper club down 
town and played cards admirably, but 
possessed such a vicious knowledge of 
what was correct play, that never an 
acquaintance of. his breathed who would 
be Bagley’s partner of his own volition. 

He was unpleasant when he lost, to be 
sure ; but he was so particularly disa- 
greeable when he won that those whom 
fate provided to be his partners invari- 
ably succumbed to a reprehensible de- 
sire of losing the game for him. 

Another vice of his was that he never 
became genially intoxicated. Drink he 
did, and sometimes hard, but its effect 
was to render him more Britons-never- 
will-be-slaves-y, and more anxious to im- 
prove upon his height than ever. More- 
over, an extra glass was apt to bring to 
his abominally good memory some dead 


and buried rules of whist, over which our 
games mostly broke up in heated and 
unfriendly discussions. 

Nor did he get on well with women. 
Hewas so prone to construeeveryremark 
of theirs into something personal and 
derogatory to his dignity, and to answer 
it sneeringly as such, that he and they 
had ill times of it together. Poor devil! 
he ¢ried to be amiable and fascinating, 
that\ know. I sometimes felt sorry for 
him. When he had had some particu- 
larly hard dig, he would ease his tension 
by blowing off to us the bad training of 
American women. They didn’t know 
their place. They had too much to say 
in outside affairs,—stupid say, too. 
They were allowed to be impudent from 
their youth up. Their parents were to 
blame, and their husbands, too. 

“For heaven’s sake, Bag, why don’t 
you marry, and show us what ought to 
be done?” growled young Grosvenor 
one night. 

“T intend to,” answered Bagley. “I 
intend to marry a woman with no dashed 
notions of independence, if I can find 
such a one in this free (dashed free) soil 
of yours. If she can’t read nor write, so 
much the better, so many less the chan- 
ces of her wasting her time and getting 
into trouble. All a woman wants to 
know is how to cook well, and how to 
mind her own business, and keep things 
tidy.” 

“ Fine qualifications for a housekeep- 
er ; but say, Bag, would you find sucha 
woman the brightest of companions?” 

“ Companions,— stuff ! A man’s com- 
panions should be men,” he announced 
blatantly, rearing his pompadour. He 
wore it extra long, so as not to depend 
entirely upon his boot-heels for addi- 
tional inches. 

“* Who drives fat oxen should himself 
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be fat,’” spouted Grosvenor, puffing him- 
self out. 

We were uneasy lest this might pro- 
voke a squall, but Julius Bagley had 
grasp on a subject that interested him, 
and he was loath to let it go for the com- 
mon occupation of taking offense. 

“ Whena man provides a woman with 
a home, and food, and clothes, he has a 
right to expect perfect obedience from 
her,” he resumed stridently. ‘ But if 
she is allowed several years’ fling as your 
girls are, he won't get it from her. 
Worse than all,a man really nevercan be 
sure of what he das married, so schooled 
are women from infancy in keeping their 
bad traits from cropping out. The saf- 
est thing to do, is to pick out some ne- 
glected, modest girl, and /¢rain her. 
Teach her your ways, so that there will 
be no clashing of wills, no family jars. 
My wife shall have had no ‘ experiences’ 
before I married her.” 

“ But you ’ll keep her bountifully sup- 
plied afterwards, eh ?’’ drawled Grosve- 
nor impudently. 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Bagley ferociously of us all, whom he 
surprised grinning covertly at each 
other. 

We hastened to explain that nobody 
meant anything in the least, and stuck 
to the lie till it saved us, but neverthe- 
less we held privately to the opinion that 
Bagley was just the man to vent upona 
wife and family all those petty brutali- 
ties of temper and speech that good man- 
ners obliged him to veneer in society. 

That summer he spent a month in the 
mountains ata third rate hotel kept bya 
miserly little Frenchman. We could n’t 
discover any attractions about the place, 
but Bagley assured us that the fishing 
was good. In the fall he went up there 
again, and on his return to the city he 
announced that he was married. He mar- 
ried the innkeeper’s daughter, brought 
her to the city, and went promptly into 
housekeeping. 

If I confess that we were simply wild 
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to see what sort of a woman he had mar- 
ried, I only state the case mildly. Our 
fever of expectation was aggravated by 
a fear that she might be such a dowdy 
ignorant that very pride would keep him 
from inviting us to his house. But we 
did n’t know him. Matrimony, the first 
month of it, brought all his good points 
torthe surface, and he one day invited 
Grosvenor and me up to dinner with 
such honest hospitality and enjoyment 
that very shame prompted us to refuse. 
But we went. 

The house was a cosy little box, pret- 
tily furnished, (Bagley was thrifty,) and 
Mrs. Bagley fairly captivated us. Not 
that she was ravinglv beautiful, for she 
was not ; but she was very sweet looking, 
and slim, and shy, and appallingly young; 
she could n’t have been over seventeen. 
She hardly spoke a word of English 
either, but she did the honors of her 
house so charmingly, and showed her- 
self so infatuated with everything Julius 
said, or did, or thought, that we went 
away that night actually pleased with 
Julius ourselves. 


Of course we called again and again ; 
but bit by bit, as always happens, we 
began to see behind the scenes a great 


deal. As the newness of his situation 
wore off, traces of Julius’s real self 
showed through, and began to make af- 
fairs lively. 

For one thing, he shamefully took ad- 
vantage of her ignorance of English to 
badger her into making excited mistakes, 
at which he would roar loudly, and the 
poor little thing would langh too, and 
pretend to be as pleased as pigs herself, 
in spite of the telltale flood of color that 
would rise up to her hair roots. 

Her name was Désirée, but he said it 
was too big a mouthful, and called her 
Sarah “for short.” She smilingly begged 
him to call her Daisy, if he objected to 
Désirée, but Sarah he stuck to, and Sarah 
it was, except when an extra stress of 
bad temper provoked him to “ Sal.” 

Nowthis matter of the namemay seem 
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a slight thing, but after a woman gives 
up her surname, if she can’t keep her 
Christian name, what rights has she? 

Désirée (for so we got to calling her in 
defiance of Bagley) was indeed ignorant, 
— she scarcely could do more than sign 
her own name,— but her ignorance had 
been forced upon her, for she was the 
most intelligent little lady I ever met. 
The way she began to pick up informa- 
tion from the papers, and the quickness 
with which she mastered the language 
were simply marvelous. 

We used to play cards up at Bagley’s 
until twelve and one o'clock, and little 
Désirée would get so sleepy that she 
would almost tumble out of her chair, 
but Bagley would n’t let her go to bed. 
He must have represented to her that it 
would be an insult to her guests, or so 
we judged from a chance remark of the 
little woman’s, and we made up our 
minds to clear out at ten. We did it 
once ; but on the occasion of our follow- 
ing visit, she begged us to stay so pathet- 
ically and cast such imploring glances 
towards her husband, that we felt sure 
he had blown her up for driving us away. 
So of course we stayed. 

After a few months, Bagley got tired 
of showing off his wife, and began to 
train her. The first public exhibition of 
his method occurred on Independence 
Day. Grosvenor and I had gone up to 
Bagley’s to take him and Mrs. B. to an 
officers’ dinner at the Presidio. 

Désirée came into the room all smiles 
and blushes. She wore a brand new 
dress, and her hair, which was ordinarily 
combed straight back from her forehead, 
was banged, and banged profusely. She 
looked radiantly pretty, and knew it, and 
turned her glowing face to Bagley for 
approbation. . He scowled, and replied : 

“The next time you saw off your hair 
consult me. When you have gone into 
your room and brushed that fuzz off your 
face, I’ll take you out with me, not be- 
fore.” 

It was her first act of independence, 
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in honor of the day, perchance, and he 
resolved to nip it at once. 

The color that deserted Désirée’s face 
must have crept into mine, for I felt it 
sting me. 

“ Don't you likeit, Julius?” asked she, 
with a catch in her voice, but smiling 
bravely at us, as if she enjoyed her lord’s 
little eccentricities. 

“No! I don’t like it. Let me know if 
you are going to do as I ask or not, be- 
cause time presses.” 

“T am afraid eet will look vairy funny 
combed back, it ees so short. Just to- 
day, Julius, please.” She looked at him 
anxiously, with a nervous dread of his 
refusal, which made Grosvenor and me 
want to kick ourselves for seeing. 

Bagley hung up his hat, sat down os- 
tentatiously, and opened a paper. The 


courageous little woman stood nervously 
in the middle of the floor and tried it 
again. 

“Will you not let me go out wiz you 
onless I comb it my hair back, Julius 
dear?” 

“ Either do as I tell you, or don’t do 


it!” answered he angrily, turning upon 
her fiercely, “ but not a toe do you go, 
looking as youdo! Understand ¢hat.” 

A look of outraged dignity displaced 
the entreaty on her face, and I was filled 
for amoment with unholy joy, expecting 
she would rebel, but she did the wisest 
thing perhaps, in turning to Grosvenor 
and me and saying sweetly : — 

“Wait for me for the moment, please; 
eet will not take but a lit’ while to make 
a scairrcrrow of myself!” 

She left the room swiftly to hide the 
tears that filled her eyes. 

Bagley wisely wrapped himself in his 
paper, and never showed his nose above 
it until Désirée came back looking sweet 
and demure enough without her pretty 
curls, but lacking every trace of her 
former radiance and coquetry. 

This scene was the first of many oth- 
ers, and in all of them Désirée showed 
the same sweetness and extraordinary 
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submission. Bagley was wise in marry- 
ing a Catholic; no Protestant would have 
put up with his airs and graces so un- 
complainingly ; but it was easy to see 
that as time passed she bore with him 
more and more from principle and less 
and less from love. 

For a while our visits ceased, and when 
we resumed them Mrs. Bagley had a wee 
bundle in her arms, which she crooned 
and cooed over with ever increasing de- 
light. Bagley grew more bearable too, 
and showed off his son and heir witha 
pride that almost resembled love. 

Then a new set of persecutions began. 
The little bundle would be put to bed, 
and its mother would be forced to leave 
it and sit by her husband’s side to listen 
to how he was going to bring up //zs son. 

“My boy shall run in the streets as 
soon as he can stand. I won't have any 
woman molly coddling Him.” Or “ My 
son is going to bea Man. I won't have 
him fall into the clutches of the Catholic 
church, or of the Episcopal church eith- 
er. One psalm-mumbler about the house 
is enough.” And the poor woman would 
murmur “ Yes, Julius,” or “ No, Julius,” 
and grow pale and nervous, and smile all 
the time feebly, to show what a perfect 
and loving understanding existed be- 
tween her husband and herself. 

Once her baby cried, and she started 
up to go to it, but Bagley made her sit 
still, and held forth on a new subject. 

“Worst management in the world to 
take a child up the minute it cries! It 
putsa premium on fuss and disturbance. 
Let it cry.” 

“ But, Julius, Babie is vairy yoong yet. 
O, leesten to the poor sweetheart! Jul- 
ius, it hurts me to hear that Babie cry!” 

“Just stay where you are. No baby 
is too young to learn obedience. If you 
begin to pamper it you ‘Il never leave off. 
I know what I am about, Sarah. Letit 
cry, I tell you.” 

So Désirée sat and listened to the 
wails, and dug her hands into each oth- 
er, and kept her strained face turned 
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towards the door, until the feeble little 
voice trailed off into a melancholy si- 
lence. 

If ever a woman was tortured in this 
nineteenth century of progress and en- 
lightenment, that woman was little Sarah 
Bagley ; and we friends of hers respected 
her as we did a martyr. Her courage 
was superb. Hers was no fool’s submis- 
sion. She had temper enough flashing 
in her dark eyes to give way to if she 
felt it right to do so; but, you see, she 
was very young, and conscious of a cer- 
tain inferiority to her husband, and I 
suppose Bagley was the first man that 
had ever paid her any attentions; so 
many causes combined prompted her to 
a plan of subjection and obedience as 
heroic as anything I have ever seen. 

If he had only treated her with actual 
violence, we could have knocked him 
down and had it out with him; but as 
matters went we were powerless to in- 
terfere. 

Bagley was fond of his wife and proud 
of her, especially of her cleverness, a 
quality that he had formerly underrated 
in women, — but he was treating her 
like a dog, actually breaking her in, as 
one would an animal. The Lord knows 
how she stood it. He went his strongest 
when any of us were around, just to dem- 
onstrate that he lived up to his precepts. 
Perhaps he felt safer when were by, for 
a wife will put up with loads for appear- 
ances’ sake. 

We would have cut the man at the 
very start had we not felt that we showed 
ourselves truer friends of Désirée’s by 
sticking to him. 

He was proud of his methods, and he 
never tired of holding forth on what He 
would have done in such and such cir- 
cumstances. 

“ Hubbard’s a fool!”’ he said one even- 
ing at the club, when we finished telling 
him the last retort of Hubbard’s high- 
stepping better half. “A fool! I 
would n’t put up with a thing like that 
for a moment.” 
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“No?” I asked sneeringly. “Tell me 
what you would do.” 

“Do? I’dsmash something. There’s 
nothing like hurling a cologne bottle 
through a looking-glass for stopping any 
‘ woman’s tongue. I’ve done it, and I 
know.” 

Poor little Désirée ! We did n’t doubt 
it, not one of us. 

“Come home to dinner with me,” he 
continued affably. “Sarah has been 
wondering where you have been hiding 
lately. Come.” 

I had been keeping away for a fact. 
The truth is, I was fairly sick of the 
scenes up at Bagley’s, and half angry 
with Désirée for putting up with them. 
But hers was not the naturethat rebels, 
and I had kept away for nearly three 
months. 

“Come along,” urged Bagley. 

“But, man,” I expostulated, “ it’s 
eight o’clock. They ’ll never keep din- 
ner for you all this time!” 

“Won't they? Come and see!” and 
Bagley laughed an ill-natured laugh, 
which told me that his wife had been 
trained in many unsuspected directions. 

It was after eight o’clock when we ar- 
rived at his house, and Désirée looked 
as nearly angry as I ever saw her. 

She looked very pretty, too, and was 
carefully dressed. 

“Most singulaire time to come home 
for dinner,” she remarked promptly. 
“ We were going to the t’eater, too ; did 
you forgotten it, tell me?” 

“ Well, you see, we are not going after 
all,’’ he answered sourly, for he was par- 
ticularly taken back at her reception of 
him, since he had invited me up espe- 
cially to show me that “dinner time” 
was simply whenever he chose to dine, 
not before nor after. 

She honored me with a laughing wel- 
come when she saw me,and then gave 
an order to the Chinese servant to bring 
in the dinner. 

Bagley was in a rotten temper, and 
carped at the position of every spoon on 





the table. Failing to draw tears or apol- 
ogies from his wife, he began in an over- 
bearing way to make fun of her appear- 
ance, sneered at her theater finery, 
donned for nothing, and objected to some 
roses in her dress. She ignored him with 
her usual gentle tact, and tried to keep 
up a spirited banter with me, although 
her breast heaved and her color deep- 
ened at his downright insults. 

Her calmness merely irritated Julius 
toa frenzy. When the soup came on, 
it was naturally only lukewarm, and lit- 
tle circles of grease floated on the sur- 
face of each plate. The plates were of 
fine china, and hand-painted by Désirée 
She had evidently had them brought on 
for my benefit. 

“Bah!” ejaculated Bagley ina brutal 
fury. “I have told you again and again 
that I won’t drink swill; and I won't! 
Now, will you remember it ?”’ 

Crash! At the question he had 
swept the plate off the table to the floor, 
where it lay in twenty pieces, in a pool 
of greasy soup that soaked rapidly into 
the rich carpet. 

I held my breath. Désirée held hers 
also, and looked for one wild, dismayed 
moment into her husband’s fiery eyes. 
Then she recovered herself. 

“ You are rrright,” she said, with at 
least three r’s. “ Perfectly rrright. It 
ees swill. Bah!’ and without the quiver 
of an eyelash she swept er plate su- 
perbly into the middle of the room, and 
the two greasy pools crept amicably 
toward each other. Then she rang the 
bell, and calmly ordered the joint to be 
brought on. 

I must say for Bagley that he knows 
when he has gone far enough ; he took 
his cue from his wife, ignored the cha- 
otic messes on the carpet, and allowed 
the meal to proceed to a really pleasant 
conclusion. But he was simply dumb- 
struck with surprise. The conversation, 
as might be expected, was formal ; and I 
did most of it,—which also was to be 
expected. Bagley was aware that by 
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going into the crockery business herself 
his wife had spiked his biggest gun. 
The man was dazed. 

Désirée had a blazing color in her face, 
and looked dangerous, but she invited 
us into the parlor after dessert with the 
suavity of a duchess, and never weak- 
ened once, not even when the distant 
tinkling of bits of soup-plate demonstrat- 
ed that the work of reconstruction was 
going on in the dining-room. I was 
really afraid to leave the house; so I 
swallowed my objections to him as a 
man and a brother, and played chess 
with Bagley. 

At ten o’clock, as was his wont, young 
Julius woke up and howled. After a 
period of irresolution his mother rose. 

“ Sarah,” began Bagley with an omi- 
nous polish of tone, “sit down. Let him 
yell himself to sleep. It’s good for him.” 

This last argument destroyed the bal- 
ance, 

“ Stuff!” said Désirée, with a fine ap- 
propriation of her husband’s favorite 
ejaculation. If it ees good for him to 


yale, it ees dettatr for him to be attended 


on.” 
room. 

It was but five minutes’ work for me 
to checkmate after this, and after the 
achievement I made a frantic and suc- 
cessful attempt to get out of the house. 
I was no longer afraid for the madame. 
In her young eyes was the strong dawn 
of a resolve to defy church and state, 
and get a finger in her own pie at last. 
And she did. 

I told the tale all over San Francisco. 
You can’t imagine how pleased Bagley’s 
friends were. We rallied around little 
Sarah to a man, and taking advantage of 
a month’s absence of Bagley’s, (he was 
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sent on business by his firm,) we took 
her and an aunt of Julius’s to many 
amusements, and cheered her up, and 
did some training on our own accounts. 
In two days’ time the bang reappeared. 
Double the quantity of it, too. 

That was several months ago. She 
snubs Bagley now as often as he needs 
it, and never turns a hair. She isn’t 
half as sweet as she used to be, but Lord! 
who could expect it? We often wonder 
where her shy submission has all gone to, 
and have come to the sound conclusion 
that in her year and a half of quiescence 
she was merely getting her bearings, 
and allowing the land to lie fallow for a 
fine harvest later on. 

She has found her tongue at last, has 
got a grip on the language, and rattles 
away with twice the volubility of an 
Englishwoman, and with a finer stock of 
idioms. 

Bagley is just nowhere when he be- 
gins to argue with her, for she has a nim- 
ble wit, which invariably turns the laugh 
on him, even when she is in the wrong 
and knows it. 

When she gets tired now, she goes to 
bed. On cold nights, she thinks noth- 
ing of enjoying the warmth of the parlor 
as long as possible by putting up her 
bang in curl papers under the very eye 
of the Queen’s subject. Once or twice 
she has overturned our hands at whist 
and yawningly sent us home. She is, 
reallya little spitfire ; but who can blame 
her? If she had n’t been curbed to the 
kicking point, she'd be trotting along 
as good as gold to this very moment. 

We uphold her hands, as it were, and 
egg her on, and the fun is immense. But 
the trouble is, this sort of thing is so apt 
to end in divorce. 

Marion Hill. 
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It is not long since we were reading 
in the newspapers daily telegrams from 
the seat of the Indian war in the North- 
west. The war was brought on by ill- 
treatment of the Indians, by withholding 
the rations rightly due them, and by 

_ various pieces of injustice on the part of 
the civil authorities,— some systematic, 
and some merely the results of careless- 
ness, inefficiency, and ignorance. 

In the midst of peaceful settlements 
a rebellion sprang up suddenly. Several 
thousand Indians !eft their reservations, 
bent on war. Our small and scattered 
Army was called upon to suppress the 
rising, and in a few weeks this was ac- 
complished. The country is now at 
peace. The Indians are ruled justly, 
firmly,and honestly, bya couple of Army 
officers ; in a few months we shall have 
forgotten the whole matter. As I read 
the telegrams day by day, it seemed to 
me that several important points were 
missed by the gentlemen who were 
sending them. Here was a rising which 
if anyway successful would cost hun- 
dreds of lives and millions of dollars. 
All the expense of life and money was 
saved by our little Army directed by a 
few competent officers. I have not seen 
it clearly brought out that the whole 
cost of our military establishment for a 
long term of years would be a cheap 
price to pay for so prompt and peaceful 
a solution. The confidence felt in our 
officers was an unconscious compliment 
to their efficiency, but it seemed that it 
would have been worth while to inquire 
a little more closely just why the confi- 
dence was felt, and just how they came 
to be efficient. Efficiency is not a nat- 
ural gift but is an acquired talent. In 
thinking of this petty war (which came 
very close to being serious), and in ask- 
ing myself these very questions, I re- 
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viewed in my own mind the course of 
training at our National Military School 
and saw clearly how it is that our young 
men are taught to be prompt, efficient, 
faithful, and thorough. And I have 
thought that others might be interested 
in a sketch of the training of the cadet 
at our War-School, especially as it is not 
always understood. 

I shall speak of the effect of the meth- 
ods adopted at West Point in develop- 
ing moral character chiefly, and I shall 
be obliged to leave unexplained (for the 
sake of brevity) many points which 
might cause those unfamiliar with its 
work to think that the intellectual devel- 
opment of the student may suffer. That 
it does not so suffer it is perfectly easy 
to show, either by results (see the table 
of Civil Occupations of Graduates, fol- 
lowing) or by argument. But it is clear 
that this latter question cannot be thor- 
oughly discussed here. I therefore beg 
my readers to take it for granted that 
along with the moral results which I 
shall examine in detail, capital intellect- 
ual results are attained. These points 
should be constantly kept in mind in 
reading the present paper. 

The candidates to the Academy are 
appointed one from each Congressional 
district in the United States and ten 
“at large” by the President of the 
United States. Thus a full corps would 
now consist of about 350 members. This 
method of appointment secures an en- 
tirely representative body. The Ameri- 
can people are exactly typified by the 
entering class of each year. The age of 
entrance must be between seventeen 
and twenty-two years. 

There is absolutely no selection on 
the part of the Government, except that 
the candidates should. be physically 
sound and that they should be able to 
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pass a simple examination in English, 
arithmetic, English grammar, geogra- 
phy, and American history only. Im- 
agine, if you will, an entering class of 
say one hundred members, who come 
from every State in the Union, from 
Maine to Oregon and Louisiana; who 
have been educated at all kinds of 
schools, public and private ; who repre- 
sent all classes of society from the cul- 
tured to the ignorant, from the very rich 
to the extremely poor, and whose homes 
may have been the simplest cottages or 
one of the brown stone palaces of New 
York or Boston. 

It is impossible to conceive a more 
motley assemblage as to their external 
looks and fashions. Interiorly there is 
equal variety. Lads stand side by side 
who have had the most delicate moral 
nurture, or none at all; who are pure 
and simple, or already far on the road 
to dissipation ; who are models of truth- 
fulness and modesty, or already shifty 
contrivers of escapes from duty and ob- 
ligations. There is a representation of 


every possible class of American youth 


and all the inequalities of our society 
are repeated here. I wish to insist upon 
this now,in order that the nature of the 
material may be thoroughly compre- 
hended ; and in order that the result at 
the end of the four years may be appre- 
ciated. 

In a few days, the entrance examina- 
tions are over, and the class is reduced 
to fifty or sixty who are to begin their 
four years of probation. The external 
inequalities have all vanished as if by 
magic. Each cadet is dressed precisely 
like every other cadet; each has pre- 
cisely the same duties as every other ; 
each lives in a room precisely like every 
other room ; no one is allowed to fur- 
nish his quarters in any but the pre- 
scribed way, with very plain materials 
made and issued at the Academy. No 
express parcels from wealthy homes 
may be received. No one is allowed to 
have money. At the best he can only 
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have credit, on a pass book, and this 
credit cannot be utilized without special 
permission. In a week every sign of 
external inequality has absolutely van- 
ished. It never returns, so long as the 
cadet remains a cadet. After his grad- 
uation, wealth or social position may 
count. Until that time, no external cir- 
cumstances disturb the absolute per- 
sonal equality of every member of each 
class. There are personal inequalities 
formed by the cadets themselves be- 
tween class and class. 

Each higher class maintains (and in 
general deserves to maintain) a superior 
standing to every lower one. Official 
inequalities are created by the appoint- 
ment of the best men of the second year 
to be Corporals, of the third year to be 
Sergeants, of the fourth year to be Com- 
pany officers —but these positions can 
be attained by good scholarship and by 
soldierly bearing, and in no other way. 
These rewards are open to all on abso- 
lutely equal terms. In the class-rooms 
the same equality exists. The cadets 
are divided into small sections of eight 
or ten members for the purpose of ’in- 
struction. Each section is presided over 
by some young officer of the Army, 
chosen for his ability. The Professor 
in charge of a department visits all the 
section-rooms frequently. Every two 
days or oftener each student recites in 
the presence of his Professor. The most 
accurate record of the scholarly per- 
formance in the section-room is kept by 
the Instructor, and checked and veri- 
fied by the Professor, so that it is cer- 
tain that the scale of marking is the 
same throughout the class. The lowest 
man in the first section is always a little 
better than the highest one in the sec- 
ond. Absolute and complete justice is 
attained in this way more nearly than in 
any other organization it has ever been 
my fortune to see and study. I have 
never heard it seriously questioned by 
student, officer, or Professor. Once each 
week the marks of each cadet for every 
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recitation are publicly posted. Thus 
every student can compare his work with 
that of every other member of his class. 
He knows from week to week exactly 
what he has been doing, and thus ex- 
actly what he must accomplish in the 
future to attain any given excellence. 
The sections consist of eight to ten 
members. The recitations are from 60 
to 90 minutes long, depending upon the 
topic in hand. Therefore each cadet is 
called upon every day, and the quality of 
his work is thoroughly tested. 

The certainty that he must recite each 
day, and that no failure can possibly be 
hidden, obliges each student to prepare 
his lessons with a thoroughness and 
faithfulness which is not attained at any 
other institution of learning with which 
I am acquainted. The effect on the 
moral character is immediate and admir- 
able. The cadet learns in the recitation 
room, as everywhere else, not to shirk 
his duty, and he learns what few in civil 
life learn so early,— namely, that every 
shortcoming in the course of duty is 
sure to bring with it its corresponding 
penalty. 

A thoroughly unsatisfactory recitation 
not only receives a low “mark,”’ but it 
is treated as a dereliction of duty also, 
and confinement to quarters during Sat- 
urday and Sunday afternoons is given as 
a punishment for such failures. Twice 
during each academic year there are 
public written and oral examinations in 
the presence of the whole faculty. 

A mark is assigned for the perform- 
ance of the student at the examination 
also. If the sum of all his marks in any 
study is above a certain quantity the ca- 
det is proficient, and he receives a class 
rank in that study depending upon his 
performance during the year, or it may 
be on his performance during a period 
of two years—for important subjects 
like mathematics are studied for the 
whole of two years. If on the other 
hand he is deficient, another careful ex- 
amination under the eye of the whole 
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faculty is given to him and the result of 
this decides whether he shall be dropped 
altogether (and thus lose all hope of rank 
in the Army), or turned back to the 
class below his own (thus losing one 
year’s promotion). 

None who are deficient are permitted 
to go on with their classes. These se- 
vere penalties are constantly before the 
eyes of every student. They are admin- 
istered with perfect justice, and with in- 
exorable certainty and with promptness, 
A few weeks of inattention to duty will 
subject the careless student to them, 
and he knows precisely what the result 
of carelessness will be. Hence the idle, 
the careless, and the vicious, are soon 
eliminated from the school; the others 
are brought forward to a high point of 
diligent and persevering attention to 
duty. Good intellectual performance is 
a duty. The Government is at consid- 
erable expense in maintaining a cadet at 
the Academy. The plain question is — 
is it worth while to be at this outlay for 
the promise and the performance of this 
particular student ?* The daily tests in 
the class-rooms and the periodical ex- 
aminations answer this question defini- 
tively. 

To complete the consideration of this 
part of my subject it is necessary to say 
how the graduating class-rank is ob- 
tained. The four or five highest of each 
graduating class are assigned to the 
Engineer Corps, the next to the Artil- 
lery, the next to the Cavalry and In- 
fantry. The desirability and precedence 
of the different arms of the service 
(with respect to their consideration, 
privileges, pay, etc.) is in this order, 
Moreover, the cadets are allowed to se- 

1[t appears to me that this aspect of school life 
should be placed frequently before students in our State 
It costs the State $400 to $500 per year for 
The plain question to be answered for 
each individual student is, is he worth ¢400 to the 
State, or is he likely to be? If he is not, then his 
place should be filled by one who is. 

The usual lax system encourages the student to con- 


sider the State as bound to take care of him and tends 
to extinguish his manly independence, 


colleges. 
each student. 
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lect the desirable regiments in each 
branch of service according to their 
class rank. Promotion in one regiment 
may come several years before promo- 
tion in another, etc., etc. Hence the 
graduating class rank is of immediate 
importance to. the cadet. It is fixed as 
follows: From his record in each sub- 
ject, as Mathematics, Physics, etc., a 
rank in that subject is assigned to each 
student. From the aggregate of all these 
special proficienciesa general proficiency 
is deduced. This latter mark fixes the 
graduating class rank. Thus, the differ- 
ence between No. 5 and No. 6 in aclass 
may have been decided by a week or 
even by a single day of careless work, 
two, three, or four years before the time 
of graduation ; and this difference may 
make a marked change in the future of 
the young officer. Instead of important 
and responsible service in the Engin- 
eers, he may have slower promotion, 
less pay, and less desirable service in 
another arm of theservice. This is per- 


fectly recognized by all the students. 
They therefore recognize the perfect 


justice of the final award. Little is said 
to them of the importance of their work 
in this respect. The natural effect of 
certain conduct is completely under- 
stood by all, and it follows with a cer- 
tainty and a justice which is practically 
perfect. It trains each student in the 
heathen virtues of fortitude and justice 
as no other system can. It is the xatura/ 
system —the system of nature — ulti- 
mated. 

I may now turn to the more strictly 
military education of the cadet and here 
again we shall see the natural system of 
training in full operation. Here, as in 
the account of the mental work required 
of the students, I shall specially con- 
sider the effect of the system on the 
building up of a character and on the 
development of the simpler and sturdier 
moral virtues. 

A method which is so successful in 
training some of these, is applicable to 
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education in all the others. The con- 
duct, the whole official conduct, of each 
cadet is the subject of record, just as his 
proficiency in a study like Chemistry or 
Tactics. 

It is recognized that the official con- 
duct required is necessarily difficult for 
the new-comer to follow, and hence this 
record has no effect on his graduating 
rank until after the student has been six 
months in the Academy. Moreover his 
conduct —discipline—in the last year of 
his course is counted twice as important 
as his conduct in any other year. 

This is as it should be. To obtain a 
numerical standard of conduct, recourse 
is had to a system of demerit marks. 
Good, that is perfect conduct,is expected 
of all, and no credit is given for it. Any 
failure in conduct has a certain number 
of demerits attached to it. “Late at 
roll-call” would carry one or two de- 
merits; “absent,” ten; slight untidi- 
ness in dress, one; inattention in ranks 
or in recitation, five, and so on. 

A cadet may obtain 125 demerit marks 
between June 1 and December 31 (a pe- 
riod which includes service in camp) and 
go between January 1 and May 31 (in 
barracks) without incurring any serious 
consequences. His class rank will be 
lowered just as if he had partially failed 
in a study like Chemistry or Physics, 
and he must suffer the confinements to 
quarters on Saturdays etc. which are 
attached as punishments to certain of- 
fences in addition to demerit; but his 
standing-as a member of the school is 
only lowered, not endangered. If how- 
ever he has more “demerit”’ than these 
maxima, he is reported as deficient in 
conduct ; his case is specially considered 
and he is either suspended or dismissed. 

Let us see the process by which these 
marks are assigned. Any “offence” — 
as for example, “late at parade roll-call ” 
—is noted by the proper officer (nearly 
always a cadet-officer, not an officer of 
the Army) and is reported in writing to 
one of the Army officers. The “of- 
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fences”’ for each day are posted on a 
certain bulletin-board. An “explana- 
tion” in writing is required for each 
offence. Not to render such an expla- 
nation is itself an offence. If there is 
no excuse the return to be made is: 


“ Offence: Late at parade roll-call. 
“ Explanation : No sufficient excuse. 


ne (Cadet 4th Class, 
(Signed) A. B. ¢ D Company.” 


Each cadet must therefore examine 
his official conscience, so to say, regu- 
larly, and record the results of his exam- 
ination. Ill feeling is avoided, as the 
whole transaction is carried on in writ- 
ing, and there are no (or few) personal 
reprimands. 

Let us now see how rigid a system 
this is. Take the one matter of tardi- 
ness. A cadet will attend the following 
roll-calls daily : Reveillé roll-cali, break- 
fast,(and formation after breakfast); class 
formation at 9 a.m., (and formation after 
this recitation); classformation at II a.m., 
(and formation after this recitation); din- 
ner roll-call, (and formation after dinner); 
class formation at 2 p.m., (and formation 
after this recitation); drill roll-call about 
4 p.m.; parade roll-call about 6 p.m. ; 
supper roll-call, (and formation after sup- 
per.) These are the regular roll-calls of 
every day during the month devoted to 
study. In camp life there are even more. 
There are fifteen opportunities daily to 
be “late.” By improving all these op- 
portunities for six days (6 x 15=90) be- 
tween January I and May 31 the cadet 
would become deficient in conduct on 
account of tardiness alone. There are 
hundreds of other slight infractions of 
discipline, such as “one button of uni- 
form coat unbuttoned at drill,” each of 
which carries with it at least one de- 
merit. Ninety in all are allowed, and 
no more. This limit passed, the cadet 
is deficient in conduct, and he knows it 
from the first. This limit approached, 
and his promotion in the Army two, 
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three, or four years from now will be to 
a lower corps instead of to a higher ; to 
a less desirable station or regiment, in- 
stead of to a more desirable. This also 
is known from the first. There is no 
talking ; simple laws are prescribed ; it 
is not difficult to conform to most of 
them ; every reasonable excuse is ad- 
mitted ; the result is like the result of 
gravitation, — inevitable, inexorable, just, 
immediate. 

Observe what effect this constant re- 
sponsibility must have. Take the case 
of punctuality alone. There are fifteen 
chances daily to be “late.” The cadet 
is at the Academy about 46 months (two 
months on leave of absence). Avera- 
ging the various duties, we may say that 
he is called upon to be prompt at roll- 
call fifteen times a day for something 
like 1,200 days ; that is, the virtue of 
punctuality is zzs¢sted on in this partic- 
ular way on 18,000 different occasions. 
In the same way each cadet is person- 
ally called upon to be neat, orderly, at- 
tentive, obedient, twenty, thirty, fifty 
thousand times during his student life. 
And each failure is noted. I have for- 
gotten how many “demerits” I person- 
ally received during my course (many 
more than I ought, no doubt,) but I 
chance to recollect that I was not “late” 
for a single one of the 18,000 opportuni- 
ties. It was a tradition in my time that 
Professor A. D. Bache (a graduate of 
the Academy at the head of his class, 
and the talented chief of the United 
States Coast Survey) had no demerits 
at all for his whole course. 

Punctuality and promptness are in- 
sisted on in many other ways beside the 
one just cited. Order is enforced in the 
care of the arms, the clothes, the books, 
the quarters of the students. Obedience , 
is the center of the*whole system. Re- 
spect for superiors is natural to lads who 
are really in the daily presence of their 
superiors — both their fellow-cadets and 
the Army officers. Real respect is the 
basis of modesty. With regard to their 
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own powers and in relation to their fel- 
low-members of the Army, the gradu- 
ated cadets are modest and respectful 
not only in manner, but in reality. It is 
one of the minor deficiencies of their 
very special training, that they are al- 
lowed to remain too ignorant of the 
great world outside of their little one; 
so that we frequently see a spirit of ar- 
rogance toward this outside world grow- 
ing up alongside of a spirit of real mod- 
esty to everything within their own 
smaller circle. I need not say that this 
is by no means necessarily so. It is the 
fault of the application of the system, 
not the fault of the system itself, and it 
can be easily corrected. Outward re- 
spect ig taught in countless ways,— by 
the required salutes of sentinels, etc. 
Perfect, simple, absolute truthfulness is 
taught also in countless ways. Every 
written “explanation” must be perfect- 
ly true. Each cadet must always stand 
ready to explain his explanation in writ- 
ing or otherwise. If he should descend 
to prevarication, he would be at once 
court-martialed for “conduct unbecom. 


If he 


ing a cadet and a gentleman.” 
were found guilty he would be promptly 
dismissed the service. 

Moreover, the cadets have their own 


private l’ehm-Gericht. If a comrade is 
known to be guilty of lies or theft, he is 
privately notified to tender his resigna- 
tion. Only the guilty will make such a 
sacrifice of their prospects and career ; 
and this action on the part of the stu- 
dents has so far, I believe, produced only 
good results. In my opinion, however, 
it is dangerous and unnecessary, and 
should be prohibited. 

Minor offences against the unwritten 
law of the cadets are punished by refus- 
ing to have any but official relations with 
the offender. Occasionally this punish- 
ment has been unjustly administered, 
but in general I have no doubt that good 
and not harm has resulted from this cus- 
tom. It cannot be and should not be 
touched by law. 
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I have one more regulation and prac- 
tice of the Academy to consider. I refer 
to the custom of requiring written re- 
ports from certain of the cadets after the 
completion of certain duties (as those of 
officer of the day, etc., etc.) The cadet 
whose tour of duty has expired transfers 
his functions to his successor, and at 
once submits a written report regarding 
the matter in hand. This report con- 
cludes as follows :— “I certify that the 
above report is correct and just.” The 
words, “on my honor as a cadet and a 
gentleman,” are always supposed to pre- 
cede the signature. I havenever known 
such a report, to be falsely signed. Itis 
universally agreed among the cadets that 
they cannot permit a comrade to violate 
his honor even to shield others from the 
severest punishments, still less to shield 
himself. A code of honor, highly arti- 
ficial, if you choose, but highly efficient 
both in its outer effects and in its inner 
compulsions, is thus created, maintained, 
and transmitted, among the students of 
this school. When they become officers, 
this code of honor becomes a code of 
honesty. 

I shall give some of the statistics of 
the Army considered in its relation tothe 
disbursement of public money, further 
on. It will be found that there is no or- 
ganization on earth, and that there never 
has been one, in which money has been 
handled so honestly as by the officers of 
the American Army. 

Any system can be judged by its av- 
erage, or by its highest product. The 
highest intellectual product of the Mili- 
tary Academy is the Corps of Engineers. 
Very few persons not graduates of the 
Academy have been members of this 
Corps. In general, it is recruited from 
the first five members of each successive 
class. 

To the Engineer Corps is entrusted 
the expenditure of our large appropria- 
tions “for the improvement of rivers 
and harbors,” which often amount to fif- 
teen to twenty millions of dollars annu- 
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ally. During the war of 1861-65 they 
handled millions upon millions ot public 
money. I believe that I am correct in 
saying that no single officer of this corps 
has ever been found guilty of embezzling 
the public money for his own use. 

The table which follows will give some 
idea of the intellectual results attained 
by the methods of the school.’ 


GRADUATES WHO HAVE 
THE ARMY. 


OCCUPATION OF 
RESIGNED FROM 


CIVIL 


President of the United States............. as 8 
Members of the Cabinet of the United States... 4 
Ministers from the United States to Foreign 
Courts .. 
Chargé d’Affaires from the United States to For- 
age Courts........ 
United States Consuls-General and Consuls.... 7 
Members of the United States Senate and House 
Or INE isc sacrcscasenceuasaees 16 
United States Civil Officers of various kinds.... 99 
PUOUIRNIGNE TRGUIING 6. o.55 cvnasssiccwcvasesen 6 
Governors of States and Territories ........... 8 
Lieutenant Governors of States............... 2 
Members of State Legislatures................ 72 
Presiding Officers of the State Senates and House 
of Representatives 8 
Members of Conventions to form State Constitu- 
13 
51 
Adjutants-General and Quartermasters-General 
of States and ‘erritories.... 
ree 129 
UE TE Co nah eer Céendwcinwaacauns Io 
ee eee 34 
Presidents of Universities, Colleges, etc 
Principals of Academies and Schools 
Regents and Chancellors of Educational Institu- 
tions .... 
Proteaers ed TONS «..occ cc ccscccucecsses 119 
Superintendent of Coast Survey I 
Surveyors-General of States and Territories .... 6 
Chief Engineers of States............. 
Presidents of Railroads and other Corporations... 58 
Chief Engineers of Railroads and other Public 
WN ons VaR EsA Me sceu sulin ther werent 56 
Superintendents of Railroads and other Public 
Works .... 
Treasurers of Railroad and other Companies ... 
GT NE és Srkkha veweaieaacenneunes 187 
Judges 
Attorneys and Counsellors at Law 


1 These statistics are complete from 1802 to 1879, and 
are taken, with other similar data, from General Cul- 
lom's Biographical Register of Cadets of the United 
States Military Academy. 
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NG 56505 0e oe vncketes éceene 60es ones I 
Clergymen 

| PTET TET ECT rier 12 
PE 655. 6660 es0 dunks ccnnceduaeawnewun 101 
Manufacturers 

Artists ... 

pO eee 

nee I PING ov os nic eviesassicteaee 202 
Bankers 

Bank Presidents... 

BE I no on kad onds bh eewenweke kee 21 
eee 

pS EE ee eee Cee ee 


I have seen a curious comparison by 
the late General Alvord between the 
losses to the Government through the 
defalcations of Army officers (both grad- 
uates of the Academy and appointees 
from.civil life) and losses to the Bank 
of England through the defalcafions of 
its employés. In both cases the loss 
was a very small fraction of one per 
cent of the money handled, but the per- 
centage lost through the unfaithfulness 
of our Army officers was only a small 
fraction of the loss through the employés 
of the Bank. I regret that I have not 
been able to find General Alvord’s pam- 
phlet so as to quotehis exact figures, 
but I am sure of the general conclusions. 

In comparing such statistics it must 
be remembered that the officials of the 
Bank of England are a picked class, as 
well as the officers of the Army. The 
former are selected from the younger 
sons of wealthy families, and a clerkship 
is an honorable and well paid life career. 
Moreover it must be remembered that 
during our Civil War many appoint- 
ments to places in the Pay, Quartermas- 
ter,and Commissary Departments were 
hurriedly and ill-advisedly made from 
civil life and that the effect of the Mili- 
tary Academy training was chiefly felt by 
the checks placed by its methods over 
all officials whether graduates or not. 
Even under the tremendous strain of 
the late War the code of military honor 
and honesty showed itself to be highly 
effective. The total disbursements by 
Army officers during the War were over 
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$1,100,000,000. The defalcations and 
money losses of all kinds (¢cluding cap- 
tures of funds by the enemy) were less 
than $1,000,000, or less than 1-1oth of 
one per cent on the money handled. 
No organization for the disbursement 
of public money, from the time the pyra- 
mids were built until now, has a record 
‘approaching that of the disbursing offi- 
cers of the United States Army. And 
this bright record is a direct result of 
the training of the Military Academy at 
West Point. 

We have just seen what the effect of 
the Academy training has been in mat- 
ters relating to faithfulness and honesty 
in the care of public funds. It is more 
difficult to give statistical accounts of 
faithfulness in the performance of other 
duties. Perhaps I may be allowed an 


illustration which seems to me to ex- 
press, in brief, the whole spirit of the 
Academy. 

One of my close friends, a young En- 
gineer officer, was charged with the lon- 
gitude determinations along the north- 
ern boundary of the United States, 


between Winnipeg and the Lake of the 
Woods. His work consisted in trans- 
porting a set of chronometers running 
on Greenwich time from station to sta- 
tion, and in determining at each place 
the local time by observation. A com- 
parison of the local times with the chro- 
nometer times gave the longitudes from 
Greenwich. As the country near the 
Lake of the Woods is but a succession 
of morasses, this work had to be done 
in the depth of winter when the marshes 
were frozen solidly. My friend, a lad of 
22 or so, had nearly completed all the 
links in his chain of stations, when he 
was caught with his entire party in a 
terrific storm of wind and snow. For 
hours and hours the band, with the dog 
sledges, plodded on and on towards the 
station where their companions were 
feverishly awaiting them. To stop was 
death. One by one the men became ex- 
hausted and fell in the snow, begging 
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to be allowed to sleep and to perish by 
freezing, rather than to go on in the 
hopeless search for camp. The few 
stronger ones (my friend among them) 
spent their forces in compelling the 
others to rise and struggle forward for 
their lives. The storm grew wilder and 
wilder, the night fell, and finally it 
seemed certain that the party was hope- 
lessly lost and must perish. 

Even the dogs refused to go farther. 
There was nothing left but to lie down 
and die. My friend opened his note- 
book and with his freezing fingers wrote 
a farewell message to his old father (him- 
self a graduate of the Academy and a 
distinguished General officer), to his 
mother, to his sister. Then folding his 
cloak about him and commending his 
soul to God, this young hero laid down 
to sleep —the last of all his command 
—with the knowledge that sleep was 
certain death. He had done his Duty. 
He could do ng more. But yes— Duty 
had another call. In the deadly stupor 
and chill of death it spoke to him; and 
the call was heard. As he told me, 
simply, not thinking it of great moment, 
“T remembered that the chronometers 
were not wound,” and that the longitude 
would thus be lost,— for the party was 
sure to be sought for and found within 
a day. Once more he obeyed the call 
of Duty. Once more he rose, struggled 
to the sledge, opened, wound, and care- 
fully covered, the chronometers, and 
once more laid down to die—this time in 
peace. A//his duty was done. It was 
a deed of which humanity may be proud ; 
done simply, in solitude, manfully, faith- 
fully, to the utmost. After many hours 
the party was indeed found —and saved ; 
“the longitude was not lost”; and the 
training of the school on the Hudson 
was displayed here, as it had been so 
often before, as it will be so many 
times again. 

The Academy was founded in 1802; 
in the war of 1812-15 the young grad- 
uates took part. One sixth of all who 
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served in the field laid dewn their lives 
for their country ; one fourth of the total 
number were either killed or wounded ; 
one fifth of the survivors were specially 
rewarded for conspicuous gallantry. In 
the Mexican war our armies were offi- 
cered by graduates and were opposed by 
a hostile force quadrupie their own. In 
a little over a year they had fought and 
won thirty battles, taken a thousand 
cannon, carried ten fortified places, and 
completed the conquest of Mexico and 
California. General Scott has said (in 
a letter of June 21, 1860): “I give it as 
my fixed opinion that, but for our grad- 
uated cadets, the war betweenthe United 
States and Mexico might, and probably 
would, have lasted some four or five 
years, with, in its first half, more defeats 
than victories falling to our share; 
whereas, in less than two campaigns, we 
conquered a great country and a peace, 
without the loss of a single battle or 
skirmish.” 

It is something to be able to’ do well 
what one sets out to do. Efficiency is 
a kind of virtue, and the record of these 
two wars sets a seal on the practical ef- 


ficiency of the graduated cadets. 
The record of the Academy during the 


civil war was the same. Four fifths of 
all the graduates of West Point remained 
faithful to the General Government dur- 
ing the civil war ; one half of those grad- 
uates who were from the South fought 
in the Federal ranks ; one fifth of those 
engaged were killed, and more than one 
third were wounded. The record of 
military efficiency is satisfying.’ Is it 
the same with the record of faithfulness 
to the Union cause? Ought we to ex- 
pect that more than four fifths, eight out 
of every ten graduates, should have re- 
mained faithful to the Union, in spite of 
State allegiance, the calls of ambition, 
and the promise of high reward? Alas, 
yes. The record is too small, and it is 
the one stain on the shield. 


1 The record of mere efficiency is no less striking if we 
take into account the services of officers of the Confed- 
erate army also. 
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In spite of the novel questions to be 
solved, the calls of family, friends, States, 
the country had a right to expect that 
more than eight out of every ten of all 
the graduates, that more than five out of 
ten graduates from the seceding States, 
should have remained faithful to their 
flag. In such tests, however, everything 
is comparative. In the Navy but seven 
out of ten remained loyal. Among the 
Regular Army officers who had been ap- 
pointed from civil life five out of every 
ten went over to the Southern States, 
while of the graduates of the Academy 
but two out of ten were disloyal. The 
United States District Judges who were 
resident in the South sided with their 
States, almost without exception. Of 
the senators from the seceding States 
but ane, and of the representatives but 
three, remained loyal. Nearly every 
agent of the State, Treasury, Interior, 
and Post Office Departments residing 
in the South, cast in his lot with the 
Southern cause. All these, like the offi- 
cers of the Army and Navy, were sworn 
officials of the Government. If we 
should examine the records of the vari- 
ous colleges,— Harvard, Yale, Colum- 
bia, Princeton,—we should find that 
their Southern graduates joined in the 
Southern cause almost to a man. 

The novelty of the questions at issue 
and the distressing moral conflicts in- 
volved, seduced and deceived the sworn 
servants of the public in every depart- 
ment of the Government. That de- 
partment in which the greatest percent- 
age remained faithful to their trust is 
the Army—that portion of the Army 
formed from the graduated cadets. 

I have thus traced rapidly a sketch of 
the National War School at West Point. 
I have shown how her sons are recruited 
from every rank of life, and how various 
are their conditions. I have exhibited 
the training which they undergo and 
have shown how it perfectly conforms to 
the method of Nature itself. I have set 
forth, from statistics, the results of such 
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training ; and the record is one in which 
we as Americans may well be proud. No 
human organization has ever fulfilled its 
special functions more perfectly than 
our National Military Academy. It will 
be immediately obvious why this is so— 
and I feel confident that no educator can 
read this sketch without finding in it 
lessons for himself to carry out in his 
own field of work. The results attained 
in our National School under highly 
specialized conditions cannot be reached 
in degree, under the circumstances of 
the common school. 

But the principles which stand out 
are eternally applicable. Once compre- 
hended they can be applied anywhere 
—under any circumstances. It would 
be unjust and ungracious in a son of 
the Academy to fail to name the man to 
whom abové all others West Point owes 
its present system. 

General Sylvanus Thayer was its Su- 
perintendent for seventeen years, from 
1817 to 1833 and gave to it in his long 
administration essentially the form it 
now has. The principles of his govern- 
ment have been most faithfully and in- 
telligently carried out by his successors 
in office and by the corps of professors 
and instructors. Public opinion among 
all the graduates is an immense force 
which tends to preserve and consolidate 
the main principles of the present sys- 
tem. There is no graduate of the Acad- 
emy who would not make any sacrifice 
to preserve a system whose excellence 
has been proved to him in thousands of 
varying circumstances. The principles 
which govern the administration of the 
Military Academy are of the highest in- 
terest to those in charge of our common 
schools ; but they are still more import- 
ant, in my view, to the governors of 
our State Universities, especially when 
those Universities have benefited by a 
grant of the public land and have en- 
gaged themselves to maintain a college 
where military subjects must be taught. 
Such Universities are endowed by the 
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United States for a special purpose, and 
they are in every way sacredly bound to 
carry out their trust. 

It is impossible and undesirable to 
organize such military departments on 
the exact model of West Point. Their 
main object is not to make professional 
soldiers, but rather to train civil citizens 
who shall not be totally ignorant of 
arms, and who shall have the patriotic 
spirit as well as the technical ability to 
be useful to the Nation ina time of trial. 
Such times of trial we have experienced 
already and we shall experience them 
again. It appears to me on every ac- 
count important that this subject shall 
receive attention. And I know of no bet- 
ter way in which to inculcate the sim- 
ple virtues which are the basis of char- 
acter than to encourage and foster these 
training schools specially endowed by 
Congress. The General Government, 
the State, the University, and the indi- 
vidual student will all be gainers —and 
that, in many different ways. If I have 
been able to show that there is a duty 
here, and that the means of performing 
it are simple and near at hand I shall 
have done a public service. 

If I have further exhibited some of 
the excellences of a Spartan system of 
training, which has triumphantly with- 
stood the tests of three great wars, as 
well as the trials which come with peace, 
I shall be most glad to have returned 
thus much to my Alma Mater. 

It seems to me that I understand, and 
that I must have made it clear, why it 
is that our little Army has never failed 
in any trial and why it never can fail so 
long as the same wise counsels govern 
the War-School at which our officers are 
trained ; and it appears to me that the 
methods which have been successful 
there are, with suitable modifications, 
universally applicable and deserving of 
adoption throughout our whole public 
educational system — from the common 
school to the State-supported Univer- 
sity. 

Edward S. Holden. 
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How curiously the small happenings 
of everyday life some times co-operate in 
leading up to the most tragic phases of 
human expervience! If the night watch- 
man of the Multnomah Iron Works had 
not deserted his post one wintry night 
to visit a saloon across the street, beau- 
tiful Gladys Deane would probably never 
have married Joe Dilway, and her young 
soul might never have scaled the heights 
nor sounded the depths through which 
it is the purpose of this little history to 
follow her. 

From a radical standpoint, the analy- 
sis might be carried yet further back, 
and it could be argued that if the saloon 
had not been there—. But I desist, be- 
cause this is to be neither a political nor 
yet a deeply analytical story, and it will 
suffice that the saloon was there, and 
that the glow of its lights and the clink 
of its glasses tempted the lonely night 
watchman to forsake his duty, thereby 
leaving the way clear for a shivering 
tramp to creep into the pattern shop and 
lie down among the dry shavings witha 
lighted pipe between his teeth. As a 
natural sequence, the sonorous clang of 
the big alarm bell rolled out upon the 
sleeping city some time in the wee sma’ 
hours, and when a new day dawned the 
huge, familiar pile of smoke-blackened 
buildings was gone, and in its stead lay 
a smoldering heap of ruins. 

Four hundred workmen were thus 
thrown suddenly out of employment, 
and the firm of Deane & Deverill, known 
as “The Mujtnomah Iron Works Com- 
pany,” was toppling on the verge of a 
ruin that meant something more than 
the mere effacement of buildings and 
machinery. For, in point of fact, that 
midnight fire embodied the climax of a 


long series of financial disasters to which 
the firm had of late been subjected, and 
as a man grown dizzy from a succession 
of rapid blows will finally totter and go 
down before a comparatively light 
stroke, so now must The Multnomah 
Iron Works Company succumb to a cas- 
ualty that in prosperous days of the past 
would scarcely have created more than 
a passing ripple in the current of their 
affairs. 

In the gray, chill dawn, while piles of 
black smoke still towered skyward above 
the scene, and patches of redhot metal 
glowed here and there in the smolder- 
ing mass, knots of workmen stood around 
the ruin, and in low voices discussed the 
situation, some of the older and more 
observant among them shaking their 
heads dubiously at any mention of a 
probable rebuilding of the works. 

“ Boys,” exclaimed a brawny moulder, 
looking unconsciously picturesque in his 
red woolen shirt and wide slouch hat, as 
he mounted a pile of broken flasks, and 
stood slightly elevated above his com- 
panions, “ Boys, we’re out of a job, an’ 
that ’s all there is about it ; an’ we ’ve got 
to rustle for another. Nouse waitin’ for 
the works to be rebuilt, for Deane & 
Deverill can’t do it. The old man’s sunk 
too much money in the Sunflower Mine 
lately, an’ the young one’s played too 
much poker. Even if this fire had n’t 
come, I’m thinkin’ there ’d been a crash 
here sooner or later ; I’ve seen it comin’ 
for a long time ; an’ the old man has seen 
it himself. Haven’t you noticed how 
gray, an’ bent, an’ old, he’s been lookin’ 
of late, and what a worried look —” 

“ Sh—! here he comes,” said a warn- 
ing voice, as the little crowd parted, and 
Cyril Deane, white-haired and bent with 
the weight of seventy years, passed 
among them toward his waiting carriage- 
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When he had reached the center of the 
group he paused for an instant, and 
turned his dim eyes from one swarthy 
face to another, while the gray pallor of 
his own features seemed to deepen vis- 
ibly, and his lips twitched spasmodically, 
as he made an effort to speak. 

“My men,” he said tremulously, “I 
cannot tell you how —how —sorry I am; 
I—I—” He. faltered and broke. off, 
and turning, went on slowly to the car- 
riage. 

The men felt instinctively that he had 
intended to say that he was sorry they 
were thrown out of employment, and his 
agitation touched them as no eloquence 
of expression could have done. 

“ Boys,” said he of the red shirt ina 
subdued way, as he descended from the 
flasks, ‘Ill be dashed if I ain’t sorry for 
the old man; he’s always donethe square 
thing by us, you know.” 

A chorus of assent arose from a dozen 
muscular throats. 

“ An’ it must be deuced hard,” went 
on the speaker, “ after bein’ a rich man 
for seventy years, to get bu’sted at last. 
[ tell you, boys, poverty has its bless- 
in’s; one of ’em is that us poor cusses 
hain’t far to fall to get to the bottom, an’ 
it don’t cut us up like that,’— nodding 
his head in the direction of the receding 
carriage. “So long’s we can find the 
chink for an all-around drink we’re all 
right. Come on, every mother’s son of 
you, an’ let’s drink to the old man’s 
health.” 

And the speaker, followed by a goodly 
portion of his audience, went across the 
street, and laid a few fresh stones in the 
foundation of his “ blessed poverty.” 

Meantime, Cyril Deane’s carriage 
rolled on through the wintry streets, and 
drew up at last before a handsome house 
on a spacious avenue. But when the 
coachman descended and opened thedoor 
of the vehicle, he started back with a 
sudden cry of alarm, for the kindly old 
man he had served for years had slipped 
from the cushioned seat and lay among 


the rugs on the floor of the carriage, in 
an attitude so rigid that, taken in con- 
nection with the livid pallor of his drawn 
and motionless features, it was scarcely 
strange that to the man it suggested the 
ghastliness of death. 

In wild excitement he ran up the steps 
and alarmed the household. 

“ Mr. Deane is dead,— in the carriage, 
— dead, { tell you!” he gasped to the 
astounded footman who opened the door, 
and who only stared at him, and echoed 
that dread monosyllable, “ Dead /” 

And then, before either of the men 
could move, there was the quick rustle 
of a woman's garments in the hall, and 
Cyril Deane’s daughter Gladys, white, 
stricken, and silent, with that silence 
that is more awful than the most heart- 
rending cry, ran past them, down the 
steps, and sprang into the open door of 
the carriage. 

“QO Lord, what made me blab it out 
that way? I never thought of her!” 
muttered the conscience-stricken coach- 
man, as he hastily followed the girl. 

“Robert! Ben! Come here!’’ she 
called in the low, quick tone of con- 
trolled excitement. “ He is not dead,— 
his heart pulsates! O, heaven above, I 
am thankful! Here, quick ; lift him in 
the rug, so, and carry him gently.” 

The morning papers that day con- 
tained brief accounts of the burning of 
The Multnomah Iron Works, but it re- 
mained for one of their evening contemi- 
poraries to add :— 

“Mr: Cyril Deane, senior member of 
the firm, was stricken with paralysis 
while riding home in his carriage from 
the scene of the conflagration, and the 
physicians in charge of his case feel but 
little hope of his recovery. Mr. Deane 
is seventy years of age, and the fire, 
coming, as we learn, in the wake of finan- 
cial embarrassments, proved too great a 
shock for him. It is scarcely probable 
that he can ever recover either his health 
or his former financial standing, the firm 
being, according to prevalent rumor, on 
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the verge of bankruptcy. If the works 
are ever rebuilt, it will be when the prop- 
erty has passed into other hands. The 
loss by the fire in the way of expensive 
machinery is very heavy, and the insur- 
ance, for some unexplained reason, is so 
light as to be scarcely worth consider- 
ing.” 

The scribe who wrote the foregoing 
paragraph had not the slightest sus- 
picion that he was helping Fate to weave 
the first meshes of a web about two un- 
conscious victims. But he was. Ina 
few hours after the publication of his 
paper, an Associated Press dispatch was 
carrying the paragraph, almost verba- 
tim, over mountain and plain to far-off 
Oregon, where it was republished, and 
came in due time beneath the eye of one 
who could read volumes between the 
lines, and whose great warm heart ached 
over the sad tidings. 

“Poor old man! Poor motherless 
girl!”’ was all he said; but an hour later 
a dispatch was flashing along the wires, 
worded thus :— 

To Mr. CyrIL DEANE, 640 V— AVENUE, 
DENVER, COL. 

Would ten thousand dollars be of any use to you? 
Say the word, and the money is yours. 

JosErH DILWay. 

That message, coming as it did to 
Gladys Deane in the darkest hour of her 
young life, broke down the restraint she 
had imposed upon herself, and brought 
to her eyes the first tears to which she 
had yielded since those awful words of 
the coachman had fallen upon her ear. 

For one moment, after reading the 
message, she had been compelled to 
pause in order to recall the identity of 
the sender, for it was four years since 
she had heard his name, and in that 
time she had probably not thought of 
- him a dozen times, and then only in the 
vaguest way, and without the least no- 
tion of ever seeing him or hearing of 
him again. In fact, but for one bygone 
incident, she might have failed utterly 
to recall who Joseph Dilway was. To 
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her he had been only one of half a dozen 
engineers employed in her father’s foun- 
dry, and it was only Mr. Deane’s strong 
preference for him that had ever brought 
him to her notice. She had never been 
quite able to understand why her father 
should have singled out this one work- 
man from his fellows to bestow upon 
him his confidence and friendship to a 
degree that is unusual between two men 
bearing the relationship of employer and 
employee, and separated by the gener- 
ally stern barriers that stand between 
wealth and poverty, education and illit- 
eracy. Of the innate nobility of the 
man himself she had never had a glimpse 
until, in that supreme hour of trial, when 
she found herself standing on the thresh- 
old of orphanage and destitution, his dis- 
patch was put into her hands, and 
something of the simple, uncalculating 
generosity of his offer dawned upon her. 

The one incident of the past that 
flashed upon her then and helped her to 
recollect Joe Dilway was of that nature 
that no girl ever forgets,—the senti- 
mental. Did any woman ever yet catch 
a gleam of tenderness for herself in a 
man’s eyes, and not remember him ever 
after, through all the vicissitudes of wife- 
hood, motherhood, and oldage? A faint, 
half-smiling memory it may be, but it 
lingers. 

Gladys Deane remembered Joe Dil- 
way as he had looked and acted the last 
time she had ever seen him. Her father 
had sent him up from the foundry one 
day for a certain scientific work from the 
library, and Gladys, rather priding her- 
self upon her familiarity with her fa- 
ther’s favorite books, had sprung lightly 
upon a step-ladder to reach the desired 
volume, the weight of which had caused 
her to lose her balance, and she was fall- 
ing, when the young engineer’s strong 
arms had saved her. It was all over ina 
moment, and she would straightway 
have forgotten so trivial an episode, but 
for the fact that upon regaining her 
equilibrium she found one of her hands 
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retained in that of her companion, and 
ere she could release it, he had bent his 
head and pressed his lips upon it, as if 
yielding in an unguarded moment to an 
ungovernable impulse. 

Just how abruptly she had snatched 
her hand from him, and how much of 
offended pride and scorn had flashed 
from her eyes, she had never even tried to 
realize ; but she had never forgotten the 
way in which the flush, called up by a 
sense of his own presumption, had faded 
suddenly from his bronzed face, to be 
succeeded by a pallor that was little 
short of deathly, as he hastily mur- 
mured :— 

“Forgive me, Miss Gladys; I will 
never do that again,’ and went out of 
her presence with a humility that soft- 
ened her resentment. 

Two days later her father said to her, 
in a troubled way : — 

“T cannot think what has come over 
Dilway. He notified me today to look 
out for another man to take his place, as 
he is going to start for the Pacific Coast 
next week. He has worked so steadily 
and has seemed so well content with 
me, that this sudden move is something 
of a surprise and disappointment to me. 
I shall never get another man like him ; 
he is one ina thousand. I have offered 
to raise his wages, and have all but 
begged him not to leave me, but in vain ; 
he is determined to go, and will only 
say that he has a good reason for going, 
but it is of a nature that he cannot ex- 
plain to me.” 

Gladys made no reply to this piece of 
news, and her father, thinking of Joe 
Dilway and not of her, failed to notice 
the slight flush of consciousness that for 
a moment dyed her face. He had never 
connected the two in his thoughts, but 
so thoroughly democratic and just was 
his character, that had poor Joe been less 
reticent he might have found, if not an 
ally, at least a sympathizer, in the father 
of the girlhe loved. But with an innate 
strength of reserve that did no discredit 
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to his manhood, Joe held his peace, and 
in less than a week from the day on 
which he had inadvertently shown 
Gladys that glimpse of his heart, he was 
on his long journey westward. 

During the next four years Gladys 
never heard his name spoken ; and if his 
former employerand friend ever received 
any word from Joe, he forgot to mention 
it to his daughter. ' 

And now here was this dispatch, dated 
at Portland, Oregon, and bearing upon 
its face evidence from a pecuniary stand- 
point at least that the world had not dealt 
hardly with the wanderer. 

Gladys read the message more than 
once, and remembering all was touched 
by it deeply. The very smallness of the 
proffered sum, as measured by the vac- 
uum that awaited it, and the hard way 
in which she knew each dollar had been 
earned and saved, only added to the 
pathos of it all, and she bathed the sense- 
less paper in tears, any one of which 
poor foolish Joe would have given his life 
to kiss away. 

Bur the tears were not for Joe. Let 
there be no misconception as to that. 
When the heart is full and the soul is 
groping in gloom, an act of kindness 
from an unexpected source will often tap 
the fountains of feeling to their depths. 
So it was with Gladys, and her mur- 
mured words, as she sank down and 
wept, were: *‘ To think that the first of- 
fer of veal help should come to us from 
poor Joe Dilway! Our fine friends — 
many of them able to lay down a million 
for every one of his thousands — have 
been lavish with messages of sympathy 
and condolence, but they have left it for 
this poor, hard working man to show the 
face of real friendship.” 

“ Father too ill to be consulted, and 
Mr. Deverillabsent. Further answer to 
your generous offer by mail,” was the 
reply she sent, in her own name, without 
an hour’s unnecessary delay. 

To say that Joe Dilway gave an un- 
wonted degree of attention to the move- 
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ments of the postman, during the days 
immediately succeeding the receipt of 
that dispatch, conveys but a faint idea 
of the new-born interest he evinced in 
that busy functionary’s comings and 
goings. The mere sight of the blue-gray 
uniform with its black stripes was suffi- 
cient to inaugurate a trip-hammer move- 
ment in his breast ; and when at last the 
allotted number of days were past, and 
the cream-tinted envelope was actually 
in his hands, those toil-hardened mem- 
bers trembied visibly, and made very 
clumsy work of opening the missive. 

“ My more than kind friend,” was the 
way in which Gladys addressed him ; and 
then, in the fullness of her heart, con- 
tinued : “ The sacred duty devolves upon 
me of speaking for one who is speechless, 
and of trying to say to you something of 
what he would say, in response to your 
generous offer, were he able to compre- 
hend its import and dictate a reply. 

“Tt is now more than forty-eight hours 
since he was stricken, and while we are 
beginning to venture a hope that he may 
live, it is sadly evident that he can never 
be the same, either physically or men- 
tally, that he has been; and the physi- 
cians say that for months to come he 
must be carefully guarded from care or 
vexation of any sort. Especially are we 
charged to avoid all mention of business 
affairs in his presence ; so even were he 
fully able to comprehend me, I should 
not dare inform him of your kindness, 
nor consult him as to my reply. 

“ As stated in my dispatch, Mr. Dev- 
erill is absent, in the East, and though 
he may have started home immediately 
upon receiving news of the fire, we can- 
not expect him for at least three days 
yet. Inthe meantime, no one here knows 
aught of the state of the firm’s affairs, 
beyond the patent fact that they are in 
a very bad way; and I, with no one to 
inform or advise me, find it difficult to 
reply satisfactorily to your offer. I have, 
however, just returned from an inter- 
view with thecompany’s bookkeeper and 
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lawyers, and while they are reticent with 
me, I have learned enough to feel cer- 
tain of the utter insolvency of the firm. 
Therefore, though pitifully ignorant of 
such matters, I conclude that five times 
the amount you name would prove in- 
adequate to save us. Certain it is that 
unless I could be made to see very clear- 
ly that there would be no risk, I would 
never, as my father’s representative, 
consent to the acceptance of your more 
than generous offer. 

“All I can do is to thank you, from 
my inmost heart, in the name of him so 
near and dear to me, beside whose pros- 
trate form I am writing these lines. 
Should the happy day ever come when 
he shall again be able to write, he will 
thank you in words more fitting and 
eloquent thanany at my command. Yet 
not even he could feel more deeply sen- 
sible than I of your unselfish generosity. 
I think it may surprise you to learn that 
among all the beautifully-worded mes- 
sages of sympathy I have received from 
affluent and hitherto demonstrative 
friends, not one has taken the direct and 
substantial form of yours. It seems to 
have been left for you to prove to me, in 
this dark hour, that there is something 
more in friendship than the name. 

“Should I, hereafter, learn anything 
from Mr. Deverill that would make your 
offer available, I will at once let you 
know. I believe, however, that the firm 
is doomed, and that everything — home 
and all— must go. I see before me a 
life of trouble and toil ; but if father is 
spared to me I will try to be brave in 
facing the world. Surely I can never 
weary of working for him. 

‘Most gratefully your friend, 
“GLADYS DEANE.” 

If Gladys had found pathos in the sim- 
plicity of Joe’s offer of assistance, he 
found more in those closing lines of her 
letter, and his frank blue eyes were dim 
when he had finished its perusal. 

“Trouble and toil for er,” he mut- 
tered. “O, it must not be!” 
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And through the days and nights that 
followed, his dreams, waking or sleep- 
ing, were haunted with visions of those 
untried little hands doing battle with the 
world for bread. 

He hesitated long about answering 
her letter, not from any dearth of sym- 
pathy nor lack of words to express him- 
self, but simply because the science of 
the pen was one with which he was not 
as familiar as that of mechanics, and he 
knew that the scrawl he would produce 
would mercilessly reveal his lack of ed- 
ucation to one in whose esteem he would 
not needlessly fall one jot lower. But 
the letter must be answered, and as he 
could scarcely avail himself of the tele- 
graph for the transmission of an entire 
letter, and would not resort to what he, 
with old-fashioned notions of honor, 


mentally termed the subterfuge of “ get- 
ting someone else to write his letter, and 
palming it off for his own,” he had no 
recourse but to write it himself. It 
proved to bea veritable labor of love. 
Not that a syllable of love was allowed 
to creep in anywhere ; but the spirit of 


love breathed between the straggling 
lines ; and the labor of the effort was 
apparent in every uncertain curve and 
startling angle of the uncouth chirog- 
raphy. 

Three evenings were consumed in the 
composition of the letter, many a para- 
graph being destroyed and rewritten 
before a result was finally attained that 
he thought would “do.” Even then, the 
poor fellow scanned the pages disap- 
provingly, and muttered, with a sigh : — 

“If only she could know that at the 
age when most boys arein school I was 
hard at work trying to keep my old pa- 
rents out o’ the poor house, maybe she 
would n’t so much mind. But she don’t 
know.” 

No, Gladys did not know; and when 
for the first time in her life she saw her 
own name defrauded of its legitimate 
capital G, and written thus — “ gladdis,” 
while huge capitals were thickly sown, 
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hit or miss, all through the unique pro- 
duction, was it strange that the corners. 
of her pretty mouth twitched with an 
involuntary smile, even while tears trem- 
bled on her lashes, called forth by the 
noble spirit of sympathy and helpfulness 
that throbbed through it all. 

Poor Joe: if he could have seen that 
smile, shadowy and fleeting though it 
was, his heart would have well nigh brok- 
en. But he was spared the sight; and 
he never knew that.in after days, when 
Gladys was striving to resign herself to 
a fate that she deemed hard, the mem- 
ory of that illiterate scrawl would rise 
mockingly before her, in contrast with 
certain beautiful, flowing epistles that 
came to her from another source. 

At the time of its receipt, however, 
Gladys, suffering under the pressure of 
her first great trial, gave it comparatively 
little thought ; and Joe, in the far-away 
metropolis of the Northwest, watched in 
vain for the letter that he half hoped 
and wholly wished for. But weeks and 
months came and went, and bis patient 
vigil was unrewarded. His anxiety and 
perplexity grew constantly, for he had 
earnestly asked to be kept informed of 
Mr. Deane’s progress towards recovery, 
and of the final outcome of the settle- 
ment of the estate. 

On the latter score he was especially 
anxious, and watched the newspapers 
unceasingly for anything that might 
serve to enlighten him ; forin the depths 
of his heart there had sprung up a hope 
that could neither grow nor wither until 
Gladys Deane’s future should be clearly 
defined. In his secret thoughts he put 
it in this wise: “ If there ’’s anything left 
for her an’ the old father to live on, I’ll 
keep far enough away and never trouble 
her. But if the worst comes, an’ no 
other man wins her, I’ll go to her an’ 
let her decide which would be the hard- 
est lot,—to let old Joe care for her, or to 
wear her sweet lifeout with toil an’ troub- 
le an’stint. Most likely she’ll choose the 
last. When I think of the look in her 
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eyes that day in the library, I’m ’most 
sure she will; but I’ll never rest till I 
know for certain. Anyway, it can’t cut 
any deeper than that did.” 

So he planned and waited, and hoped 
and feared, alternately, until eleven 
months had rolled away, and still no 
word had reached him from Gladys, and 
he knew naught of her fate; though 
twice in that tedious time he had writ- 
ten and humbly asked to be informed. 

Meanwhile, he had been systematically 
arranging his affairs in preparation for 
an absence of indefinite duration, and 
one day, after both his letters had re- 
turned to him bearing the depressing 
stamp of the Dead Letter office, he could 
endure the suspense no longer, and, 
hastily packing a valise he boarded an 
eastward-bound train. 

In a few days he was in Denver once 
more, standing at the door of Gladys’s 
old home, ringing for admittance. The 
face of the footman who opened the 
door was unknown to him, and his heart 
throbbed a little faster, even while he 
reminded himself that a change of ser- 
vants was no rare or portentous occur- 
rence. 

“Ts Miss Deane at home?” he in- 
quired. 

The man stared. 

“Miss Deane?” he echoed interrog- 
atively. “There is no such person here, 
sir.” 

“Then Mr. Cyril Deane doesn’t live 
here now?” queried Joe. 

“No, sir. Never heard the name be- 
fore. This is the residence of Mr. Isaac 
Rosenblatt, sir.” 

The man was obviously impatient to 
be rid of him. 

“Thank you,” said Joe. “Is Mr. Ros- 
enblatt at home?” 

“ No, sir; never at this hour.” 

“Ts Mrs. Rosenblatt at home?” 

“ Engaged, sir, always at this hour.” 

“Seems I’ve struck an unfortunate 
hour,” was Joe’s mental comment ; but 
he persevered. 
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“T do not wish to trouble Mrs. Rosen- 
blatt,” he said; “but will you be kind 
enough to ask her if she can tell a stran- 
ger, from the West, where to find Mr. 
Cyril Deane, who owned this house a 
year ago?” 

The man complied, though not very 
graciously. 

“No, sir,” he announced, returning a 
moment later. “Mrs. Rosenblatt knows 
nothing about the former owner of this 
place.” 

Joe’s frame of mind, as he went down 
the broad sweep of steps, was an almost 
indescribable mingling of conflicting 
emotions. 

“If the old home had to go, it ain’t 
likely they’ve got much left,” he was 
saying to himself, with the honest con- 
viction that he felt naught but sorrow 
and pity for hisold employer. Yet deep, 
deep down, beneath the sorrow and the 
pity, the germ of a dear hope was quick- 
ening. An indefinable thrill ran along 
his veins, giving a firmer impulse to his 
very footsteps, and kindling the light of 
anew and sacred purpose in his eyes. 
He must find Gladys Deane. 

Ere he had walked the length of a 
square, his practical mind had decided 
upon the first step to be taken in the 
search. He would go directly to Russell 
& Rawlinson, the attorneys at-law who 
in the old days had been her father’s 
legal advisers. They had doubtless con- 
ducted the settlement of. his affairs, and 
who so likely as they to be able to fur- 
nish reliable information, not only re- 
garding the final outcome of that settle- 
ment, but also as to their old client’s 
present whereabouts. 

Acting upon this idea he was walking 
briskly along the well-known thorough- 
fares, when he suddenly found his pro- 
gress barred by a girlish form, and a 
voice, half childish, half womanly, and 
not altogether unfamiliar, cried :— 

“Why, Uncle Joe, is it you? Don’t 
you know Hetty Martin?” 

Joz had looked blank for an instant 
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but as he heard the name his face light- 
ed up, and he held out both hands, for 
he recognized in the speaker the daugh- 
ter of a fellow-workman of the old time. 

“ Why, if it ain’t little Hetty,” he ex- 
claimed ; “little Hetty, that used to sit 
on my knee an’ kiss me, an’ pull my mus- 
tache! An’ no doubt, if I’d ask her to 
do the same now, she’d decline, eh? 
Yet it’s only five years since I left.” 

“QO, but five years makes lots of dif- 
ference sometimes, you know, Uncle 
Joe,” retorted the girl. 

“So it seems ; it’s made such a lot of 
difference in you that I’d never have 
known you, my dear, if you hadn’t spo- 
ken. How’s father an’ mother, an’ the 
twin babies ?” 

“Come along home with me, and see 
for yourself,” said Hetty. “They'll be 
gladder to see you than me, though I 
have n’t been home for two months.” 

“ Not home for twomonths !” echoed 
Joe. ‘ How is that, Hetty?” 


“Why, I’m livin’ out now, Uncle Joe, 
tryin’ to help father along, you see, be- 
cause he had a spell of fever about a 


year ago, an’ is n't as able to work as he 
used to be. I’ve got a good place, too, 
the only drawback bein’ that it’s ten 
miles out in the country, an’ the pay is 
small. But I don’t care so much for 
that, because I know it’s all that Miss 
Gladys can afford to pay; an’ she’s so 
good to me that—” 

“ Miss— who did you say?” interrupt- 
ed Joe with a very perceptible start. 

“Miss Gladys Deane. Don’t you re- 
collect her? You must have seen her 
sonretimes, when you worked in the old 
Multnomah. The Deanes are-down in 
the world now, you know,— as poor as 
we are, an’ poorer; and Miss Gladys 
hires me to take care of her father, while 
she teaches school.” 

“Hetty,” said Joe, with sudden de- 
cision, “it’s pleasant talkin’ over old 
friends an’ old times with you, an’ I 
guess, as you’re kind enough to ask me, 
I'll just walk home with you.” 
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When Joe’s head pressed the pillow 
that night, he knew as much of the daily 
trials and burdens of Gladys Deane’s 
new life as it was possible for anyone 
but herself to tell him. Hetty Martin, 
while suspecting nothing of his feeling 
for Gladys, was pleased at the kindly 
interest he evinced in the unfortunate 
old man who had once been his employ- 
er ; and when, at length, he proposed to 
accompany her on her return the follow- 
ing day, she acquiesced, though some- 
what hesitatingly. 

“Miss Gladys has charged me, over 
an’ over, never to let any of her fine 
friends know where she is,” said the girl 
thoughtfully ; “but it isn’t likely she 
meant such as you, is it, Uncle Joe?” 

“No,” said Joe, “not such as me 
there ’s nothing fine about me, you know 
Hetty.” 

Thus it came about that on the after- 
noon of the second day after his arrival 
in Denver, Joe found himself standing 
beneath the humble country roof that 
sheltered the girl of his love. As he 
clasped her father’s trembling hands in 
his, and noted the attenuated features, 
the thinned and whitened hair, and the 
almost infantile blankness of expression 
in the gray eyes that once had been so 
clear and keen, his honest heart swelled 
with a boundless compassion, and his 
eyes were blurred with tears as he per- 
mitted them to take in the little, low- 
ceiled apartment, with its humble, al- 
most comfortless furnishings. 

And thus, too, it came about that when 
Gladys Deane that evening closed the 
door of the weather-beaten schoolhouse 
in the hollow, and came wearily home 
across the meadows, she found a scene 
awaiting her in the little sitting-room 
that was destined to exert a powerful 
influence upon her in the crisis of her 
life that, all unknown to her, was close 
at hand. She found Joe Dilway sitting 
beside her father, talking in a cheerful, 
soothing way of his home in the far 
West, of the boundless resources and 
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matchless climate of that region ; talk- 
ing, in short, of anything and everything 
that could serve to lead the old man’s 
feeble mind from his own troubles and 
ailments into the contemplation of new 
and pleasing scenes. 

The one being on earth that Gladys 
Deane, at that time, loved better than 
herself,—better, perhaps, than life itself, 
—was her old father ; and had Joe Dilway 
spent months in planning his siege, he 
could not more surely have touched the 
keynote of her favor than he had thus 
unwittingly done by simply following the 
dictates of hiskind, uncalculating nature. 
With one glance at the unwonted smile 
on the peevish and withered old face, 
Gladys went up to poor Joe and gave 
him a greeting that flooded his soul with 
hope and his bronzed face with a crim- 
son glow. 

“Gladdy, Joe has come all the way 
from Oregon just to see us, and to learn 
how the world is using us. That is friend- 
ship, is n’t it, my little girl?” 

“Tt is, indeed,” said she, smiling grate- 
fully upon Joe. “I know of no one else 
in the world who would travel a hun- 
dredth part of that distance to see us.” 

Altogether Joe was in a tumultuously 
happy frame of mind that night, when 
he took leave of the Deanes at a rather 
late hour, and made his way to the vil- 
lage, two miles distant, where at the one 
small hotel he engaged board for a fort- 
night, and then crept into a bed not 
exactly sumptuous in its appointments, 
and dreamed away the hours that lay 
between him and the new day that held 
for him another glimpse of the beautiful 
face he loved. 

He told himself many times that time 
and trial had only added to her beauty 
and charm of manner. True, she had 
grown thin and pale, and her face had a 
careworn expression that it never knew 
in the days of ease and affluence ; but 
how sweet, and grave, and womanly she 
was. And O, how it thrilled him to 
think that — God and Gladys willing — 
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it should be his privilege to lift the bur- 
den of care away from her, and set her 
heart once more in tune with all the 
melodies of youth, and hope, and glad- 
ness. 

Yet after all, when morning came, and 
in the cold, practical light of the new 
day he went over again every word and 
glance she had given him, his sound 
sense and reason told him that it all 
might mean nothing, or at least only a 
degree of friendship that from Gladys 
Deane would be worse than nothing to 
him. 

So when he met her again, his pulses 
were somewhat calmer, and his hopes 
once more at ebb. 

What was he, he asked himself, rough, 
unlettered, and toil-stunted, as he was, 
that he should dare to dream of gath- 
ering so fair and sweet a being to his 
breast? She was as far above him, he 
thought, as the stars of heaven are above 
the flowers of earth. ° 

The torture of uncertainty grew with 
each hour of his stay in the vicinity of 
his idol, until, as that fortnight drew to 
a close, he resolved that there was nc 
need to bear it longer. 

“ Just as well speak out an’ have it 
over, whichever way it is to be,” he said 
to himself. Poor fellow, he was pain- 
fully conscious of his inability to woo as 
women of refinement like to be wooed ; 
and he guessed that his chances of suc- 
cess would not be augmented by a long- 
er intrusion of his presence without giv- 
ing some expression to the hope and 
purpose that had brought him half-way 
across the continent. 

Once resolved that the time had come, 
he put on his hat and started for the eot- 
tage by a circuitous path that would lead 
him past the schoolhouse near the hour 
when Gladys was wont to dismiss her 
flock. A quiet walk across the meadows 
with her would, he thought, afford him 
a better opportunity to speak than he 
could hope for at the cottage. But the 
rude little temple of Minerva was closed 
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and silent when he reached it, though 
upon consulting his watch he found it 
yet lacked a full half-hour of the usual 
closing time. 

Wondering what could have caused 
even so slight a variation from the ev- 
eryday routine of the young teachers 
life, he kept on in the grass-bound path 
until he stood again at the cottage gate, 
where Hetty awaited him, and the vil- 
lage doctor was just driving away, down 
the dusty lane that led to the highway. 

“ What is it, Hetty?” he asked appre- 
hensively. 

“T just thought I’d tell yon, before 
you go in, Uncle Joe, that Mr. Deane 
was took with one of his spells this aft- 
ernoon, an’ I went after Miss Gladys 
an’ the doctor. But don’t look soscared; 
he has them spells often, an’ he always 
pulls through, somehow. Thisis an un- 
common hard one, though, an’ I heard 
the doctor tell Miss Gladys that he 
could n’t stand many more like it; an’ 
that nothin’ but an ocean voyage an’ 
change of climate could save him. Think 
of talkin’ to 4er about ocean voyages, an’ 
she a wearin’ her life out just to keep 
this old leaky roof over their heads! 
Doctors hain’t much sense, seems to me.” 

Joe stood silent a moment, then went 
softly in through the low, vine-draped 
door, intending to go at once to Mr. 
Deane’s bedside. But as he was about 
to pass through the little sitting-room, a 
long-drawn, sobbing breath fell on his 
ear and arrested his careful steps. Paus- 
ing just within the threshold, and glan- 
cing around, his eyes fell on Gladys, as 
she lay with her face buried in the pil- 
low of the straight-backed, old-fashioned 
settee. 

For the second time in his methodical 
and well governed life, Joe Dilway yield- 
ed to an overwhelming impulse, and 
quickly crossing the room knelt, and 
took one of Gladys Deane’s hands in 
his own. But scarcely an instant it 
nestled there, for at the first touch she 
sprang erect and drew it from him, with 
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an abrupt movement that reminded him 
painfully of that other time in her fa- 
thers library, five years before. 

“TI am sorry, Mr. Dillway, that I— 
that you should have found me so low- 
spirited, but —”’ she began falteringly. 
And then, feeling that the supreme mo- 
ment of his life had come, Joe told, as 
best he could, his love and his hope, and 
all his great longing to take her to him- 
self, and shelter her forever from the 
storms of life. 

* All this has been in my heart for 
seven long years, Gladys,” he said, “ but 
I’d never have uttered a word of it — I’d 
never have come near you, if the world 
had gone all right with you; for no 
livin’ soul knows better than I do how 
far below you I am, an’ how impossible 
it is for you ever to care for me as I do 
for you. But when everything went 
wrong with you, it almost broke my 
heart to think of you workin’ an’ strivin’ 
for life, in a world that’s cold an’ hard 
even tous strong men. If you can bear 
with me, Gladys,— if you think you can 
ever learn to bear with my commonness 
an’ ignorance an’ all,” he went on plead- 
ingly, while his eyes searched her chan- 
ging face, “I'll be good to you, dear, all 
the days of your sweet life, if I live so 
long. Your wishes shall be my wishes ; 
an’ your dear old father shall be my fa- 
ther. I ain’t a rich man, but I’ve made 
some money out West, an’ I can take 
you both to a good home, an’ keep you 
in comfort.” 

While he spoke there was little in the 
pallid, beautiful face before him to en- 
courage him to goon; and when he 
ceased and waited for her to reply, it 
seemed to him almost that he saw the 
desperate look of a hunted dumb crea- 
ture in her averted eyes. He silently 
took her hand again, and as it was not 
withdrawn, he bowed his forehead upon 
it, and thus waited. 

I can pay no higher tribute to the in- 
nate breadth and nobility of my humble 
hero’s nature than to say that in that 
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hour, he pitied Gladys Deane almost as 
deeply and tenderly as he loved her. 

“ And your dear old father shall be my 
father.” 

Those were the words which won the 
battle for Joe ; for they rung and re-rung 
through the troubled recesses of the 
girl’s soul, and with their influence 
strong upon her, she said, at last: 

“Joe, it shall be as you wish.” 

And if Joe knew that she silently add- 
ed, “For father’s sake,” he closed his 
ears to the unheard sound, and allowed 
the chords of his soul to be swept by the 
first great joy his meagre life had ever 
known. 

A week later, when the invalid was 
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able to sit up in the sunshine by the lit- 
tle parlor window, Joe and Gladys went 
quietly to the parsonage in the village, 
and returning, Gladys Dilway went in 
at the door through which Gladys Deane 
had passed out. She was almost death- 
ly white, and there was a quivering sob 
in her voice as she crossed the little 
room in the softened evening light, say- 
ing: “Father dear, kiss your girl, and 
tell her youare glad; tell her you are 
happy ; tell her—” 

She broke off suddenly, for she had, 
reached and bent above the beloved form 
in the high-backed chair by the window, 
and found herself face to face with th< 
awful mystery of death. 

Carrie Blake Morgan. 
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Au! over on yonder foothill 
The poppy burns for thee, 
And up from the mesa’s level 
The lark’s sweet ecstasy 
Comes over the fields of clover 
Like summer rains in June, 
And the longing heart of the lover 
Re-echoes the lingering tune, 
‘I love thee,—I love —I love thee, 
My little love,—alone,” 

And the lover; “I love thee, dearie,— 
Love ever thee,— my own.” 
And the bird on the mesa singing 
Redoubles his golden trill, 

But the lover —is ever sighing, 
Sighing and waiting still. 
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** Rest, loved one, rest.” 

** CHARLES F, BROWNE, 
Known to the world as 
‘ARTEMUS WARD,’ 

Died in Southampton, Eng., 
March 6, 1867, 

Aged, 33 years. 

His name will live as 
A sweet and unfading recollection.’ 
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THE above epitaph, written by the 
genial humorist’s mother, one may read 
on a marble slab in the little cemetery 
at Waterford, Oxford County, Maine,— 
“ Water-ford near Rum-ford,” as he used 
to say, “the little village that nestled 
amongst the hills and never did anything 
but nestle.” It is a charming spot 
where rest the remains of Charles Far- 
rar Browne, looking out upon the little 
lake, and hard by the edge of a beech 
and maple wood, 

Where ruddy children tumbled in their play, 

And lovers came to woo, 
in the days when I first knew the place. 
Born in the same year and in the same 
neighborhood as himself, and all the 
scenes of his early life being as dear 
and familiar to me as the songs of the 
birds or the crests of the bordering hills, 
it has seemed partly a duty, as well as 
a privilege and pleasure, to add my little 
contribution to the literature his career 
has called forth. 

Even to those who knew him intimate- 
ly throughout, his real life seems to have 
begun just where the great world first 
heard of him, upon his early pilgrimage 
westward. Major Armstrong tells how 
the green youth of twenty-three, in long 
linen duster, came to him in 1857 in the 
little city of Tiffin, Ohio, and wanted to 
set type on the only newspaper in town ; 
how he took him into the hotel and gave 
him his first leisurely meal for many a 


day ; how he “set locals out of his head”’ 
for four dollars a week till Riley put him 
on the local staff of the Zo/edo Commer- 
cial, and paid him the munificent stipend 
of adollar aday. Here his witticisms 
attracted the attention of Mr. Gray, the 
veteran editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, and to that city the young jour- 
nalist went, and soon found fame and 
the beginning of good fortune. In fact, 
Cleveland was always morea home to him 
than any other place, and he who goes 
thither to this day can learn from the lips 
of many warm and willing witnesses with 
what peculiar pride and affection Ris 
memory is cherished. The rickety chair 
and the old pine table he used in the 
Plain Dealer office are preserved with 
great care in the Western Reserve His- 
torical Society. 

The “show” had taken possession of 
him from his very boyhood, and show- 
ss Ar- 


men were always his admiration. 
temus Ward,” the showman he clothed 
with flesh and blood early in his Plain 
Dealer work, was a faithful development 


and noaccident. The “ 3 moral bares” 
were born of thesame idea that evolved 
the caravan of the boy of ten, in his little 
Oxford County home, in which his moth- 
er’s cow, decked with fancy bed quilt, 
was the elephant. 

Nearly three years were spent in 
Cleveland, when he went to New York 
to assist in the making of Vanity Fair. 
But-in all this time his fragmentary 
newspaper work was only preparatory to 
entering upon a career that had been the 
dream of his life. It is curious to note 
that nearly all his newspaper friends 
tried to dissuade him from his purpose 
to attempt lecturing. Major Bone, the 
present managing editor of the Plain 
Dealer, having once gotten hold of a 
string of matter that appeared to have 
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been put together for use on the plat- 
form, made a personal appeal to Browne 
to give up the venture, as it would be 
sure to bea sorry failure. But he was 
persistent, even stubborn, (though al- 
ways amiably so,) in his purpose, though 
in other things he had been vacillating 
and inconstant. He had heard his say- 
ings retailed in minstrel halls and else- 
where, and if they were good, if they 
were merchandise, why should he not 
come to his own, since he was poor? 

The public is tolerably familiar with 
his first ventures, “Ghosts,” “ Sixty Min- 
utes in Africa,” and the “ Babes in the 
Wood.” He was determined to lecture, 
and on a plan of his own, a plan it took 
some time and money to effect. It was 
the golden age of the platform, but there 
had never been a humorous lecture, in 
any broad sense. To entertain, with 
pure frolic,audiences thus educated, was 
indeed an audacious undertaking. But 
Artemusnever seemed to have the slight- 
est doubt of his success, which shows 
how completely he had mastered the sub- 
ject. It was not, however, till his Cal- 
ifornia trip and what came out of it that 
his full ideal was to be realized,—a lec 
ture that should have a thread of narra- 
tive, or a series of pictures, or both, 
which he could use as the framework of 
his incomparable fun. 

In more ways than one the California 
journey in the season of 1863-64 proved 
of great consequence. His reception all 
along the route was wonderfully cordial. 
In Virginia City the miners took charge 
of his lecture, refusing to have tickets 
sold, but invited in the crowd, and then 
a committee passed among the audience 
and collected sixteen hundred dollars! 
One hat broke through with its load of 
gold. Everybody wanted to see the ten- 
derfoot who, on being requested to reply 
by wire what he would take for forty 
nights in California, instantly answered 
“ Brandy and water.”’ His wit was quick- 
er than the lightning, and his kindliness 
and humor simply measureless. 
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But this terribly trying trip in “the 
little den on wheels,” as he called the 
stage, brought on a serious illness upon 
his return by way of Utah; and yet, as 
has been hinted, it all turned out to be 
one of the greatest bits of good fortune. 
His enforced stay among the Mormons 
gave him an opportunity to study the 
inside history and working of their in- 
stitution, and thus furnish him what he 
had so long desired,—the subject of an 
illustrated lecture, which in those days 
meant a panorama or other series of 
actual pictures, instead of the modern 
stereopticon. On his reaching New 
York, in the spring of ’64, he at once set 
about his ideal plan, and was soon “on 
the road” with the most unique enter- 
tainment ever offered to the public. 

I shall never forget my meeting him 
in Baltimore the following winter, the 
last year of the war, when he was giving 
his new Mormon lecture in the quaint 
old ‘Maryland Institute.” I had not 
seen him for three years, and his first 
greeting was to thrust into my hand the 
program of his lecture, and a ticket in- 
scribed, “Admit the bearer and -one 
wife.” This ticket, the program, and 
autograph on an invitation to admit all 
my acquaintances, together with wood- 
cuts of the lecturer, and other curious 
mementoes of my old friend, gathered 
later, I keep among my treasures. 

From this time until the date of his 
leaving for England in the summer of 
1866, I had great opportunities to ob- 
serve and study him. There was some- 
thing very fascinating in his presence. 
Never was a man more misunderstood. 
He had not one trace of coarseness or 
real awkwardness. Though far from 
handsome, he had a fine, lithe figure, 
with smooth, light hair, teeth white and 
delicate, and the most beautiful hands. 
His voice was peculiarly soft, and his 
whole demeanor was that of a finely 
bred, sensitive, and modest gentleman. 
Even his most intimate friends could 
hardly understand why nothing of the 
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clown ever cropped out in facial or bodily 
contortion, when he was saying his odd 
things; but surely it never did, and this 
self poise and grave mien on all these 
occasions no one who knew him can ever 
for a moment forget. It is not strange 
that the great public always thought of 
him beforehand as a bumptious and 
rather uncouth specimen of the travel- 
ing showman, and it was their disap- 
pointment on seeing him that added 
greatly to the amusement of his enter- 
tainment. A London reporter relates 
that when he made his appearance in the 
evening on the stage, a large part of the 
audience that had never seen him sup- 
posed that he was the genteel manager 
who had come out to make some prelim- 
inary announcement. but the real fact 
is that Artemus Ward was not even af- 
fected by local coloring or prejudice, nor 
was his speech marked by a single pro- 
vincialism. He was a cosmopolitan gen- 
tleman in every relation of life. And 


this is what was the beginning of the 
power he had over his audiences, that 
they at once saw he was not to attempt 


to amuse them by antics, but by quietly 
saying things worth saying. And half 
the fun of the entertainment lay in the 
successive, or rather cumulative bursts 
of laughter that followed his best points. 
The bright few were ready to laugh on 
the instant; then a slower section of 
the audience would “catch on,” and 
finally all would be tumult for minutes 
together. 

The program of this Mormon lecture, 
precisely the same in England as here, 
was a wonderful creation ; and the very 
music in it showed the genius of the art- 
ist. It was at a time when the commu- 
nity was gorged with sentimental songs, 
and these were imitated and paraphrased 
by him, one of the pieces being entitled, 
“ Dearest, When Thou Sleepest, Dostest 
Dreamest of Me?” And yet Artemus 
was not a frivolous person. He had a 
deep and appreciative sentiment. More 
than this, he had reverence, and it was 
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because of these that he detested shal- 
low and unworthy persons and cheats. 
It was because he had real sentiment 
that he ridiculed gush. He was up to 
the intellectual standard of his audi- 
ences. It isa mistake to suppose he was 
in any way an inferior man. He knew 
men and he knew public affairs most 
correctly and thoroughly. One of his 
English critics has said of him that he 
knew as much about England as most 
Englishmen knew; and “To him the 
Tower of London was the history of 
England in stone and mortar.” 

I saw him the last time on the eve of 
his departure for London, where he was 
to face a critical and expectant public in 
the metropolis of England. He never 
seemed to doubt the entire satety of this 
venture, and was gleeful as a child over 
the prospect. Exactly as he had planned 
it, he delivered his opening lecture No- 
vember 13th, 1866, in Egyptian Hall, 
which had been made famous by many 
literary talkers. The notables among 
artists actors, the club men, in fact, the 
representatives of all social and literary 
London, were there,—all by invitation, 
the paying public not being admitted. 
On this first night, as I have said, it was 
the lecture on the Mormons. There was 
“the little picture shop, with its central 
curtain of green baize, the piano hidden 
from view, some pictures to be unrolled, 
a few good, but mostly very bad; while 
the music was what the lecturer’s whim 
might suggest. 

When at the last moment, a spare fig- 
ure in full evening dress, holding in his 
delicate, handsome hand the dainty lit- 
tle riding whip to point out the details 
of his pictures, appeared upon the stage 
in front of the curtain, there was a de- 
pressed and disappointed feeling all 
through the audience that somehow 
there was a mistake,— nearly everybody 
having the impression that, though well 
meant, it must be a dismal failure. 
But Artemus soon ended all that. In 
that quiet, quaint way that no man has 
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ever equaled, and no man can half rep- 
resent, hesitating, and even apparently 
stammering and blushing just a little, in 
his effort to say the exact and conscien- 
tious thing, seemingly so diffident that 
he would apparently get wholly confused 
and incapable of getting back to what 
he had marked out to say, he began: “I 
hope my little picture shop will please 
you. The pictures are by some of the 
oldest masters I could find. Iam not an 
artist myself, but I have always been 
more or less mixed up with art. Oncea 
sculpist wanted to make a burst of me, 
but I was too modest to Jet him doit. | 
knew everybody would want one, and it 
would get very trying to be constantly 
meeting everywhere the educated classes 
taking bursts of me to their families.” 
And then he told them a roundabout 
story of something that happened to him 
once when he had undertaken to be a 
manager ; how he had engaged a cele- 
brated living skeleton in New York to 
exhibit in Australia. ‘He was a splen- 
did skeleton, one of the most reliable 
skeletons I had ever met. But do you 


know that very soon after getting to sea 
that unprincipled creature began to eat 


dreadfully? Between meals he would 
wander around amongst the freight, and 
eat everything he could get his hands 
on. He said he thought the salt air 
agreed with him! When we arrived at 
Melbourne that dreadful, that perfidious 
skeleton weighed seventy-three pounds 
more than I did!” And then he would 
apologize for. introducing the incident, 
and thus keep the audience waiting by 
something like this, though never twice 
the same. ‘I know that this story has 
nothing to do with my entertainment, 
but one of the principal features of my 
entertainment is that it contains so many 
things that don’t have anything to do 
with it.” By this time the audience 
would be all alive to try and catch what 
he meant by it all. The very next thing 
would be apparently the most childlike 
statement about his show. “I always 
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try to get the best without much regard 
to expense. I pay my orchestra five 
pounds a week, and do his washing!” 
Think of the audacity of a man who 
could look into the face of John Bright 
and the Honorable Robert Lowe, who, 
as a London paper of the next day saids 
sat in one of the front rows of seats, and 
say such things! 

A considerable portion of this lecture 
was a really creditable and worthy piece 
of description, and some of the illustra- 
ions from the panorama were excellent. 
But it was all only a background for the 
fun of the showman, and he was supreme 
master of it. However much the audi- 
ence might laugh, even to a tumult of 
merriment that would often last a min- 
ute or two, or perhaps longer, Artemus 
stood with the gravest mien and un- 
moved face. Hecould not help laughing 
while writing or planning a good thing, 
but no necromancer was ever more self- 
poised when he stood before his audi- 
ence. 

The lecture showed much shrewd ob- 
servation of the Mormons, who were 
then at the height of their power. He 
knew Brigham Young personally, as well 
as Heber C. Kimball, and always spoke 
of the latter’s wives as the queens of 
Heber. But the greatest fun of the 
whole was the manipulation of the pan- 
orama itself. Things would go wrong 
every now and then, and the audience 
would fairly scream with laughter, sup- 
posing it was a mistake ; while as a mat- 
ter of fact Artemus was always at the 
bottom of it all. For instance, the prairie 
fire would go down at the wrong time, 
and then break out again when the scene 
it was to illustrate had wholly passed, 
the lecturer meantime apparently nearly 
overcome with vexation and despair, that 
made the whole effect irresistibly ludi- 
crous. Then the wrong music would be 
played, and the house would break out 
into roars of laughter, as when he 
touched upon one really pathetic recital 
the piano ground out “Poor Mary Ann.” 
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In the midst of a most instructive talk 
on the complications of the Mormon 
question, or an impressive description of 
the mountain scenery in Salt Lake City, 
he would call attention to an animal in 
the foreground of one of the pictures, 
and remark that it was a horse, as he had 
that very morning learned from his art- 
ist; and he thought no man had a right 
to keep such a fact from the public. In 
another moment he would become seem- 
ingly lost to everything about him as he 
related some startling and absorbing in- 
cident, turning it to ridicule in the next 
breath by incidentally remarking, “1 
did not see this myself, but I had it from 
a man-that-is-just-as-re/2b/e-as-I-am !”” 

Of a piece with this was his reference 
toa very touching speech he once made, 
ending by exclaiming, “If Cicero were 
alive—” and then, as if suddenly stricken 
with a sharp sense of a recent personal 
bereavement, he would add, “but he is 
not; he is dead,—he is gone from us.” 
It usually took two or three minutes for 
theaudience to straighten itself out after 
this scene, but all the while the lecturer 
stood as if deprecating the whole thing 
as an unexpected interruption. 

Humor must have fact, and very fam- 
iliar fact, as a basis of interpretation by 
grotesque and incongruous comparisons. 
The fact and the- whimsical statement 
about it must havea very close relation. 
The whole fun of the pun or the answer 
to the conundrum lies in its being so 
very.easy ; so that he who keeps nearest 
to the truth, even in fun, is most effect- 
ive. Nobody understood this better than 
Artemus, who rarely made a mistake. 
It is'true, he led up to the joke by the 
most elaborate art,— but it was always 
a surprise when it came, and never 
an unwholesome one. Sometimes there 
would be a most effective and needed 
hit at the foibles of the times in his lit- 
tlé byplays. As for instance, when.he 
pointed out how people who had settled 
a certain Western town had prospered ; 
“T know,” said he, “a young man who 
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was the son of poor parents, who had 
hardly any education, who went there 
and started in business without a cent 
of capital, and at the end of two years 
he left the place, owing over two hun- 
dred thousand dollars!”’ In cold type 
there is nothing very funny about this, 
which must be said of many things that 
have amused us; but this man had the 
power, at any moment, to take hold of 
the average audience at any given point, 
and play with them till they shrieked 
with laughter,—a thing I never saw done 
before, and never expect to see again. 

I have spoken of this particular enter- 
tainment thus somewhat at length, and 
both as I have seen jt many times, and 
as it has been described in its London 
presentation by some personal friends 
and in the public press. The marvel of 
it seems to be that it was such a success 
with the audiences at Egyptian Hall, 
before a matter-of-fact people, who have 
never been supposed capable of great 
interest in our most pronounced types 
of American humor. But ‘the praise of 
it was very great, even from the most 
cautious authorities. I subjoin the no- 
tice of itin the London 7zmes, on the 
morning after the first presentation :— 

Before a large audience, comprising an extraor- 
dinary number of literary celebrities, Mr. Artemus 
Ward, the noted American humorist, made his first 
appearance here asa pulic lecturer Tuesday evening. 
His very first sentences and the way they were re- 
ceived amply sufficed to prove that his success was 
certain. His dialect bears a less evident mark of the 
Western world than that of many American actors ; \ 
but his jokes are of that true transatlintic type to 
which no nation beyond the limits of the States can 
offer any parallel. ‘These jokes he lets fall with an— 
air of profound unconsciousness,— we may almost say 
melancholy, — which isirresistibly droll And he has 
found an audience by whom his caustic humor is 
thoroughly appreciated. Not one of the odd pleas- 
antries, slipped out with such imperturbable gravity, 
misses its mark, and scarcely a minute elapses at the 
end of which the sedate Artemus is not forced to 
pause till the roar of mirth has subsided ; which 
shows that the Englishman, puzzled by Yankee pol- 
itics, is capable of relishing Yankee jokes, though 
they are not in the least like his own. 


After making several excellent points 
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of criticism, all in words of genuine ap- 
preciation, the article ends thus : — 

Wecan therefore state that the lecture is entertain- 
ing to such a degree that, to those who seek amuse- 
ment, its brevity is its only fault ; that it is wholly 
free from offence, though the opportunities for offence 
given by the subject of Mormonism are obviously 
many ; and that it is interspersed not only with irre- 
sistible jokes, but with shrewd remarks, proving that 
Artemus Ward is a man of reflection as well as a con- 
summate humorist. 

But the curtain fell for the last time 
before his little “picture shop,” on the 
night of January 23d, 1867, the lecture 
of that evening being abruptly broken 
off by the sudden illness of the lecturer, 
the fitful flame of whose life had long 
been flickering. Exactly one month later 
he made his will, a copy of which lies 
before me as I write,and in another week 
came the end. Never a man had such 
friends. They took him to the Isle of 
Jersey, with the hope that the sea breez- 
es might strengthen him, but it was too 
late. They started to take him back to 
London, but he could not bear the jour- 
ney farther than Southampton, where he 
died on Wednesday, March 6th, at the 
age of thirty-three, with the regret upon 
his lips that he could not look into his 
mother’s eyes once more. To the very 
last his new friends were around him, 
one London club by agreement detailing 
two of its members at a time to keep him 
company and minister to him, although 
he never knew the arrangement, so del- 
icately was it managed ; and when it was 
all over they buried him in Kensal Green. 
Afterwards his remains were brought 
back to his Oxford County home, and 
laid to rest beside his father and brother; 
and only a little while ago, his mother, 
too, joined them in the village cemetery, 
and over her grave, when I saw it, the 
blades of new grass were quivering in 
the June sun. 

And thus I have tried to sketch, with 
the help of notes by Mr. Hingston and 
others, in a way that befits truthfulness, 
and a sincere friendship as well, the 
career of a young man who was known 
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to the world less than ten years, and to 
the platform: only six, and yet who made 
for himself a world-wide fame, by very 
force of his genius ; for while other men 
have been wits and humorists in a pro- 
vincial and restricted sense, and in spe- 
cial and peculiar modes and directions, 
and have had skill and art, this man had 
nothing less than genius ; and best of all, 
it was able to interpret and illumine the 
tenderest and most lovable side of hu- 
man life. 

I have purposely avoided any attempt 
herein to write a mere biographical 
sketch. I have not even desired to tell 
a new anecdote of the man, though there 
are many which I could relate, that, so 
far as I know, have never been recorded. 
But I have felt that not everything which 
has been said and thought of him has 
been appreciative or just ; and so I have 
written this, my contribution to the his- 
tory of the humorous literature of the 
country, of which he was unquestionably 
the best exponent. He was greater than 
all the rest in most ways, and especially 
in this: He was a natural interpreter and 
exponent of the truest type of distinct- 
ively American humor, and yet it never 
even tended to coarseness, indirectly or 
remotely. He led a merry, and some- 
what whimsical life, but his humor had 
such a phase and such a setting that it 
at once enlarged and illuminated the ten- 
der human side. He himself was broad- 
er and manlier for it all. It did not mar 
or narrow him. It was not strained or 
unduly cultivated ; and so it ministered 
naturally and inevitably to his own hap- 
piness. He made a business of humor- 
ous lecturing for these few years, and 
yet he was always something more=at 
least to his friends — than a professional 
funny man. So far from there being any 
abnormal or even undue development of 
this phase of fun, his whole make-up was 
sound and symmetrical. He was not one 
man on the stage and another off. He 
was the same everywhere and always, for 
his fun was healthy and legitimate. He 
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laughed over his first squibs in the P/azn 
Dealer office in Cleveland; he laughed 
over the good things he had read or 
“thought up” in his boyhood ; and he 
laughed with his friends and the world 
from first to last, because the world was 
all beautiful and healthful to him. He 
never did a cheap thing. He never made 
a contortion or a grimace in his life. His 
fun was never intermittent. It was a 
fountain that never had to be forced but 
always bubbled. “ You should go to the 
pantomime. You should be made to 
laugh. You should see Harlequin,” 
cheerily said old Doctor Abernethy, who 
had just come from the play, to the de- 
jected looking patient who stood before 
him.— “ See Harlequin! My God, Doc- 
tor, I am Harlequin, and I am dying from 
melancholy !’’ — Not so with Artemus 
Ward. The more he could make others 
laugh the blither was he, the very grav- 
ity of his face at times being the curtain 
for his incomparable fun. 

How many times, since I determined 
to write this little sketch, has the pict- 
ure of the old town where Artemus was 
born come up before me. My own early 
home was close by, and I knew it asa 
schoolboy knows the picture in the book 
he daily studies. I knew all its people, 
young and old, for I dwelt among them, 
and taught the children in the schools. 
There was the overhanging mountain in 
the west, that was at once a bulwark and 
a shade for the one little street of the 
village, whose row of square white houses 
looked out upon the lake that washed 
the very edges of their gardens. There 
was the quaint little church with the 
fan windows, where Parson Douglass 
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preached for more than fifty years, and 
is buried in its shadow. There was the 
great white house of the ’Squire, with 
the long L, and stable with green doors, 
the heavy gate-posts in front, and arched 
portal through which many a lover has 
walked with the ’Squire’s daughters as 
they came in from their long strolls be- 
neath the winter stars. There was the 
little white office of the village Lawyer 
on the edge of the green, with only a 
single room, whose floor was of soft, 
pale brick, and with the great flaring 
fireplace, where more than one states- 
man had begun his professional and po- 
litical career and laid the foundation of 
his future fortune. There was the old 
Doctor’s office, precisely like the other 
only that it was painted yellow and had 
a rough flagstone step, with the skull 
upon the mantel over the fireplace, and 
the skeleton in the closet by the wood- 
box, where as a student one of the most 
celebrated surgeons of his time came 
daily from his old home three miles away, 
and burned the old-fashioned whale-oil 
lamp till into the morning hours. All 
these and many more familiar pictures 
come up to me like the faces of old 
friends. 

But in the midst of it all, most potent 
and pathetic is the memory of Charles 
F. Browne, the gentlest and most loyal 
of friends, with a tenderness surpassing 
the love of woman, whose gifts were 
the very essence and form of genius, 
who has touched every note of pathos 
and humor in the gamut of the human 
passions, and who never by deed or word 
knowingly brought a feather’s weight 
of sorrow to any human heart. 

Enoch Knight. 
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Visitors to Australia very generally 
limit their travels to the comparatively 
populous and wealthy colonies that occu- 
py the eastern part of theisland. Thus 
while Melbourne and Sydney not only 
have a large resident society, but are 
continually enlivened by the presence of 
travelers from England or other coun- 
tries, the inhabitants of the small city of 
Perth, on the west coast, have to depend 
almost entirely on their own resources 
for entertainment. It will not then be 
surprising, nor, I hope, will it be regard- 
ed as any reflection on the success that 
attends the efforts of Perth society to 
entertain itself, if I say that after eigh- 
teen months’ residence in that city, an 
invitation to spend six weeks on a sheep 
station far away in the bush came as the 
promise of a most welcome change. 

The first question to come before our 
committee of two was as to the best way 
to reach our friend’s house, which lies 
about one hundred miles nearly due 
north of Perth. The three-horse con- 
veyance entrusted with the responsible 
duty of carrying her Britannic Majesty’s 
mails does the journey in good time, but 
it involved such a very early start on the 
morning of the second day that it was 
ruled out of court as unnecessarily rapid 
and tiring. To hire a carriage and pair 
of horses for so long a distance was prac- 
tical but expensive, involving as it would 
have done the company of a driver to 
take the carriage back. Railways are not 
yet so numerous in western Australia as 
they are in some parts of the island, but 
even here the iron horse is not unknown, 
and it was finally decided that by taking 
the train at the little town of Newcastle, 
which lies northeast of Perth we could 
reduce the one hundred miles’ drive to 
one of seventy miles, while our host had 
expressed his willingness to meet us at 
astation twenty miles short of his own, 
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and to drive us that part of our journey 
in his carriage. 

Newcastle, which was thus our first 
stopping place, is a prettily situated little 
town, and its long, straggling street of 
small red brick houses resembled an 
English village more than do most Aus- 
tralian countrytowns. Of the two spring 
days that we spent there at the end of 
September, one was wet, and the other 
was nearly perfect as regards weather ; 
but in the summer it is a very hot little 
place. It lies in a valley, and is sur- 
rounded on all sides by hills ; while the 
‘ed soil all around it, and the red dust of 
its streets, which are nearly the same 
color as the houses, would make it im- 
possible ever to forget fora moment how 
hot it really was. 

At Newcastle we had our first experi- 
ence of adish of kangaroo. Anda very 
good dinner we made off it. The meat 
requires to be young, or not too old at 
any rate; and it should be cooked with 
a bit of pork, to supply the fatness which 
it lacks, but when well served it is a very 
welcome variety to the tough steaks and 
scraggy mutton chops that form the usu- 
al bill of farein Australian hotels. The 
tail of the kangaroo is the part of the 
animal that is most highly esteemed, the 
soup made from it being said to be not 
at all inferior to that made from the tail 
of the domestic ox. 

Our next stopping place after New- 
castle was at a station about ten miles 
distani, where some friends of our host 
live who had kindly invited us to break 
our journey at their house. And it would 
be impossible to find a better connection 
than this in which to say a word about 
Australian hospitality. Of course hotels 
in the country districts are very scarce, 
and it is more or less a matter of neces- 
sity that settlers should entertain trav- 
elers; but the extent to which this is 
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done, and the matter-of-course way in 
which passers-by avail themselves of the 
privilege, is rather surprising to those 
accustomed to the carefully issued invi- 
tations that are generally regarded as 
constituting hospitality in other coun- 
tries. Often, it is true, visitors are looked 
upon as quite a godsend on a sheep sta- 
tion, where life is so monotonous that 
any change is welcome; and of course, 
when the settlers themselves are travel- 
ing, they in their turn benefit by the sys- 
tem. But to those whose stations lie 
near a highway of traffic, between two 
settled parts of a colony, the promiscu- 
ous entertaining of strangers is a consid- 
erable bore. There is a regular class of 
men commonly known as “sundowners,” 
who make a practice of dropping in at 
supper time and moving on after break- 
fast next morning, and they would feel 
themselves terribly aggrieved if they 
were not made welcome to whatever is 
provided for the regular station hands. 
These sundowners are either men look- 
ing for work or, quite as often, men that 
are by way of looking for work, but are 
contented to regard the tramp between 
one station and the next as enough work 
to entitle them toa night’s free enter- 
tainment. 

Rather delicate questions sometimes 
arise, as to whether the casual visitor 
ought to be sent into the house to join 
the family circle, or to the kitchen to sup 
with the men. Few settlers, however, 
are inclined to be very exclusive, and in 
doubtful cases the course that true hos- 
pitality suggests is generally followed. 
The result is sometimes an amount of 
pleasure and interest derived from the 
society of some one that was near being 
banished to the kitchen, which makes 
the entertainer resolve that for the fu- 
ture he will in all cases give the visitor 
the benefit of the doubt. In other cases, 
unfortunately, his resolution is the very 
reverse of this. 

The universal hospitality that prevails 
throughout Australia has one unfortu- 
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nate result, and that is that the hotels 
are very bad. In the country districts of 
course nothing else is to be expected, 
but in cities such as Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Adelaide, at least, there ought to be 
good hotels. In the towns the hospi- 
table spirit of the people is shown in the 
readiness of men to invite any presenta- 
ble sort of a man to be an honorary mem- 
ber of their club. The clubs are well 
supplied with bed rooms, and the conse- 
quence is that the class of men that 
would be most particular about the ac- 
commodation received at the hotels sel- 
dom patronizes them. Ladies do not 
travel a great deal, and when they do, 
they are very often invited to put up at 
the houses of friends. The inevitable 
result is that those who do have occasion 
to go to hotels find them both bad and 
dear. 

But this is a digression. It was ona 
Friday morning, a beautiful bright day, 
that we started for our only at all long 
day’s drive. Our carriage, or wagon, 
came out from Newcastle the night be- 
fore, and we hoped to get away in good 
time. In this, however, we were disap- 
pointed, as a portmanteau which we had 
left behind in Newcastle, and which we 
had intended should have come out in 
the wagon overnight, did not put in an 
appearance till ten o’clock in the day. 
Then some further delay was caused by 
one of our horses, a nervous little fellow, 
who resolutely declined to go alongside 
the pole. This difficulty was surmounted 
by our host’s wrapping the creature’s 
head up ina rug, and leading it about 
till it had lost its bearings, when it was 
put into its place, and quickly and qui- 
etly hitched up. The blanket was then 
removed and away we went. 

For the first twenty-two miles, which 
was the distance we drove before we 
stopped for lunch, the road was princi- 
pally remarkable for the utter absence 
in its neighborhood of any sign of higher 
animal life. It was not only that there 
were no traces of human habitation ; that 
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one expects when Griving through the 
bush ; but we did not, all along that way, 
see or hear sight or sound of bird or 
quadruped. In many parts of Australia, 
and especially in Queensland, and prob- 
ably the same is true of the northern 
part of the island generally, the bush is 
anything but silent. Locusts or cicalas, 
parrots, laughing jackasses (a species of 
large, dull-colored, rather clumsy king- 
fisher, with a human or almost demoni- 
acal laugh), magpies, which in Australia 
boast a singularly sweet and musical 
note, and many other creatures, keep up 
a constant rattle and clatter. But not 
so here: a silence prevailed that could 
almost be felt; and it would not have 
required a very morbid imagination to 
have thought, as we threaded our way 
through the great, gaunt, ghost-like 
stems of the white gum trees, that the 
experience was more like a visit to the 
Inferno than a drive over part of the sur- 
face of this smiling world. There was 
indeed one kind of living thing, and only 
one, of which we saw two or three speci- 
mens, but these hardly tended to de- 
crease the generally weird impression 
made upon us. They were what are gen- 
erally called iguanas in Australia, great, 
horrid, lizard-like creatures, measuring 
from two to five feet in length, which 
shuffled off the track where they had 
been lying till our approach disturbed 
them. 

It is difficult to see why this particular 
piece of country should have been so 
much more deserted by living creatures 
than any other which we passed through, 
but it certainly was so; and it perhaps 
had some connection with the barren 
nature of the soil, which was throughout 
unfitted to raise anything more profit- 
able than eucalyptus trees. 

We rested for luncheon near a well, 
which was only a short distance from the 
first human habitation we saw. A visit 
to the little cottage after lunch revealed 
the fact that it belonged to an ex-mem- 
ber of the Royal Irish Constabulary, who 
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expressed himself as completely happy 
in his present life, far removed as it was 
from the haunts of his fellow men. It is 
impossible, indeed, that his experiences 
when in closer contact with his kind had 
not conduced to his belief in the felicity 
of the policeman’s lot, especially in the 
Isle of Saints ; at any rate the lot of a 
small farmer, making two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before, and 
always having, as he himself expressed 
it, “as much as he wanted,” seemed to 
constitute his idea of a satisfactory life. 
And who shall say his view was not a 
truer one than that of many who ima- 
gine themselves his superiors ? And here 
I may perhaps be excused, if I briefly 
state what appears to me to be the one 
practicable solution of the Irish diffi- 
culty,— and that is the gift of one hun- 
dred acres of land and £100 worth of 
stock and food, more or less, in Western 
Australia, to every Irish tenant who does 
not pay the rent declared to be fair by 
the tribunal entrusted with the fixing of 
rents. Western Australia is about the 
only healthy colony where England still 
has power to try the experiment.* It 
would becheap in the long run. It would 
secure, if anything can, the good will of 
the people so handsomely treated ; while 
if it failed in this, the Saxon element in 
Australia is sufficiently powerful to make 
the unfriendly Celtic element far less 
dangerous to England’s welfare than it 
is either at home or inthe United States. 
After we had finished our lunch, and 
had our chat with the philosopher from 
Ireland, who lent us a bucket to water 
the horses with, we again took to the 
road. This time we had no trouble with 
our horses, and the afternoon’s drive was 
for the most part scarcely more eventful 
than the morning had been. We passed 
sundry small homesteads, the residences 
of a class of men known among the 
wealthy sheepowners of Australia as 
“ cockatoo farmers,” because they settle 
on and purchase the best patches of the 
land which the squatter, or large lease- 
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holder, rents from the crown, and thus 
injure the sheep run, “pick the eyes out 
of it,’ as the saying goes, as the cocka- 
toos injure a field of wheat when they 
settle on the best patches in it. Then as 
evening was closing in we passed through 
a most curious and interesting settle- 
ment, to whichI shallrefer moreat length 
later, for we made a short stay there on 
our way back to Perth. It is a mission of 
Spanish Benedictine monks, who are try- 
ing to convert the natives and ameliorate 
their lot in this world as well as in the 
next. Tonight, however, we hurried on, 
for it was already beginning to grow dark 
and cold, and the horses were looking 
as though they had had pretty nearly 
enough of it. 

We knew we still had about four miles 
to go before reaching the station where 
we had been invited to pass the night. 
This was all we did know, unfortunately, 
and we passed a somewhat uncomforta- 
ble quarter of an hour a little later, 
through our friend’s not having told us 
that the house lay back from the road, 
behind a little hill, which completely hid 
it from sight. The consequence was that 
when we had gone, as we supposed, about 
four miles, it being by that time quite 
dark,.we looked about in vain for lights, or 
any signs of habitation. We thought we 
surely should have been told if it were 
necessary for us to turn off the main 
road, for before starting in the morning 
most elaborate directions had been given 
us to prevent any possibility of our los- 
ing our way while we were traveling over 
a bush track, as we had been doing most 
of the day. Now that we were out on 
one of the main roads of the colony, it 
seemed absurd that we should be in dif- 
ficulties. We certainly were, however ; 
we could see no sign of life, and hear no 
sound ; and so we decided to go on for 
ten minutes more, to make sure that the 
house was not still in front of us, and if 
we did not come to it in that time, to 
turn and drive back to the mission, and 
ask the hospitality of the good fathers 
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for benighted travelers. We did not feel 


at all inclined to do this, as we were cold 
and hungry, and the horses were very 


tired, but there seemed nothing else for 
it. By a strange piece of good fortune, 
however, just as we came to the end of 
our ten minutes we heard the crack of a 
stock whip resounding through the bush 
ahead of us; and ina few minutes we 
came up with a team of bullocks driven 
by aman, who was good enough to come 
back and show us the gate, which we had 
not seen in the darkness, and which gave 
admittance to the station we were in 
searchof. In our whole day’s drive this 
teamster was the first fellow traveler we 
had lighted upon, so we were really very 
fortunate in coming up with him just at 
the time we did. 

Most welcome was the warm greeting 
and warm fire that we found awaiting us, 
and the good supper that appeared a lit- 
tle later could hardly have been set be- 
fore more appreciative guests. The fol- 
lowing morning, as we had only eighteen 
miles farther to go to reach our destin- 
ation, we spent with our hosts of the 
night. It was mainly occupied by a visit 
to the washpool to look at the sheep- 
washing, which was being vigorously car- 
ried on. In the afternoon we took to the 
road again, but this time in our friend’s 
carriage, for we had sent our wagon back 
to Newcastle. About sunset we reached 
our destination, and that evening found 
us comfortably quartered in a large stone 
house surrounded by a pretty garden, 
and commanding a fine view of the coun- 
try round. 

Walebing was the name which the na- 
tives had given to the district, and this 
had been adopted for his station by the 
father of our friend and host. Here we 
found that shearing, the principal event 
of the year on all sheep stations, had just 
begun. This with the preliminary wash- 
ing, and the subsequent branding and 
drafting into flocks, keeps all hands 
about the station very busy. For the 
actual operation of shearing, extra men 
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who make a specialty of it are always 
hired ; but getting in the different flocks 
from distant parts of the run, sometimes 
many miles away, yarding them, wash- 
ing them, counting them, putting them 
in pens, so that they may be ready to the 
shearer’s hands,—all this and much more 
that shearing involves makes it no easy 
time, even for those that are not them- 
selves shearers. 

Walebing is not a large station, for 
there are not more than 11,000 or 12,000 
sheep on it, while the runs embrace per- 
haps about 170,000 acres. Of this, be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,oo0 acres are freehold, 
while the remainder is leased from the 
crown at a very moderate rental. In the 
eastern colonies of Australia, especially 
in New South Wales and Queensland, 
stations are on so large a scale that this 
would appear quite a trifling affair. In 
the settled districts of Western Austra- 
lia, however, it is accounted a fair-sized 
station ; and it is well known for the ex- 
cellence of the wool that comes from it, 
and for the high-class stock of all sorts 
that its owner takes a pride in breeding. 

The fact that not many more sheep 
than are now on the runs can thrive 
there, shows how poor a great part of the 
land is; and no doubt it is to a large ex- 
tent owing to the poverty of her soil that 
Western Australia owes her position as 
the Cinderella among the Australian 
colonies. — 

Shearing ta€es place in one of the lar- 
gest of the outbuildings, which thougha 
spacious and lofty granite building with 
a corrugated iron roof, is always known 
bythe unpretentious name of “ the shear- 
ing shed.” Shearing sheds have on some 
of the show stations in Australia been 
elaborated till they have reached great 
perfection, but provided that the shed is 
so arranged that the required number of 
shearers can work comfortably, and find 
the sheep near their hands so that they 
are not obliged to waste their time over 
catching them, the rest is mainly a mat- 
ter of appearance. 
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The shearers are paid by the number 
of sheep they shear, and a shearer who 
is up to the average in quickness can 
make from $3 to $4 a day. 

The weather was hot enough during 
most of our visit to Walebing to prevent 
our feeling much inclined for severe ex- 
ercise during the early part of the day. 
A stroll down to the shed to watch the 
shearing, and thence to the dairy and 
garden, was as much as we generally 
accomplished in the morning. In one 
respect this is far from being a typical 
Australian station, and that is in the 
presence about it of plenty of flowers, 
fruit, and vegetables. It is sad to relate 
it, but it is the fact, that on the greater 
number of Australian sheep stations 
such simple luxuries, or we might almost 
say necessaries, as these are looked upon 
as effeminate, and in every way super- 
fluous. I heard not long ago of an im- 


mensely wealthy squatter,—so sheep 
farmers in Australia are called,— aman 
who is currently reported to be worth 
more than a million of pounds, who hav- 
ing purchaseda station on which thelate 


proprietor, a married man of taste, had 
spent much time and labor in making:a 
good garden and orchard, inaugurated 
his reign by turning in the cattle among 
the flowers arid vines. Of course there 
are a great many exceptions throughout 
Australia to the rule, and it is to be 
hoped that such acts of vandalism as that 
just described are rare. Indeed, it is 
mainly on stations belonging to self- 
made men, or to absentees who employ 
close-fisted managers and want to make 
the greatest possible profit on their in- 
vestment, that things are as I say. But 
such are still, there can be but little 
doubt, the rule,and the civilized stations, 
of which Walebing is a good example, 
the exception. 

In the afternoons we almost always 
had a good ride on horseback. Three or 
four horses, or more, if more were wished 
for, were always saddled about four 
o'clock, and then a merry party, gener- 
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ally including at least two ladies, would 
start off for a ride in the cool of the after- 
noon. Sometimes our rides would fall 
in with the business of the station; as 
when a week’s provisions, always known 
as “rations,” had to be carried toa shep- 
herd in charge of some outlying flock of 
sheep. In this case one of the cadets, or 
young Englishmen who were learning 
the business of sheep farming on the sta- 
tion, would accompany us, and carry the 
little sack containing the rations strapped 
to his saddle. At other times the pro- 
prietor wanted to visit and count some 
far-away flock. Then an earlier start had 
to be made, as some little time would be 
requiredfor yarding the sheep and count- 
ing them before darkness came on. On 
such occasions we would settle down to 
a good long, steady canter, in and out 
between the trees, often not drawing 
rein for many miles. 

The art of riding through the bush, 
where there are no trails,— or tracks, as 
they are called in Australia,—is one that 
settlers and their horses have brought 
to great perfection, but that_requires a 


good deal of practice before it is acquired 


by the newcomer. An inexperienced 
rider, when furnished with a trained 
horse, is wise to let the horse have com- 
plete control, as he may be trusted to 
take care both of himself and his rider. 
But under such circumstances blind faith 
is required, and there must be no sudden 
resumption of the delegated authority. 
A difference of opinion as to the best 
side of a tree on which to pass, arising 
at a critical moment, generally ends dis- 
astrously both for biped and quadruped. 

The life of a shepherd is. about as 
lonely as that of any class of men in 
the world. With a flock of perhaps one 
thousand or more sheep in charge, many 
miles from the head station, he often for 
several months together sees nobody 
except a messenger who brings him his 
rations once a week. These consist of 
flour and tea and sugar, but the shepherd 
is generally provided with a gun to ena- 
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ble him to add a little fresh food to this 
very monotonous diet. Tea is the great 
drink of all classes in the Australian 
bush, and in many places the water is so 
bad that it is not at all desirable to drink 
it unless it be made into tea, or at any 
rate, boiled. A tin pannikin for this 
purpose, commonly known as a “billy,” 
is abcut the most essential article in the 
equipment of every bushman. 

Several of the shepherds employed on 
Walebing are natives. There is an old 
fellow, known as “ Tommy Zigalong,” 
who was a chief or great man in his 
tribe, and indeed still is so among the 
remnant of the tribe that is left. Heis 
one of the few fat natives that are to be 
found outside of the Mission. He is par- 
ticularly skillful with the gun, and often 
brings or sends in a wild turkey or a 
kangaroo, when he has been told that 
the larder needs replenishing. 

The native shepherds generally have a 
wife or two to keep them company, and 
between them they take as good care of 
the flock as a white man would do. In 
the early days of the colony, and still in 
the less settled districts, a good deal of 
trouble is sometimes caused by native 
shepherds not having moral courage to 
prevent strange natives occasionally kill- 
ing a sheep when they are hungry. But 
such a breach of trust is very rare in- 
deed on Walebing. The natives know 
which side their bread is buttered too 
well to fall out with the settlers who em- 
ploy them, and even when not employ- 
ing them are very generous about feed- 
ing them. 

Shepherding, as a system of sheep 
farming, is considered rather behind the 
times now in Australia; and “ paddock- 
ing,” or the use of large enclosures, is 
more approved. The owner of Walebing 
not very long ago ran a sheep-proof wire 
fence round a block’of land seven miles 
square, subdividing this subsequently 
into four paddocks; and he finds the 
sheep thrive a good deal better in the 
paddocks, while of course the wages of a 
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shepherd are saved. In this way the ex- 
pense of the fencing is soon recouped, 
and when the lease of the land is up, or 
itis required by the government for any 
purpose, of course the leaseholder gets 
compensation for his improvements. 
This comparatively small experiment in 
the use of paddocks was so successful 
that gradually they will be much extend- 
ed on this station. The drawback to 
the system is that the dingoes, or native 
dogs, which are some of the greatest foes 
that squatters have to contend against, 
can do more havoc among the sheep in 
paddocks than when a shepherd is tak- 
ing care of them, and more than once 
our ride was devoted to the scattering of 
poisoned pieces of meat about the pad- 
docks, with a view to the destruction of 
these mischievous creatures. 

Our favorite ride when the work of 
the station did not lead us in any partic- 
ular direction, was a gallop over the sand 
plains. These are a characteristic fea- 
ture of Western Australia,— enormous 
tracts of infertile land, stretching away 
on all sides as far as the eye can reach, 
in a monotony unbroken even by a tree. 
Useless for any pastoral or agricultural 
purpose yet discovered, they are heart- 
breaking to the farmer, while they afford 
a feast of delight to the botanist or the 
lover of flowers. For these thousands 
of acres of alternate sand and gravel, 
though they do not support a single tree, 
are, in the spring and early summer, one 
mass of the brightest, the most beautiful, 
and the most varied bush flowers. They 
are covered with a growth from two to 
three feet high, commonly known as 
scrub. Many of the flowers grow upon 
the scrub, many on smaller herbaceous 
plants dispersed between and beneath 
the plants of scrub. As we rode, the 
most perfect blues, and reds, and yel- 
lows, with every intermediate shade, and 
every possible combination of colors, 
now in masses and now in isolated blos- 
soms of rare beauty, carpeted the ground 
beneath our horses’ feet. 
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While, however, I liken the scrub to 
a carpet spread upon the sand plains, I 
admit that it is a pile carpet that it re- 
sembles, and one with a singularly long 
and aggressive nap. Accordingly, fora 
gallop here, as among the trees, it is 
highly desirable to be provided with a 
horse accustomed to the work. The 
more so, as many small animals, burrow- 
ers of the marsupial kind, known by the 
native names of boodies and dalgeits, 
make the footing on the sand plains 
somewhat treacherous with their holes. 
But once the rider becomes accustomed 
to the gait, which is like a continuous 
series of little jumps, and learns to trust 
his horse to steer clear of unsafe ground, 
no more delightful ride can be found 
than a gallop over these sand plains. 
They are a good deal frequented both 
by emus and kangaroos, and a chase 
after one of the latter often formed an 
exhilarating episode in an afternoon’s 
ride. 

We did not take part in any organized 
kangaroo-hunts during our visit, but 
these often take place, and afford excel- 
lent and eXciting sport. A native is 
taken ouf, who with a skill for hunting 
that suggests supernatural gifts discov- 
ers the tracks of a kangaroo in places 
where absolutely nothing of the kind can 
be seen by the ordinary observer, and 
soon leads the party to where the “old 
man” or “boomer” is feeding. Away 
the quarry goes, propelled by his great 
muscular tail, in a series of enormous 
leaps ; and on his track two or three 
dogs of a breed known as kangaroo 
hounds, half greyhound and half wolf- 
hound ; and after them the riders. 

If he can be run down on the .sand 
plain his doom is certain, but if he can 
get into the bush, where the trees are 
thick, and many fallen trunks or an ex- 
tent of rocky ground will delay his pur- 
suers, he may escape. His bounds are 
wonderful; no impediment can stop 
him. But the dogs and horses that are 
after him are nearly as well accustomed 
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to the bush as he is, and can last longer. 
They are gaining on him now. His 
game is up. As he feels the hopeless- 
ness of his escape he suddenly stops and 
stands at bay, with his back against a 
tree. Now he is a most formidabie foe 
for the hounds, which try to seize him 
by the throat. With the great nail with 
which his middle toe is furnished, he 
rips their bellies down, and they fall 
helpless by his side. But just as he 
seems ina fair way to demolish the last 
of these enemies, up ride the huntsmen, 
and his fine run and noble fight are igno- 
miniously rewarded by the dashing out 
of his brains with a stirrup iron. 

Another favorite form of sport in the 
West Australian bush is shooting wild 
turkeys, and this is always encouraged 
by the housekeeper, as these so-called 
turkeys, which are in reality a kind of 
bustard, are excellent eating. They and 
wild duck and pigeons are the best food 
the bush affords; but at certain times of 
the year, when parrots abound in very 
great numbers, they also are sacrificed 
to the requirements of the kitchen ; and 
made into pies, they are very good. 

So with riding, and shooting, and 
watching the sheep-shearing, and other 
such rustic pursuits, our holiday drew 
to aclose, and we had to bid farewell to 
our kind friends and set out on our home- 
ward way. 

For the return journey from Walebing 
to Perth we adopted the same route we 
had come by, only making two changes 
of detail for the sake of variety. Instead 
of using our host’s private carriage for 
the first twenty-two miles of our drive, 
we availed ourselves of the mail wagon ; 
and instead of accepting the kindly- 
proffered hospitality of the worthy 


Scotchman whose house we had been so 
glad to reach on our former journey, we 
arranged to pass our first night on the 
road at the Benedictine mission above 
alluded to. 

It was on a Tuesday morning, about 
ten o'clock, that we made a start, and an 
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uncommonly hot day it was. Fortunate- 
ly, however, what little wind there was 
came from the south, so we met it, and 
it combined with our own forward move- 
ment to create a little draught under the 
canvas awning that sheltered us from the 
direct rays of the sun. Thus we were not 
constantly being caught up byand buried 
beneath our own dust, which is the only 
thing — unless mosquitoes—that makes 
driving really intolerable. Our Jehu, too, 
was a very pleasant fellow, and he did 
not allow the grass to grow under the 
feet of his three horses; so in spite of 
the heat we found our drive sufficiently 
pleasant. 

About six miles from the start we 
passed the germ of a future township, in 
the form of a racecourse and public 
house. This is how towns often spring 
up in Australia. The community is de- 
voted to horse-racing, and every district 
has its racecourse long before (thanks 
to the custom of there being a private 
store on all large sheep stations) the ne- 
cessity for a town makes itself felt. Of 
course, before long some enterprising 
man is found to take up a selection of 
land in the proximity of the racecourse, 
and supplement the small profits of 
farming with the more certain returns 
derived from the sale of bad whisky at 
race times. For some years advance 
stops here perhaps, and then, as settle- 
ment in the surrounding district thick- 
ens, a blacksmith, attracted partly by 
the gathering of horses that takes place 
once or twice a year, and partly by the 
visits that take place all the year round 
to the public house, sets up his forge 
next door. After a while, if the situa- 
tion is central, a little school is estab- 
lished, and so almost imperceptibly the 
racecourse develops into a village, and 
the village into a town, and the publican 
who had taken up his forty acres be- 
comes a wealthy man, and divides his 
property into town lots, which he sells 
for as much a foot as'the land had origi- 
nally cost him by the acre. 
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Such is the bright prospect that seems 
to be opening out before the proprietor 
of the small hostelry we passed in rather 
less than an hour after we had set out 
from Walebing. Thence to Glentromie, 
the station at which we had been so 
kindly received on our way up, the drive 
was uneventful ; and after a short pause 
there, we went on the remaining four 
miles to the mission. 

New Norcia, as this institution is 
called, forms quite a little town by itself, 
and is one of the most interesting places 
in the whole of Western Australia. 
Founded some forty years ago by the 
energetic and cultivated man who still 
controls its destinies, it seems to intro- 
duce into the prosaic and commonplace 
life of a new country an element of 
poetry and picturesqueness which is 
specially attractive amid such surround- 
ings. As we sat that evening on the bal- 
cony, looking out over a wealth of vines 
and orange trees in the mission garden, 
and led our worthy host on to talk to us 
of the different orders of monks, in a 
voice which still retained a strong ring 
of his native Spanish, and heard the 
steady tramp of the fifty brothers return- 
ing from worship to their dormitories 
overhead, a feeling of rest and peace 
stole over the senses, quite unlike any- 
thing else that we experienced during 
the whole period of our stay in Austra- 
lia. Probably association was in great 
part responsible for this state of mind, 
and it was to some extent a reproduction 
of the effect that the religious houses of 
Europe, with their histories of piety and 
their artistic decorations and surround- 
ings, never fail to have on Saxons who 
visit them in the susceptible days of 
youth. But whatever the cause, the ef- 
fect was there, and a soothing, restful 
effect it was to eyes and ears weary of 
the hideous structures of this new coun- 
try. 

It was our misfortune to visit the 
mission at a time when its founder was 
absent in Perth. We have since been 
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fortunate enough to make his acquaint- 
ance, and he is a man well worth know- 
ing. A Spaniard of the highest cultiva- 
tion, and with every opportunity fora 
brilliant career in his own country, where 
his brother was a chaplain at the court 
of the late King, Bishop Salvado in early 
life elected to follow in the steps of the 
men who have contributed so much to 
the fame of their church by the splendid 
self-sacrifice with which they have car- 
ried Christianity among savage races. 
With his own hands he built the adobe 
cottage in which visitors to the monas- 
tery are still received, and by the power 
of his faith and of his good judgment he 
has raised the undertaking from a for- 
lorn hope to a great and to some extent 
effective institution. 

The little four-roomed, thatched cot- 
tage that is still the center round which 
the mission buildings are grouped is now 
nearly eclipsed by the stately granite ed- 
ifices that overtop it, and it has todepend 
upon its history and upon the bright 
flowers in which it is embowered to pre- 
vent its looking contemptible among 
them. In one of these is the refectory, 
in which the five and fifty lay brothers 
and the five fathers take their scanty 
meals, and over this are dormitories. In 
another is a spacious hallin which guests 
of distinction may be received, and bed- 
rooms for their use, and over these more 
dormitories for the brothers. Another 
is the chapel. Another fine building, a 
couple of hundred yards away, is a three- 
storied flour mill, entirely built of gran- 
ite, in which the best machinery, all 
lately imported from England, worked 
by a powerful steam engine, grinds the 
wheat grown on the mission farm. Oth- 
er buildings are stables, and in one of 
these is Eblis, the magnificent black 
thoroughbred, whose presence is doing 
much to raise the breed of horses in all 
the surrounding district. Not very far 
away is the dispensary, to which the set- 
tlers come from many miles around to 
profit by the advice and drugs adminis- 
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tered by one of the fathers, who com- 
bines special efforts for the welfare of 
the bodies of his neighbors with the com- 
mon work of all for the good of their 
souls. A veritable benefactor to the 
neighborhood is Father Coll, coming as 
he does without fee or reward at the call 
of those who need his help, and treating 
them with a skill and judgment that 
many a physician with unimpeachable 
diploma would not be capable of. 

A number of small cottages stretch 
away south in something like a street ; 
these are the quarters of the natives that 
have elected to take advantage of the 
opportunities afforded them by the mis- 
sion. Some two hundred of them there 
are, and they are the fattest, happiest- 
looking two hundred natives to be found 
in all the three million square miles of 
Australia. Allthat is required of them 
is that they shall content themselves 
with one spouse apiece, do a very mod- 
erate amount of work, and behave with 
decency and order, and they are taken 
care of by the fathers and provided with 
food and clothes, and their children are 
taught to read and write. Besides this, 
much is done to make life pleasant for 
them. By dint of great patience and 
labor and indomitable energy a large 
band has been organized by one of the 
fathers, all the performers being natives 
of various ages, and this discourses in- 
spiriting music for a couple of hours 
most evenings ina large barn, which has 
been devoted to the purposes of a music 
hall. The task of teaching these wild 
savages to read music was, as will read- 
ily be believed, no easy one, and every 
plan for making its interpretation sim- 
pler to them has been called into requi- 
sition. By numbering all the notes for 
the fingers, and other such contrivances, 
the members of the band have been 
taught to play with very tolerable cor- 
rectness, and in individual cases with real 
taste. The time is the chief difficulty, 
but even this is fairly well observed. 
Great numbers of natives always gather 
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in to hear the music, which is generally 
dance music; and impromptu dances 
often form part of the entertainment. 
There are over thirty performers in this 
band, both wind and string instruments 
being employed. 

A cricket club is another form of di- 
version that has been organized at New 
Norcia, its founder and captain being the 
settler at whose station we had been 
staying, an old member of Rugby school 
in England. All the members of the 
eleven except the captain are black, and 
it is surprising to see what good cricket- 
ers they make. Every summer, or nearly 
every sumnier, the team comes down to 
Perth and plays the principal clubs in 
the colony, and it is victorious in most 
of its matches, while it never fails to do 
itself credit. The trained eye and quick- 
ness of hand of the natives naturally 
make them particularly skillful in the 
field. 

The garden at the mission is a very 
large one, anda great variety of fruits is 
successfully raised in it. These are re- 
served entirely for the use of the broth- 
erhood, nothing except wool being pro- 
duced for sale. A considerable quantity 
of wine, including some of really excel- 
lent quality, is made every year, and the 
cellars under one of the large granite 
buildings are well wortha visit. Indeed, 
on entering them their extent and the 
number of casks they contain is so great 
that one is reminded of the stories of the 
good cheer which monks in European 
monasteries have often had the reputa- 
tion of appreciating somewhat too fully. 
In point of fact, however, the living at 
New Norcia is far from sumptuous, ex- 
cept for visitors, and these do fare most 
abundantly. 

On the occasion of our visit the prior 
entertained us in the absence of the 
bishop, and a most kind and consider- 
ate host we found him. Hospitality to 
strangers is one of the rules of the Ben- 
edictine order, and it is one that is cer- 
tainly scrupulously observed at New 
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Norcia, in the spirit as well as in the let- 
ter. Three of us used to sit down to 
table together, our host and our two 
selves, and the board would literally 
groan under the weight of the dishes 
that were set upon it. Indeed, if it were 
possible to criticize the hospitality of 
the mission I should be inclined to say 
that it was lavish to a fault. After a 
liberal helping of soup of a most sustain- 
ing sort, a huge dish would be brought 
in containing, perhaps, a leg of mutton 
or a leg of pork, surrounded by a circle 
of hard-boiled eggs and baked potatoes. 
Several dishes of vegetables accompa- 
nied this. The second course was, appar- 
ently always, a large flat sponge cake, 
perhaps eighteen inches square and two 
or three inches thick, flavored in one of 
several ways. After this came sweet 
burnt almonds, and a variety of other 
kinds of candy made on the premises, 
and excellently made too. The olives, 
which were an invariable accompani- 
ment of the dinner, were especially wel- 
come, as in the great heat of the day it 
was difficult to get up such an appetite 
as would allow of any justice being done 
to the good things set before us. Our 
attendant was one of the brothers, who 
was always delightfully cheery, and most 
ingenious in finding little ways of pleas- 
ing his guests ; and the hospitality of the 
prior was by no means confined to see- 
ing that we had everything we could 
want, for he was always ready to put him- 
self at our disposal, and entertain us with 
his conversation, or walk with us over 
the garden and grounds of the mission. 

It was astonishing how little the want 
of womankind about the place made it- 
self felt. We had hesitated about stop- 








ping at a monastery when first we had 
planned our journey, because we thought 
it was not possible that in a place occu- 
pied exclusively by men a child would 
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not be rather in the way. But it was 
not so, or if it was we certainly were not 
allowed to feel it. So well are the de- 
mands of true hospitality understood. 

In a pond at the bottom of the garden 
were three or four fine specimens of the 
black swans that used to be so abundant 
in the colony, and indeed are answerable 
for its original name of “The Swan Riv- 
er Settlement.” Their beaks area bright 
red, and they are particularly handsome 
birds, with all the dignity and pride of 
their familiar blonde cousins. It is curi- 
ous that swans and men should both be 
black in Australia and white in Europe. 
If I remember right Horace speaks of a 
black swan as an absurdity, or practical 
contradiction in terms. 

The main product of the mission, and 
as I have said, the only one that is sold, 
is wool. A large number of bales of this 
useful commodity are sent to England 
every year, and in this way New Norcia 
does its best to render itself independ- 
ent of outside help. 

We had written to order the wagon 
that we had used when coming north, 
to meet us at the missign the evening 
of the day we arrived there, so that we 
might start away the following morning, 
and only trespass for one night on the 
hospitality of the excellent fathers. 

Owing to some misunderstanding 
there was a delay about sending off the 
wagon, and it did not arrive till the fol- 
lowing evening. Thus we had two nights 
and the best part of two days to spend 
at New Norcia, and we found the time 
none too long. All things, however, 
must come to an end, and on Thursday 
morning we bade farewell to our kind 
hosts. 

The rest of our journey was unevent- 
ful, and we found ourselves back in Perth 
just seven weeks after the day on which 
we left it. 

Francis P. Lefroy. 
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CAMP AND TRAVEL IN TEXAS. 


THE farther on I got, the farther I 
wanted to go, and every horseman I saw 
looked like the detested one I feared I 
should meet. Even a woman, who to- 
ward night rode up behind me ona horse 
just the color of his, I thought must be 
himself in disguise, until she came near 
enough for me to see better. I camped 
near Calvert at dusk, having made a 
good day’s drive. My spirits were a trifle 
brighter at ten next morning, as I was 
putting a new harness upon my mules, 
preparatory to going on. My animals 
looked fine in their new gear, and so ab- 
sorbed was I in admiring them, that I 
heard nothing approach until some one 
said : 

“Good morning, Mrs. Phelps,— you 
are going to travel in style, are you?” 

I looked around, and there was D——, 
and his hair and beard were dyed, and his 
horse’s tail bobbed. 

“ You promised me, sir, that you would 
never trouble me again,” I said angrily ; 
and I felt uncommonly bitter, as I knew 
now that the laborer had really seen 
him, and I believed that he knew where 
the missing mules were, and was the one 
who had plotted their disappearance, to 
separate me from my one friend thereby. 

“‘ Now, Mrs. Phelps,” said he with a 
smile, “I hope that I have not yet brok- 
en my promise. I am not troubling 
you; and you wouldn’t have me go by 
without speaking, would you ?” 

“‘ Leave my camp, and never. speak to 
me again!” I returned. 

“All right, if that will please you ;” 
and he rode away into the town. 

The next few days I drove through a 
lonely country, managing, however, to 
have a ranch to camp by at night; and 
finally I reached Burton, to which the 
track was laid on the then building Tex- 
as Central,—a branch from the road I 
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had left. My object was to wait there 
until I could find Mrs. Baker by enquir- 
ing for her through the mails; but my 
meeting with D-—— had made me un- 
easy, and as I could get no work for my 
team at the camps, which were being 
managed with remarkable economy, the 
laborers being mostly State convicts 
brought there for the purpose from 
Austin, I concluded to go on to San 
Antonio. 

There was one thing, however, in the 
way of my immediate going. I had car- 
ried with me my order on the paymaster 
for work done by my team on Steel 
Creek, thinking I should get work for 
them and intercept him as he came up 
the branch road; and so, as I could not 
wait for his coming, I was compelled to 
go to the company’s office at Houston. 
I left my team with a family at Burton, 
expecting to be back in two days, and I 
went to Brenham on a flat car, where I 
took first-class passage, that being the 
terminus of the road, excepting that flat 
cars were being run up to Burton for 
supplies ; and when I presented my or- 
der at the company’s office the next day 
the clerks refused to cash it until they 
could get advice from the paymaster in 
person. He had just gone up the road 
to pay off the camps on Steel Creek. I 
was thus delayed five days, and I was 
surely the most unhappy woman in Tex- 
as all that time. Not only was I griev- 
ing about my seemingly hopeless sepa- 
ration from my friend, and worried about 
the safety of my team, but I had lived 
so long outdoors that, though I had a 
fine room at my hotel, the solid walls 
and ceiling oppressed me terribly. I 
seemed entombed and suffocating. The 
ceiling seemed to press down on me like 
the lid of my coffin, and the two windows 
gave unsatisfactory light. The landlord 
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had moved a lodger to another room, 
that I might have the best; but there 
were four walls in that, too, and a ceil- 
ing, instead of the naked heaven or a 
thin canvas; and as he had not also 
moved the man’s dog from under my 
bed, the fellow got to snoring in the 
night, and so wretched and frightened 
was | that I ran into the hallway shriek- 
ing for help, and bringing the guests and 
all to my rescue in a ghostly troop. 

It was over at last, and I was on my 
way home, pitying all who had to live in 
a hotel, or a house of any kind, eat food 
not cooked over a camp-fire, or sleep on 
a spring mattress in momentary fear 
that a hole was opening in the unstable 
earth to swallow them. My train ran 
into Brenham at Io p.m., where I took 
the waiting coach, and was immediately 
on my way to Burton. It was after 
twelve when I arrived, and to my dismay 
my mules and wagon were not where I 
had left them. Arousing the man I had 
given them to for safe keeping, I was 
told that the team was all right, as he 
had given it to my uncle,who was camped 
for better grass a half-mile out, and to 
the left of the road, and had come to 
meet me every morning, as he expected 
me on the flat-car train, which came at 
ten. 

“If some man had left a team in your 
charge,”’ I said to the half-clad man who 
stood in the doorway, ‘and you had 
promised faithfully to take good care of 
it, would you have given it to me, a total 
stranger to you, on my bare claim to 
being the man’s aunt ?” 

“Of course not,” he replied, aston- 
ished that I should be displeased ; “that 
would be different. You are a woman, 
— ora girl, as he told me himself, an’ 
only sixteen ; while he is a man, you see, 
an’ in his forties ; an’ he’s told me all 
about you, ever since you was a baby, 
an’ watched it, too, better’n I could, 
since you’ve been gone a hull week. 
He’s a mighty good feller, too, so he is.” 
Some one wanted me to go to the lit- 
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tle apology for a hotel, but I could not. 
My mind was in a whirr, and my indig- 
nant spirit was almost desperate. Jt was 
not yet one, and I knew that I could not 
hope to find my camp in the dark wood, 
but I could spend the night trying, and 
I did. I was so anxious to see my pets 
and caress their necks, and to be in my 
camp, my home, and with my a//, that I 
could not wait until daybreak. I en- 
tered the wood, and I was too angry and 
too much grieved tocry. I found readily 
the place but a little way out where I 
had my first camp. There were the cold 
ashes left from my camp-fire, and I could 
see, too, by the moonlight, the prints of 
my mules’ shoes, where they had stood, 
stamping uneasily while tied over night 
to the wheels. With sight of these 
tracks, my anxiety grew more intense 
than ever, if possible, and I pressed on 
to continue my search, wading by the 
hour through the dewy grass, among the 
vines and bushes, and all around the si- 
lent trees that grew in groups. 

Suddenly I saw something white, and 
I hurried on thinking that I saw the 
wagon canvas througha rift in the woods. 
Then I came to a sudden halt, and a chill 
ran over me, as the white object took on 
slenderness and height. I thought, too, 
that it was slowly gliding toward me. I 
had no desire to aggravate its attack up- 
on me, nor would I retreat ; so I stood still 
gazing on it, and sometimes it seemed 
nearer to me, and again in its original 
place. I then studied it from afew yards 
to the right, and a little ‘way to the left, 
and concluding that it was a barked tree 
trunk, I approached it and made sure 
that it was nothing worse. 

Going on, I soon came to the creek, 
and followed it, thinking the camp must 
be close beside it, above or below. I was 
thirsty and stopped for a drink. On the 
wall of the northern heaven hung a dip- 
per, but as that was useless to me, I re- 
sorted to the common practice among 
travelers by team, knelt down, and made 
a drinking vessel of my two palms. I 








then followed the bank up the stream, 
and down again as far as the road, peer- 
ing in between the trees on either side, 
but saw nothing I was looking for, and 
heard only an occasional cry from a 
nightbird. My skirts were wet from the 
dew, and being too tired to go farther, I 
sat down on the trunk of a fallen tree to 
rest, and listen for the bray of a mule, or 
any sound that would indicate the loca- 
tion of my camp. I heard a watch-dog 
barking, but as the sound came from the 
opposite side of the road from that on 
which I had been told to look for my 
camp, I feared I should gain nothing by 
risking a battle with him in going there 
for advice. 

It was a terrible night in the early 
spring when I sat on the bank of the 
Rio Grande, watching the wreck of Mrs. 
Baker’s wagon as it stood in the quick- 
sands of the river ; but the present night, 
as I sat there thinking over all that had 
happened since, by far eclipsed it in the 
wretchedness of my mind, though, in- 
stead of the hurricane that blew in the 


past, I was out in an ideal summer's 
night. I had lost my one friend, and 


that was a constant sorrow to me, while 
it also left me more defenseless against 
a persistent enemy, whose increasing 
boldness dismayed me. 

I sat thinking and thinking, and I 
hailed the first streak of dawn as I had 
never hailed it before. I then again went 
over the ground I had gone over in the 
darkness, away down the creek, where I 
crossed over, and searched the wood that 
skirted it on the other side. I got back 
to the road by sunrise, and by a touch 
of good fortune, I met a colored man. 

“QO lor’, missus,” said he, in reply to 
my inquiry, as he pointed in the direction 
from which came the sound of the watch- 
dog, “ You jes’ strike for dat ar big oak 
yonder, an’ dar ’t is, right close, you see. 
Dat gemman’s ben trottin’ inter town 
every mornin’, spectin’ de missus on de 
freight keers, an’ a wonderin’ why she 
did n’t neber come.” 
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I thanked the man, and went ona 
couple of hundred yards to the right of 
the road, and rounding a thicket, I stood 
upon the edge of a little clearing, and I 
was home again. My wagon stood under 
the giant oak, and Jack and Johnny and 
three horses were grazing, while D—— 
was at my camp-fire frying a beefsteak 
for his breakfast. 

He had close neighbors. Just back of 
my own stood another covered wagon, 
and there was a dapper little German 
holding fast to the handle of a frying 
pan, while he walked slowly around and 
around his camp fire, trying to get away 
from the sthoke, which followed him,— 
his fat wife watching him intently, as she 
stood back with her arms akimbo and a 
broad smile on her face. A bow-legged 
little dog sitting on his haunches discov- 
ered me in silent contemplation of the 
picture, and advanced, barking furiously 


at me. The woman turned and called 
him off. 
D looked at me, and uttered a sur- 





prised “ Well, well!” smiling his best, 
and my pets came with low whinnies to 
meet me. At sight of them my feelings 
overcame me, and while caressing their 
necks I broke into a fit of crying. D-“ 
wanted to know what was the matter, 
and so did the German couple and their 
dog, and all came to me in line, to know, 
and ask a dozen other questions I was 
unprepared to answer. 

“What business have you in my 
camp?’ I asked angrily, addressing 
myself to D——, when calm enough to 
speak coherently; and the strange cou- 
ple looked at each other and at him in 
silent wonder. 

“ Now, Mrs. Phelps,” he replied, “ you 
are not angry, I hope. I was passing, 
and finding your team in the hands of a 
stranger, I thought I would take care of 
it for you. There is no grassin Burton, 
and you had directed the man not to let 
the mules go out of his sight. I brought 
them away, and I have moved camp once 
since for better grass, and just see for 
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yourself how sleek their sides are. I’ve 
curried them daily, thinking it would 
please you, and then this is how you 
treat me! Of course I have no further 
business here since you are back, and so 
I’ll take my horse and go.” 

“Go!” I said vehemently, “go, and 
never speak to me again.” 

My German neighbors had come from 
somewhere near St. Louis, a little way 
at a time, doing odd jobs of work with 
the team wherever they could get them 
to do, looking meanwhile for a home and 
occupation favorable to their economic 
tastes and conditions. They were both 
blondes, and had been married but a 
year, and the wife was nine years older 
than the husband, who was twenty-five. 
They talked brokenly, so much so that 
I had trouble sometimes in understand- 
ing them; especially did the wife shuf- 
fle the two languages in a shocking man- 
mer. But luckily they were kind-natured, 
and so, though they no doubt thought 
it strange that I should come so sud- 
denly, and drive out the one who alone 
had had possession of the camp the 
four days they were with him, and who 
had spoken so well of me to them, they 
yet had the purity of soul that forbids 
prying into such matters as principle 
does not demand should be investigated ; 
so they said little about it, and I was 
much pleased that they took no less 
ready a liking to me than they had to 
him. 

As the wife always called the husband 
Hans, I, with their permission, called 
them Mr. and Mrs. Hans, for their real 
name was too difficult either to remem- 
ber or pronounce. Hans boasted a beard, 
and the lower half of his face did look a 
little downy. His face was flat and 
broad, having a sufficiency of surface for 
a capacious mouth full of sound teeth 
without seeming disproportion. His 
body was long, slab-formed, but yet sin- 
ewy, as were also his short and ill-shapen 
legs. His arms and hands had more pro- 
portionate length, and in them lay his 
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strength. He could dash around, doing 
much, while he accomplished but little ; 
unlike his wife, who was a business wo- . 


man. She had no time to squander on 
trying to decipher the English language. 
She could make Hans understand in the 
German, or even without it, what she 
wanted done, and that was enough. 
Every movement of this stout woman 
was the accomplishment of some import- 
ant act. If she passed her hand into the 
wagon for a hundred-pound sack of flour, 
it came out as nimbly as I would drag 
out a five-pound sack of salt; and if 
Kaiser was wiping out the skillet with 
his tongue, Mrs. Hans would reach out 
for that dog like a long-armed ape after 
a cocoanut, and she never missed her 
calculation on the distance. 

I learned these peculiarities about my 
neighbors on short acquaintance, but the 
store of instances accumulated in my 
memory while the months passed, as I 
was so fortunate as to continue their 
daily association. My joy at finding 
them in camp with me, and free to drift 
wherever there was work, somewhat 
soothed me, and gave me a feeling of 
comparative safety ; yet the tears started 
to my eyes daily when I thought of how 
I had become separated from Mrs. Ba- 
ker, as I knew they would for a good 
while yet to come. 

The Germans were on their way to San 
Antonio, and as we could do talking 
enough in the one whole day after my 
arrival from Houston to become agreed 
on joining company as friends, we drove 
out the next morning. Hans stormed 
D with business questions, and when 
D showed signs of fatigue, Hans 
came to makea raid on my store of west- 
ernknowledge. I could scarcely afford to 
give him an unfavorable report, as I felt 
that where they went, there I, too, must 
go; and I wanted to go west,—far, far 
west; yet I replied to him without ex- 
travagant coloring. In the afternoon 
again, for two long hours, I could hear 
Hans, as he hung his upper half out to 
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the right of his wagon, asking questions 
in a shrill key, while D——, as he rode 
beside the team, modulated his voice for 
a siege, until he finally rode on ahead 
to prevent his horse from stumbling 
through tangling brush. Then Hans 
gave the reins to his wife and leaped out 
to walk and have another talk with me. 
By my invitation he took a seat beside 
me, and for an hour I replied as best I 
could to his questions ; and such was the 
daily program while on the move. 

Under different circumstances Hans 
might have proved a tiresome associate, 
but as the case stood he could not be 
that. When I looked at and talked with 
the queer little man, my feelings ran 
more to humor than to irritability, and I 
had no desire to be rid of his incessant 
gabble. Seated beside me, he began thus 
on the second day :— 

“Vas der many beebles and deams 
‘boud dis Sandonio ven you gum dat 
vay ?” 

“The city was well populated, and the 
teams were probably sufficient for the 
demands,” I replied. 

“ Vell; den I vonder if von zoap fac- 
tory voot not bay goot ?”’ 

“| don’t remember what was the price 
of or demand for soap.” 

“Dot vas de ding,— I vill haf a zoap 
factory in Sandonio,” and out of my 
wagon he leaped, to go and consult his 
wife ; but ina half-hour he was back, and 
wanted to know if he could rent reason- 
ably a suitable house for such a business, 
and if he could get grease,— what qual- 
ity and price, etc. ; and he wondered if 
they had iron kettles and plenty of wood 
there, and if it would be policy to peddle 
the soap among the families, or whole- 
sale it to the merchants; and to every 
one of these questions I could only re- 
ply that I was ignorant, as I had merely 
gone to do some shopping in the town, 
and as for anything in the soap line, I 
knew nothing more than he did of its 
resources or its trade. 

He at last dropped the subject, as I 
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succeeded in getting him interested in 
the story of the Texans at the Alamo. 
As I was telling it, he found less difficult 
questions for me to answer, and he be- 
gan to think that I was there and must 
have seen it all. I wound up the tale 
with the general slaughter within the 
fort, and he declared then that “ San- 
donio” was too near the Old Mexico line 
for comfort ; perhaps he would go north- 
west to some of the forts. I could afford 
to smile on hearing that, as I wanted to 
get back into the wilderness. I proposed 
going to Fort Concho, and both were 
agreed. 

We rested one day at San Antonio, 
and there laid in a good supply of pro- 
visions. Hans had been told that he 
could no doubt get work for his team at 
Concho, as alittle settlement was build- 
ing there, though more to trade with the 
garrison than to make use of the sur- 
rounding land, which was fairly good, 
and not far out from civilization. 

D had not yet spoken to me since 
the morning of my arrival from Hous- 
ton, and he left us when in sight of the 
city, saying that he was going no far- 
ther. But when on the second day we 
were five miles out on our two hundred 
mile trip he overtook us, saying to Hans 
that he might enlist asacommon soldier 
at the Fort if he found nothing there 
more to his taste. He rode along beside 
my team near a half-hour, casting mean 
occasional glance, while I studied the 
country in the opposite direction. He 
then rode on ahead in silence, much to 
my relief. 

The country we were passing through 
was neither hilly nor flat, neither woodsy 
nor wanting in wood, nor had it any of 
the attractions we had in the spring so 
enjoyed on the Fort Clark road, and 
along Devil’s River. There were low un- 
evennesses over the country, and some 
trees, but most of the wood was mes- 
quite, and the lower growth was weeds, 
brambles, and foot-tangling vines and 
brush, with here and there patches of 
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grass. We had had some heavy rains, 
and so the creeks we crossed were much 
swollen ; and when we reached the Gua- 
dalupe River, our crossing it seemed a 
risky undertaking. I urged Hans to wait 
a few days for the water to lower, and he 
was willing, but before the first day had 
expired, D , who urged Hans hourly 
to try, saying that he would precede the 
teams, and help as best he could, had 
persuaded him to make the trial. Hans 
seemed wholly ignorant of _D——’s 
scheme, and that he cared little whether 
or not they lost their team and their 
lives. He knew that if they crossed the 
river away in that unsettled country, I 
too must cross it, and that would scarce- 
ly be possible without my speaking to 
him,and even yielding so far as to accept 
his assistance. The stream was not 
swift, but deep. The German’s team 
was finally over, though the horses came 
near losing their footing. There was no 
choice for me then: D came over to 
help me across, and I entered upon what 
seemed to me almost certain death, as 
my mules were shorter limbed than were 
Hans’s horses, who came so near being 
swamped. Reaching the greatest depth, 
the wagon box threatened to float off its 
fastenings, and the water went over my 
pets’ backs, but they struggled bravely, 
and kept their footing. When I was 
safely over, I felt that I had never expe- 
rienced a narrower escape from com- 
plete destruction. 

We had found a few settlers along the 
road, and there were some people set- 
tled for agricultural purposes on the 
headwaters of Pedernales River, the 
soil being more sandy and quite unlike 
that of the country to the south. We 
caught sight of grain-stubble, and at 
Fredericksburgh I bought some fresh 
home-grown flour, by paying a high 
price for it. We jogged on, making short 
drives and having our rather monoton- 
ous daily chats, until we reached our 
destination, where the landscape took 
on again a change of feature, and though 











we camped under the majestic pecans, I 
yet felt and enjoyed the welcome breezes 
sweeping in from the deserts lying to 
the north. 

We traveled in a leisurely fashion, and 
so, after crossing the Guadalupe River, 
we rested two days, that Hans might 
mend a serious break in his harness, and 
his wife and I might drag out from our 
wagons and dry our water-soaked goods. 
We were on the banks of a smaller 
stream, and surrounded by an immense 
herd of cattle, that being a favorite vi- 
cinity with cattle-drovers, and a starting 
point from which thousands upon thous- 
ands of head of full-bloods and half- 
breed stock had been sent to market. 

Since 1866 the cattle trade between 
Texas and the North had been on a 
steady increase, and some heavy dealers 
had from this point, as often as practi- 
cable, started their herds away across the 
staked plains to Horsehead Crossing of 
the Pecos River, and on up that stream 
to different points, from which they 
branched out for the tributaries to, and 
the main bodies of, the Canadian and 
Arkansas Rivers, and on, on, into Col- 
orado. 

The great swarm of cattle presented 
a strange and painful sight to me, as 
perched on my driving-box I watched 
the herders in their work, preparatory 
to the beginning of another such trip. 
Not a single head of stock was there but 
a few days before our arrival. Then first 
came on a herd of 1500 half-breed four- 
year-old steers, shapely, sleek, and grace- 
ful young fellows, in semi-wild spirits. 
The herd was then swelled daily by ad- 
ditions from different quarters, and on 
our coming the number had risen to up- 
ward of five thousand head. 

A gentlemanly little fellow, one*of the 
cow-boys connected with the herding 
party, well-spurred, buck-skinned, and 
sombreroed, came to make us a call. 
Hans wanted to know of him howa soap 
factory would pay away up in Denver; 
but as the stranger knew and cared less 
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about soap than he did about cattle, and 
found me willing to let him talk his own 
shop, he turned his attention wholly to 
me, and I listened to him for hours on 
the modus operandi of handling the ani- 
mals, which he illustrated with interest- 
ing snatches from his past relations with 
them. 

The herders’ camp consisted of a cov- 
ered wagon,—an unwieldy thing, but 
strong enough to uproot a good-sized 
tree, if brought rapidly against it. The 
men occupied a sixteen by eighteen wall 
tent as sleeping quarters when making 
a stoppage of more than one night ina 
place, and they might even hoist it fora 
single night if the horizon indicated a 
shower. 

All the herders were mounted when 
on duty, as the Texas cattle would either 
fight a footman or run from him, and 
those of the twenty-six men at the “cow 
camp” who did day duty were seen 
about an hour before sunset, riding on a 
lively gallop on their tough little ponies, 
away off up the little valleys, and in all 
directions over the low hills; and soon 
camea shrill whoop, somewhat deadened 
by the distance. Then camea prolonged 
whoop from a hilltop still farther away, 
and whoop after whoop came in rapid 
succession from the country all around, 
—some of the shouters unheard by us 
and miles away, where they traced fresh 
tracks of the brutes, well filled yet un- 
easy on the strange ground. The cattle 
knew the sounds, and here and there 
threw up their heads, and looked about 
them to be sure that they meant “to 
bed.” Here one, feeling playful, ban- 
tered a comrade for a rattling of the 
horns, while another soberly turned his 
face to the corral grounds, near the camp 
wagon ; and all soon gathered to a com- 
mon center, without the aid of the whips 
and eurses that are sometimes so pro- 
fusely used at the corralling hour. As 
darkness closed in, however, the herders 
were anxious to get the cattle intoa body 
as compact as possible ; and as the noisy 
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crew came closer there was a wild run- 
ning of horses and rattling of spurs, 
while “the rip-snorting use made of the 
king’s English” by the excited cowboys 
would have convinced the most ignorant 
Comanche that there were Christians 
present. 

Finally the cattle were in shape, 
rounded up for the night, and delivered 
over to the boss night herder and his 
helpers. Those that had slept there be- 
fore searched around until they had 
scented out their spot, and there they 
lay down, and seldom rose, except to 
stretch their limbs and take a different 
posture in the same bed. The cattle 
that were most restless and anxious to 
get back to their old pasture grounds, or 
were tricky, were found on the outskirts 
of the night round-up, and it seemed that 
they had slept by daylight, for they kept 
night watch for a chance to slip away. 
The little cowboy, who called on me for 
another talk on the second day, was him- 
self one of the night herders, and he said 
that in the herd was a steer who moved 
around without thought of lying down, 
trying every twenty minutes to go out- 
side the prescribed limit, to reach a 
bunch of grass he would not have 
touched in daylight. 

Among herds of these cattle, whether 
large or small, were always leaders. One 
or two of the animals were in advance of 
the band, and more or less forcibly con- 
trolled it even when widely scattered 
among the hills at their grazing, while 
their power was complete when the an- 
imals were rounded up or out on the 
march. At night time, if a storm drove 
them to a standing posture, the herders 
must guard well the leaders, for if one 
of them succeeded in edging himself 
across the limit, in two minutes’ time 
fifty or a hundred heads would be up, 
and their owners, posted on the bearing, 
would slyly try to edge out after him, 
seemingly in search of grass only. Hence 
the night herding was not, he said, the 
easy task I had supposed it was. Qn 
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dark nights the work of watching was 
especially difficult, and with the best of 
care some would slip away. Though they 
might stop and graze in the immediate 
vicinity, awaiting their fellows, the 
chances were against such luck, and once 
away they were apt to travel until day- 
break. 

The cattle were given their own way 
at dawn, and when the night herders had 
left their posts to awaken the cooks, the 
herd was soon upon its feet, and after a 
stretch, the cattle struck out for their 
breakfast in all directions. As a rule 
they walked fast, and with a far-away 
look perhaps two, or even three miles, 
before beginning to feed. By that time 
the sun was well up, the dew off, and 
their appetites sharpened. 

By eight o’clock the day herders had 
breakfasted and were in the saddle, ready 
to scatter out no less promiscuously than 
did their cattle before them. They were 
ready then for achat with D——, or any 
stranger that might come in their way, 
while yet they kept an eye on the move- 
ments of the portion of the herd under 
their personal charge. If some of the 
cattle looked southward, or showed more 
cautious signs of a desire to take the 
back track, they were headed off and 
hustled a mile or more toward camp, and 
there left to their own meditations on 
the meaning of the act. 

Our first night by the herd we were 
awakened by an electric storm, and when 
the thunder had died away after an es- 
pecially sharp flash of lightning, we 
heard the rumble of nearly twenty thou- 
sand hoofs flying into the hills to the 
north. Telling me about it on his first 
call, the little cowboy said that the thun- 
derbolt struck close to the herd, and ina 
twinkling the cattle were dashing away 
with all possible speed. That stampede 
presented a picture I shall never forget, 

as I witnessed it in the succeeding 
flashes of lightning on that night of 
pitchy darkness. 

“QO, Mrs. Hans,” I said excitedly, as 
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the tears streamed from my eyes, “ would 
that Mrs. Baker might see it, and be for 
ever cured of her cattle-drover scheme. 
I could hang the man that owns the poor 
terror-stricken creatures.” 

“Dot vas awful,—boor dings! boor 
dings!” replied Hans, while his wife 
cried, “Och! och! Gott in himmel!” 

The cowboy said that such stampedes 
were not of rare occurrence even with 
such large herds, and usually they re- 
sulted disastrously, as the cattle pitched 
over rocks, trees, brinks, or anything 
else in their way, and trampled to death 
those that fell ; then, too, they got scat- 
tered after a run of twenty to thirty 
miles, and were found only in small 
bands. 

On this occasion the stampede was an- 
ticipated, and the day herders and all 
were ready to leap into their saddles and 
follow the flying cattle, to keep them as 
closely as possible together, and urge on 
with loud yells those in the rear, while 
the best mounted among the men were 
endeavoring to turn the course of the 
leaders, for the Texas cattle ran like 
sheep, and were not to be halted while 
they could see a steer in advance. The 
best riders did not head off the leading 
cattle on that terrible night until they 
were nearly twelve miles from camp, and 
then it took the most dare devil riding 
through brushy ravines, stony creeks 
and timber, over hills, and generally 
dangerous ground, with a lively swinging 
of blankets in the gray dawn of day, to 
turn the course of the racers that were 
yet on a full gallop, with their tongues 
out and tails erect. 

Just before sunrise on the third morn- 
ing, the cow camp wagon pulled out on 
the road, and the herd, at the time when 
it is usually given its will, was checked 
in its attempt to go out grazing by the 
cowboys, who were riding around and 
around them, trying to get them started 
out on their long march. Finally one 
was made to start out after the wagon, 
and others followed, passing between two 
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of the men, one on each side of the road, 
who counted them as they ran through 
the temporary gateway. When they 
ran past the tally men too fast, the men 
closed in to make the gateway narrower, 
while others drove the cattle in gently, 
four abreast. In this way the counting 
was not far from correct, as the cowboys 
on the sides allowed none to escape the 
tally point. 

So far all went well, but there was 
another sensation on reaching the cross- 
ing of the stream. The steers would not 
take to the water, and after repeated at- 
tempts to stampede to the hills, they got 
to “ginning,” as the cowboys called it,— 
running around in concentric circles ; 
and at every revolution they became 
more crowded, until some of those in the 
center of the great mass were crushed 
and trampled to death. The thousands 
of massed horns seemed to rattle like 
dry tamaracks in a gale, and the bellow- 
ing of the poor bewildered brutes, min- 
gled with the yells and curses of the cow- 
boys, created a pandemonium such as I 
never care to witness again. 

This was one of the many painful pic- 
tures resulting from the rapacious spirit 
that so-called civilization begets and pays 
homage to; but the herders were used 
to the kind, and when the circling swarm 
was by their maneuvers crowded close 
upon the brink, over went a dozen or 
more, and the spell was broken. The 
herd gradually followed, and like so 
many frightened geese they crossed to 
the west bank in a long train. 

These introductions to cattle life and 
cattle management were no less painful 
to me than they were new and interest- 
ing, and the cruelty inseparable from the 
cattle trade left a permanent impression 
upon my mind. 

The application of the red-hot iron to 
the poor animals’ flesh I had neither the 
desire nor the opportunity to witness, 
but my cowboy visitor had told me about 
it. Hesaid that they merely ran the cat- 
tle through a chute, and applied the iron 
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as the steers passed through it, burning 
the hair only. This they called the road- 
brand, and this served as a mark only 
until a new coat was grown in the com- 
ing spring, and so was almost a painless 
affair, unlike the deep-set ownership 
brands. 

The little cowboy had been gentle and 
polite in his talks with me, but when I 
saw him last, on that morning of his de- 
parture, he galloped in fantastic figures, 
rattling his spurs in accompaniment to 
his blood-curdling yells and whoops, and 
acting generally like a fiend incarnate. 
I was glad that they were gone. My 
two days’ association with the cow camp 
had seriously taxed my nerves, and I 
welcomed the dropping of the curtain on 
the scene, though I could not for some 
days quit thinking and troubling over it. 

We found Fort Concho located in the 
V-shaped point at the intersection of the 
North Concho and the Middie Concho 
rivers, and the site seemed a fortunate 
one fora military post. Almost upon 
the edge of the staked plains, and upon 
the very dividing line between the pow- 
erful and murderous Comanche tribes 
and the adventurous stock-raisers of 
Texas, the military force there was of 
importance to supply the whites with 
aid, and inspire the Indians with fear of 
retribution for depredations. 

The troops at this post were white, 
and for several years it had been found 
necessary to keep there a large force, 
which was under good discipline, and 
ready accoutred for any emergency, as 
the hostile bands came into the Concho 
valley at unexpected times to pick up 
stock lost from the drovers’ herds, hunt 
buffalo and other game, or steal the stock 
or goods of travelers, and add the own- 
ers’ scalps to their former trophies. 
There I witnessed more display in the 
drilling of both the cavalry and infantry 
than at any of the posts we had camped 
beside in the winter and spring. The 
bugle calls and the martial music were 
of regular occurrence, and seemed to my 
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ear more engaging than they were in the 
past, though it may be that they had 
more power to charm because of my 
loneliness ; and as we were camped but 
a half mile below the fort, under the tall 
pecans on the bank of the main Concho 
River, we were within easy hearing dis- 
tance of the daily parades, and in still 
weather we heard also the drills. 

We were disappointed. A half dozen 
little huts on the bank of the North 
Concho, and a couple of huts on the 
Middle Concho, on the banks opposite 
the fort, constituted the “ citizen settle- 
ment.” However, Hans did pick upa 
few poorly paying jobs of work with his 
team, with now and then a day’s work 
with his hands, while we lay in waiting 
for company with which to move on 
northwestward. Hans and his wife, un- 
known to themselves, had the “ramble 
fever,” and that fact gave me much joy 
and comfort ; for like almost all who have 
it, they knew not where they were going, 
and that gave mea chance to go with 
them. D—— called on us once a day, 
saying repeatedly that he would go no 
farther ; and though I knew he was un- 
truthful, I yet hoped enough that he 
might keep his word to be anxious to 
move on. 

We had been in camp a whole month 
when this hope was suddenly shattered. 
A couple of men had come in from the 
west, and one of these, he found, was an 
old-time friend, so their meeting called 
for a rejoicing over a flask of brandy at 
the sutler’s store, as I judged, when the 
three called on us ina visibly tipsy state. 
The call was but ten minutes long, yet 
long enough for D to expose to me, 
in slight arrogance of word and manner, 
that he intended to pursue me as faith- 
fully as my shadow, and as they went 
away together, his friend picked up and 
carried with him one of my stake-ropes, 
saying that he needed it to tie around a 
canvas ; and the trio replied to my pro- 
test with a sneering indifference. D—— 
returned alone toward evening, while the 
VOL. xviii —6. 
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Germans were fishing, winding up his 
excuses for his morning’s conduct by 
saying: “Now, if you were my wife, 
Mrs. Phelps, nothing would induce me 
to touch anything intoxicating.” 

“ Never speak to me again, on that or 
any other subject,” I replied. 

“So, so,” he said coolly, “then [ll 
take my mules and leave you,” and as he 
spoke he mounted his horse and drove 
my mules away before him. 

Had I been elsewhere at the time, I 
should have opened fire on him. As it 
was, I let him go without a protest, 
knowing that he could not escape with 
them, and that a war with guns could 
but involve me in perhaps needless dif- 
ficulties. As I saw him disappear over 
the rise on the opposite side of the Con- 
cho, I ran down the bank a little way to 
tell Hans and his wife what had hap- 
pened. They had.caught a large catfish, 
and as I approached Mrs. Hans cast out 
a large eel at the end of her line. 

“ Dot vas strange,” said Hans in reply 
to me, and his wife repeated the words, 
as they looked at me in surprise. “Dot 
man dell me all de dime dot he vas your 
ungle, and dot dose mooles vas his own, 
but he don’t act lige dot ven he geep vay 
from you all de dime; und he dalk nice 
’boud you, und he vas nice, I dot, until 
today ven he vas droonk.”’ 

“T am going to the fort,” I cried, as I 
hastened away. 

Luckily I met a soldier, who helped 
me across the North Concho on the 
large bowlders placed in line as a foot- 
crossing, and I soon had an audience 
with the commanding officer and the post 
adjutant. They listened to me kindly, 
and put faith in my explanation of how 
I came to be without a bill of sale to prove 
my ownership of my team,— by having 
bought it from Mrs. Baker, my bosom 
friend, from whom I could have gotten 
the needed paper, had I known we should 
be separated and myownership disputed. 
I was told that the two men who were 
with him in the morning had been found 
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in possession of a large tarpaulin, stolen 
the preceding night from the lime-kiln, 
and that soldiers would be sent immedi- 
ately to bring me back my mules, and 
place D—— in the guardhouse to keep 
his two friends company, and await a 
hearing of his case on the morrow. 

Two hours after my return home, three 
soldiers arrived with my animals, saying 
that they found them at the huts on the 
opposite side of the fort, and that D—— 
assured them on the way to the fort that 
he had no thought of leaving the coun- 
try without taking his wagon and niece 
with him. 

D—— took his confinement philosoph- 
ically, and brought his wits to bear upon 
his judges at the examination of his case. 
He proved by the Germans that they 
found him in possession of the team at 
Burton, and that they had been camped 
with him four days before they even saw 
me ; yet he could not deny that he had 
been generous enough, as I desired it, 
to allow me sole possession of it from 
that time up to date. My story that he 
had followed me the preceding spring 
from El Paso to Limestone County, over 
one thousand miles, he denied ; yet said 
that if it were true, the story should be 
taken as a proof of his being my uncle 
and guardian, while anyone, he thought, 
could see for himself that I was yet under 
age. 

The case was then taken under con- 
sideration ; and on being ordered back to 
the guardhouse, D , with visible anx- 
iety, asked that his mules might be 
placed in the government herd, as his 
horse had been. He would thus hold 
me, too, under arrest until he could gain 
his own release, and be free tofollow me. 
But the commander refused the request, 
as I desired their possession. Yet I un- 
derstood that the officers were perplexed 
over our two conflicting stories, both 
equally unusual and apparently unrea- 
sonable. 

“T am nota child!” I said to the adju- 
tant, as he followed me to the door on 
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my going. “If you have a soldier here 
from either of the forts, Quitman, Davis, 
or Stockton, I will prove by him that I 
crossed the country last spring in per- 
sonal possession of the team ; and if you 
have a soldier from my country, Den- 
mark, I will prove by my familiarity with 
his language, his country, and its history, 
that Iam not a Pennsylvanian, as my 
so-called uncle says he is.” 

“Very strange!” he returned, “very 
strange! Uncommon stories, and un- 
common business for military engage- 
ment.” 

“But not inappropriate for military 
engagement ; for if you would protect 
me, a lone traveler, from a red savage, 
why not also protect me from a white 
one?” 

“ Certainly, little golden bird, you shall 
suffer no offense from him while you are 
here ; but — ahem — you will be twenty 
by-and-by,— dy-and-by.” 

D——’s lie, I understood at once, had 
won the case, and my truth had lost it. 
Small in feature and body, my appear- 
ance belied me to those who met me as 
a stranger. My mind was full of bitter 
thoughts, as I returned with Hans and 
his wife to our camp, and the bitterest 
of all was the thought that there, as at 
the railroad company’s office at Houston, 
I was taken for an impostor simply be- 
cause of my youth. 

“T will prove to the adjutant within 
twenty-four hours, let it cost what it 
may, that if 1 am not twenty I yet dare 
do what no other woman of that age in 
his whole wide State dares do,” I said 
within myself, as we neared the crossing 
of the river ; and my feelings were at the 
height of desperation, under a calm ap- 
pearance. 

The German couple liked and were 
kind to me, yet I felt myself alone and 
friendless, in combat not only with one 
man, but also with the many who, no 
doubt, believed that they were defending 
me, though they were trying to take four 
years from my age, and thereby class me 
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with irrespensibles, and crowd upon me 
my deadliest enemy in the disguise of 
an uncle, 

I talked with two of the lieutenants at 
my camp later in the day, and one of 
them said to me, in reply to my ques- 
tions, that as D—— had not, either, a 
bill of sale by which to prove his alleged 
ownership of the team, and as it was an 
uncommon thing fora lone young woman 
to be in a desert country, or anywhere 
else, in possession of such property, and 
as D—— professed to be my uncle, and 
had no intent of deserting with the 
mules, and as I was not yet of age, he 
would of course be released in a day or 
two. 

These officers meant me no wrong, yet 
they tortured me almost beyond endur- 
ance, while I was compelled to reply to 
them in civil speech and manner: D—— 
was my uncle in spite of myself, and 
even the Germans half believed it; 
though I had come on with them from 
San Antonio, while we knew nothing of 
his coming until he overtook us on the 
second day out. I believed him guilty 
of spiriting away the giant mules, Belle 
and Lady, and separating me from the 
protection of Mrs. Baker, my friend; 
yet there he was, a self-constituted 
guardian and uncle, with the half-per- 
suaded military officers threatening to 
back him in his villainy. Rather than 
suffer more of it, I would risk my chance 
alone over the Comanches’ stamping 
ground, and make an effort, at least, to 
reach Fort Stockton, where I should be 
safe. 

As a spur to my secret intention, the 
officers said that news had come in of 
the approach of two west-bound emi- 
grant wagons at a two days’ distance; 
and I concluded that if I could reach 
Stockton safely, I could await them 
there. 

When my visitors were gone I told the 
Germans that I intended to face about 
and drive back into some of the settle- 
ments, to escape losing possession of my 
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team. They wanted me to wait and go 
west with them and the coming teams, 
but I could not be persuaded. Luckily 
the night was dark, and the sky full of 
wind clouds migrating southward. The 
Germans supposed that I would leave 
them in the morning; but when they 
retired at ten I tore up blankets and 
grain bags, and muffled my wheels by 
winding strips around and around the 
tires. I then harnessed my mules, care- 
fully muffled their feet, an ordeal they 
submitted to with their usual patience, 
and going to the Germans’ bed to bid 
them adieu, I drove away into the dark- 
ness, crossed the North Concho, and 
noiselessly passed the sentinels at the 
fort. I had feared their challenge and 
consequent arrest,butthe guards neither 
saw nor heard me. 

As I drove on up the Middle Concho 
I realized that I was running a terrible 
risk ; for alone as I was I could defend 
myself from neither tutored nor untut- 
ored savages. Yet I was not sorry that 
I had made the venture. I had a toler- 
ably fair road before me for thirty miles 
to the station, which had six soldiers for 
its protection, and which marked the 
first stationary sign of human life. 
When I was a couple of miles out, I 
halted to unmuffle my team. It was 
then twelve o’clock, and as for lurking 
enemies I could neither see nor look for 
them. I drove on in a reckless fashion, 
as I was in a reckless mood, trusting to 
the mules’ conduct to indicate to me 
danger of any nature. Once, as they 
hesitated slightly, I walked, to survey 
in the darkness a pitch-off into and out 
of adry washout ; then I rattled on, mile 
upon mile. 

The mesquites beside the road fre- 
quently took on human form after the 
sky had cleared, giving me light enough 
to see them at all, and to see and follow 
the road without trusting to the mules 
alone. I had no thought of fatigue or 
sleep. I was never stronger, or more 
wide awake, and to keep my riotous 
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thought in check I sang snatches from 
the popular songs of the time, until day 
dawned, when I gave my attention more 
to looking about for possibly lurking 
foes. 

Before sunrise I drew outside the road 
into a thicket for a short camp; gave 
the mules a feed of corn, and ‘watched 
them grinding it with their harness on, 
while I, with as little fire as possible, 
made a cup of coffee and baked a couple 
of pancakes. It was a “dry camp,” as 
the Middle Concho ran away off to my 
left. Having breakfasted, I drove on 
again at good speed, and at ten I camped 
at the station, which had too wide a 
lookout for anyattempt to pass it unseen. 

The place looked quite warlike. The 
keeper and his six military guardians 
talked with me awhile, when I had turned 
my mules loose, then gazed on me in 
more or less silence, no doubt thinking 
my replies to their questions unsatisfac- 
tory. I slept a while in the afternoon, 
and at eleven p. m. I drove out again, 
under protest from the night sentinels, 
who refrained from forcibly detaining 
me, since the fort had let me pass. I 
could not wait,—I must put more dis- 
tance between me and one of the occu- 
pants of Fort Concho’s guardhouse. 

The sky was a little clearer, and 
though the wind blew, as it had done all 
the preceding day and night, I could yet 
see better the road before my mules’ 
heads, and avoid the worst chuck-holes, 
and I got over a good deal of ground be- 
fore daybreak, though I had to survey 
the road ahead on foot a couple of times. 
Early in the day, at the crossing of a 
rocky-bedded creek, a tributary to the 
Concho, I came upon a mass of old 
ruins, and I drove some distance to the 
left of the road, so to camp well hidden 
among the copses. As I had lost one 
of my stake ropes, that D ’s friend 
might have something to tie round his 
stolen tarpaulin, I staked Jack ona patch 
of grass and turned Johnny loose. After 
breakfasting I tried to sleep, but could 
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not until in the afternoon. I remained 
there all night, and it was a terrible 
night, too, for I was anxious, lonely, and 
fearful. It seemed to methat the dawn 
would never come, and so forcibly did 
my danger present itself to me, since I 
had gotten a little over the spell of anger 
and excitement under which I left Fort 
Concho, that I had not the courage to 
harness up and move on over the ten 
miles more to the station on Correll’s 
Creek, called the head of the Middle 
Concho. Once I heard the shriek of 
some wild animal, as I suppose it was, 
though it sounded much like that of a 
terror-stricken human being, and as it 
struck my ear it sent the blood curdling 
back to my heart. A half hour later, my 
mules, standing at the wheels, began to 
stamp uneasily, then they tugged at 
their ropes and uttered snorts in assur- 
ance that the thing they feared was ap- 
proaching. I sat in my wagon with the 
canvas lifted on their side, so that my face 
was close between them, and I coaxed 
them ina voice so hoarse that I could 
not recognize it myself. When daylight 
came I looked in my looking-glass to 
know if I were not gray. No, my hair 
was yet yellow, but my face and eyes 
told me what I knew, that I had been 
through an awful strain ; and the adju- 
tant, I thought, would not deny that I 
was twenty, could he see me now. 

I felt quite comfortable as the sun 
arose and the day advanced, and after 
breakfasting I spent the day alternately 
scanning through my field glass the 
higher-lying landscape to my right, talk- 
ing to and petting my mules, napping, 
and ‘cracking and eating pecans, of which 
I had a whole bagful that I had gathered 
under the trees in the month’s time I was 
camped on the Main Concho, fifty odd 
miles back. So well did I regain my 
courage that I concluded te spend 
another night there, and it was long, 
though much less terrible than the first. 
I then slept from eight until noon, and 
at eight I drove out upon the road, hav- 
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ing seen nothing but the passing mail- 
coach, 

I had scarcely gone a mile when I 
heard the gallop of a horse, and as the 
traveler overtook me, I knew that he was 
no longer in Fort Concho’s guardhouse, 
nor was lie following my false direction, 
going east. While asleep I had had a 
frightful dream. I thought I lay under 
a lifted tomahawk in the hand of a fiend- 
ish Comanche, and a white horse in ad- 
vance of a band of dark horses, with a 
broad leathern belt about his middle, in 
which were two pistols and a glinting 
bowie-knife, came on a gallop and struck 
down the assassin with its fore feet, so 
that the tomahawk flew high into the air 
and fell again at adistance. The dream, 
from which I awoke with a cry, troubled 
me so that I could eat nothing, but drank 
a cup of tea before starting, which, how- 
ever, did not drive from me my fear that 
some danger awaited me. The dream 
was so vivid that it haunted me, yet as 
I had enough of daylight in which to 
reach the station, if nothing interfered, 
I steeled my courage, and when D 
approached me I was as cool as if I had 
expected him. 

“T am glad to meet you again, Mrs. 
Phelps,” said he, smiling, and he rode 
up close beside me, and the mules and 
his jaded horse exchanged friendly low 
whinnies as they had done on many for- 
mer reunions. 

“T don’t care to know the state of your 
feelings,” I replied icily. 

“Well, well! Is this how you treat 
mé? I’ve ridden from the fort since 
sunset last night, when I was released, 
and heard that you were up the Concho 
valley all alone. Don’t you know that I 
am too gallant to let you go on to Stock- 
ton without an escort?” 

I made no further reply to him, and in 
silence we rode on up an incline. When 
on the summit of the ridge he suddenly 
turned and checked his horse, and I saw 
his face blanch as he looked toward the 
river. 
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“Horsemen, — Comanches,” he said, 
gazing steadily. 

I halted my team, reached for my field- 
glass, and saw beyond the Concho two 
little parties of horsemen. I looked at 
D—— again ; his face was livid, and he 
yet stared. 

“ There is no escape for us,” he said, 
turning to me. “They are coming ; my 
horse is worn out. Shall we try to reach 
the station on Jack and Johnny, or shall 
we fight them right here?” 

“Let us fight,” I answered; “the dis- 
tance is too great to escape on the 
mules.” 

“Fight it is, then,” he said, dismount- 
ing. 

We tied the three animals to the far 
side of the wagon; then D cast his 
hat upon the ground, and knelt down in 
the gravelly road to pray like a sixty- 
year-old sinner about to be wrecked at 
sea. He prayed to be spared to reach 
the station, and never would he venture 
again alone into the haunts of the hos- 
tiles ; and if the Lord would save him 
he would ever after live an exemplary 
life. 

While he prayed, I was again looking 
through my field-glass. The horsemen 
I had seen nearing the river at two dif- 
ferent points were no longer visible. 
Surely their conduct was much like the 
maneuvers of hostiles, as one band was 
coming direct toward us, as if to attract 
our attention and make us flee, while the 
other was galloping up the opposite bank 
more under cover, as if intent on reach- 
ing unseen some point for ambush in our 
advance. 

After ten minutes of anxious waiting 
I saw one of the bands rise to view. The 
five horsemen had crossed the river, and 
were coming at full speed. Then I dis- 
covered the other band, which had 
crossed a half-mile above, and was com- 
ing to us direct. They were near enough 
then for me to see that, unlike Com- 
anches, the horsemen were hatted, and 
that some of them were soldiers. 
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“ D——,” I said seriously, “ I am sor- 
ry to interrupt you in your devotions, 
but they are coming on this side of the 
river now, and we must prepare to fight 
as best we can. If we are to die right 
here, let us defend ourselves bravely to 
the last.” 

He arose from his knees, looked again, 
and seeing the two bands joining their 
forces as they came on full tilt, raising a 
dust, he cocked his rifle, saying that he 
would fight his best, and that he had al- 
ways wished to die with me. I smiled 
on him then, though a little grimly, and 
he seemed shocked by my untimely 
levity. 

“Whoa! whoa!” he said, after an- 
other look. “They are only whites,”— 
and a little later we learned that the band 
of savages were a force of wild turkey- 
hunters, and in their advance rode Col- 
onel Boone, our story-telling visitor of 
six months before. 

On recognizing him, D—— uttered a 
fearful oath, again his face was livid, and 
his eyes flashed, for he felt that the 
meeting boded no good to his plans. I, 
on the contrary, was overjoyed by the 
new turn of events, though I scarcely 
knew why. 

“ Well, if here is n’t Mrs. Phelps from 
Devil’s River! Very happy to meet 
you,” said Boone, dismounting, and 
reaching me his hand. 

D—— had by this time sufficiently re- 
covered his self-possession to engage in 
conversation with the other horsemen, 
while I was so unnerved that I could not 
but mingle with tears my words of greet- 
ing. 

Under the circumstances my meeting 
again with Colonel Boone was one of the 
most agreeable surprises that ever came 
in my way. I had met him but once, and 
for a few hours only, and nothing had 
then been said or done tomake us friends, 
yet now he seemed to me a long-tried 
friend ; and the severe strain my nerves 
had suffered the past few days, from 
which I had not had relief even in the 
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few hours’ time I had slept, yielded toa 
sense of promised security. 

Though he betrayed no surprise, I yet 
knew that he, being ignorant of my es- 
capade, must wonder why I mingled tears 
with my words of greeting. Though he. 
said nothing of her, he naturally con- 
nected my agitation with Mrs. Baker’s 
absence. 

His sympathy and his pleasure in 
meeting me were so fervently expressed 
that I surmised he had been tippling at 
some vessel containing a similar potion 
to that of the canteen when he toasted 
us on Devil’s River ; but I knew instinct- 
ively he would not cease to be a gentle- 
man under slight intoxication, and so, 
having much to say, we said it as fast as 
the occasion would permit. 

He still wore his buckskin suit. A few 
more of the fringes down the legs and 
sleeves had been weeded out, and though 
it was in no manner dilapidated, it bore 
witness to hardservice. It became him 
admirably, I thought again, as he ad- 
dressed himself to me with a blended 
respect and heartiness,— such a manner 
as an accomplished army officer might 
use on an accidental meeting with his 
favorite girl schoolmate of long ago. 

“ You are looking pale, Mrs. Phelps,” 
he said, when I had overcome my agita- 
tion. “Did we frighten you in our eager- 
ness to find a fording place along the 
steep banks of the river to intercept 
you? We should have guarded against 
that, but had no thought of it.” 

“ A little,” I replied ; “and I have had 
a misunderstanding with the woodsy and 
swampy parts of the State; and I am all 
alone, too, as you see.” 

“ Ah, the ague, — that was bad,” he 
said, ignoring my allusion to Mrs. Baker. 
“ T was once while a boy myself the ideal 
lantern-jawed shaker, after a visit with 
my aunt, and though our home is more 
healthily located, I was a year or two 
getting rid of it after my return. You 
will soon be yourself again, now that 
your team is facing westward. Travel 
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on the desert is the best of cures for al- 
most any physical ailment.” 

Boone was much better mounted than 
he was when I met him in the spring. 
He was carried by a fine, long-limbed 
bay, instead of the flea-bitten little mus- 
tang of the past,—a horse built for speed. 
The saddle and trappings were compar- 
atively new, and the animal moved with 
an air of pride more becoming to his 
rider. 

“ Mother gave him to me,” said Boone, 
in reply to my praise of his steed, as he 
rode on beside me when I drove on again, 
the whole band of horsemen in the lead ; 
“so you can guess that I went home in 
the wake of the letter you mailed for me. 
A letter of considerable importance it 
was, too, as besides news, doubts, ques- 
tions, and so forth, it contained a deed.” 

I pressed him to tell me of his visit 
home, but he chose to postpone that 
until our evening camp should afford a 
better time. When I finally told him 
how I came to part with Mrs. Baker and 
Ida, he censured me sharply for my 
seeming desertion of them ; and his sur- 
prise at finding me alone with D—— I 
allayed until time for better explanation, 
by telling him, as D—— had told me, 
that three families were coming, and 
would camp with us at the station, Hans 
and his wife being one of them. 

As the cavalcade in our advance turned 
the point of a hill, it suddenly struck off 
in chase of a small band of buffalo, (ex- 
cepting D——, whose horse was too 
much fatigued to follow,) all firing as 
they galloped after the brutes they had 
taken unawares. D—— turned out from 
the road, and there halted to watch the 
sport until we had passed him, so that 
he could watch us as well, and then he 
followed the road one hundred yards in 
the rear. 

“There they go,” said the Colonel 
with a smile: “when the hunter sees 
either a buffalo, a hare, or a mouse, he 
would chase it into the very camp of a 
thousand Comanche braves, without a 
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thought for his own safety. Every one 
of them has now so completely lost his 
head that he doesn't know where he 
came from, nor that anyone but himself 
and the buffalo has existence.” — 

“Why don't you follow?” I asked. 

“T must spare my horse, as he has a 
long journey before him, now that I have 
found the west-bound company I have 
waited for,” and he explained that his 
soldier and citizen companions werefrom 
Fort Concho, in pursuit of game for the 
Christmas festivities, most especially 
turkeys. He had met and joined them 
at his camp, where Mayor’s Creek put in 
to the Concho, and he had “ still-hunted”’ 
with them all the preceding night among 
the tall pecan trees along the river. 

In reply to my question he explained 
that they passed from one to another of 
the largest pecans until they saw some- 
thing in the tree, at which they fired, and 
as the game fell from the high perches 
they secured such of it as did not flutter 
away over the high river bank, to be car- 
ried away by the current. Another way 
was touse a bone whistle, through which 
an expert turkey-hunter could closely 
imitate the call of hisgame. This was 
used for hunting them by daylight, and 
if used at the proper times it would bring 
all the turkeys within hearing distance 
into easy reach of the ambushed enemy. 
The party had been quite successful, and 
would return to the fort the following 
day, picking up the hidden game on the 
way. 

The horsemen overtook us when we 
were in sight of the station, saying that 
they had killed one buffalo and let the 
wounded ones go, as they had no means 
of saving the meat, being without a 
wagon in which to carry it. 

When my camp work was done, the 
Colonel came back from the station, 
where his comrades were finishing their 
supper in the company of the six soldiers 
kept there for its protection. It was 
growing dusk, but it was not too dark for 
me to notice DD——’s uneasiness, as he 
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poked at the embers of his camp-fire 
with a stick, while he sat tailor-fashion 
beside his saddle. He had shunned the 
station, to which all the other horsemen 
had fiocked on our first arrival, and 
though he had given me several dis- 
pleased looks from the distance, he had 
not ventured near me nor spoken to me 
since our discovery that we were not to 
be massacred by a band of Comanches. 
Neither had Boone noticed him, though 
an opportunity to do so had scarcely 
been given him, as D had excused 
himself to the soldiers by claiming a 
headache, and had become frigid in word 
and attitude to all he deemed it neces- 
sary to speak to. 

Finding me at leisure, Boone sat down 
before me and told his story of his visit 
home. He had followed the letter I car- 
ried for him, and found a reply to it at 
San Antonio awaiting him under a fic- 
titious name. 

“Then one night,” he continued, “I 
reached a certain unused log cabin in the 
woods about three miles from home. I 
need neither give you names, dates, nor 
exact locations. It is enough that I 
reached the appointed place about mid- 
night and found my brother there. He 
said that he had been discovered on a 
former visit to it with some eatables by 
a suspicious party, and had tried, with 
doubtful success, to throw the man off 
the scent by saying he thought of get- 
ting a workman there for a time to fell 
trees and enlarge the clearing. Because 
of the accident, and in fear that a watch 
was being kept upon their movements, 
our parents had not dared venture out, 
but had sent me two fresh horses, with 
additions to my scanty equipage, advis- 
ing me to visit my sister, one hundred 
miles south, and in ten days’ time the 
suspicion in the neighborhood, if it ex- 
isted, would be sufficiently allayed for 
my return in comparative safety. 

“So, though the night was wild with 
wind and rain,—a real norther,— I was 
soon under way again, leaving the place 
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where I expected to find all the family 
gathered to receive me. My brother fol- 
lowed me a little while, and then turned 
away on my own little animal, while I 
tried to stick to my horse’s back, hold- 
ing the lead rope of my pack animal, and 
the two had all they could do to keep on 
their feet. 

“Ugh! how it did blow that night! 
And how terribly it rained between one 
and three, seemingly in mockery of me 
in my disappointment! I could n’t see 
where I was going, nor make any head- 
way in getting there, and between us 
two, Mrs. Phelps, a few stray tears mixed 
that night with the rain that dashed it- 
self so furiously into my face. Not alone 
for my own discomfort, but because I 
knew the fears that had led my parents 
to send me away in such a storm, and 
that mother was almost distracted by 
knowing that I was out in it. 

“ Indeed, my brother had not left me 
ten minutes, after guiding me away toa 
road, when a tree fell, striking my pack 
animal across the back and killing him. 
I should have struggled on without a 
halt, but dared not leave evidence behind 
me; so I labored there with ali my might 
for some time to get the trappings off the 
carcass and on my riding horse, who 
reared and snorted with terror, and 
threatened to break away from me; for, 
not being used to my voice and caresses, 
he would not be pacified by me. I then 
returned to the cabin, where I left the 
pack and rode away for the second time, 
though I should have waited there until 
near morning, had the door been high 
enough for me to get my horse in after 
me: I could n’t safely leave him outside, 
and so I mounted him again and crept 
on at a snail’s pace. 

“ How my spirits sank ! How my heart 
ached! I passed by the dead horse, ex- 
pecting every moment another tree 
would fall and end my own career ; and 
the worst part of that thought was the 
certainty that my parents would learn of 
my fate. Gladly would I have dragged 
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the pack-horse off the road and into the 
woods, where he might not be found un- 
til I should have a chance to explain my 
escape unharmed to them, but I could 
not, though I was desperate enough to 
try to throw the tree off him with a view 
to doing so. My riding horse was tug- 
ging for liberty the while, as if he knew 
that the storm and I were both gone mad. 

“The darkness was almost pitchy, and 
I trusted more to his vision than my 
own in following the road. My hat had 
blown away long ago, and my long, wet 
hair switched into my face, adding to 
the already intolerable discomfort I suf- 
fered. I bethought me to tie my hand- 
kerchief over my head to hold it back, 
and moved on, and finally worried out 
that awful night. Daybreak, which 
brought with it a calm, found me bar- 
gaining for second-hand head gear at a 
farm fifteen miles from home. Of course, 
I not only had to give the family a more 
or less fictitious account of my night’s 
experience, but to claim to come from 
almost the opposite direction from the 
real. I had a good warm breakfast, and 
I partly dried my clothes before moving 
on.” 

“T remember that night well,” I said. 
“Mrs. Baker and I were the whole night 
trying to assure our animals, while it 
seemed to us that the whole world was 
about to be destroyed by the wind and 
water.” 

“You were lucky to survive it, and 
how you did it without anchoring your- 
self to a tree is a mystery to me. I 
thought of you at odd times as I rode on 
the next day, and wondered where you 
had gone, and what could have been 
your object in going into central Texas. 
You were not seeking homes, I had 
learned in my meeting with you, and so 
I found no rational motive for frontiers- 
women going your way ; for all kinds of 
business in the cities are monopolized 
and stagnant, and in every way unsuited 
to your tastes, as I judged.” 

“Some evil spirit must have deluded 
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us,” I answered regretfully. “We were 
on a wild goose chase, and were it not 
that you know so well how helplessly 
hunters lose their heads when they see 
real or imaginary game, I should not be 
willing to own to you that we came to 
Texas expecting to become cattle-drov- 
ers.” 

“Cattle-drovers!”” repeated Boone, 
arching his eyebrows and looking more 
sharply at me. “ Mrs. Phelps, you aston- 
ish me! As well try to make a ferocious 
tiger out of a kitten, as a cowboy of you.” 

“You forget, sir,” I returned hastily, 
“that the two are of the same family, 
and that the good-natured kitten has its 
budding claws and room for them to 
grow. Though not as old as you are, I 
have yet learned one bitter fact, which 
you, it seems, have not, that the kindest 
natures can become the most cruel, and 
vice versa. I have learned that the mon- 
ster Custom is the breeder and ever 
able defender of all the needless evils of 
earth ; and that the accepted and moral 
codes are but perversions of the real and 
unchangeable moral laws.” 

“You are putting it rather strong,” 
said the Colonel with a smile. “How- 
ever, you can’t well hit humanity harder 
than it deserves. We are horrified at 
the fetish customs of Africa and the 
thuggery of India, while our civilization 
is but a more polished system of fetish- 
ism and thuggery. We bewail the des- 
potisms of foreign countries, while we 
rob and persecute among ourselves. We 
boast of more respect for women and 
womanhood than any other people on 
earth; while in Europe women may 
safely compete with men in outdoor 
labors in the city or country, —avennes 
for self-support that are wholly denied 
them by the more sensitive but not more 
just men of our own country. We look 
with horror on child marriage among the 
Hindus, while our social and legal con- 
ditions compel nineteen out of twenty 
of our own brides to accept men they do 
not love, and often do not even respect, 
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—and so cheaply, too, are our own 
brides sold into this slavery that, unlike 
the Chinese bride, they cannot even de- 
mand a price.” 

‘“‘T wanted to oppose you, but as there 
can be no argument without difference 
of opinion, please tell me the rest of the 
story of your visithome. Did you meet 
with further difficulty ?”’ 

“Not then. I spent three weeks very 
pleasantly with my sister, and then re- 
turned to the little cabin in the woods, 
where, on a given night, I had a grand 
reunion with my family, while sentinels 
were out to guard against surprise. I 
was there too long. A colored boy, a 
trusty little sharper living with my fam- 
ily, learned that Zip Coon, or Colonel 
Boone, as you call me, was believed to 
be somewhere in the county’s limits, and 
that the suspicion bade fair to ripen into 
a search for him. I had business then 
away down near Galveston, where I 
have a brother in the stock business. 

“In the meantime, as I discovered 
later, the search was instituted ; and for- 
tunately for me, and no less unfortunate- 
ly for him, a man who had escaped from 
the sheriff, under arrest for wife mur- 
der, was trying to get out of the settled 
country on the road by which you had 
come in, and he answered to my descrip- 
tion so well thatthe volunteer posse, 
with Jim Devlin at their head, gave him 
chase ; and he, thinking that his own 
enemies were after him, armed with law, 
circled about, doubled on his tracks, and 
raked his imagination for yarns to scat- 
ter, by which to throw the supposed 
sheriff off his track, until he reached the 
Guadalupe River west of San Antonio. 
There they found him and his animal 
run down ; but he fought them and fa- 
tally wounded one of the band before he 
surrendered. Then, in their wrath at 
having caught the wrong man, they were 
going to hang him anyhow ; but gaining 
courage on learning that they knew 
nothing of him, he talked for his life, and 
succeeded in convincing them that he 
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had believed them Mexican outlaws 
chasing him for plunder, as it was well 
known in Lampasas County that he was 
a moneyed man, and that he was going 
west to look up the best trail by which 
to drive out a herd of cattle in the fall. 

“ The mob let him go,—and on getting 
back home empty-handed, they found 
that a reward of one thousand dollars 
was offered for his recapture. The pur- 
suit only intensified their hatred for me ; 
and so much chaff was given them by 
disinterested parties, reflecting both on 
their money-making ability and their 
boasted keenness of scent, that three of 
the Devlin brothers, after a wrestle with 
a demijohn, rode up before our door one 
day, and swore to father, who sat before 
the open window, that they would shoot 
me on sight, accompanying their threat 
with vehement oaths. 

“ My family concluded not to let me 
know about that; but my brother told 
it in a letter to me six weeks ago. I was 
then in the eastern part of the State, and 
when I read it I just straightened myself 
up and said to myself: ‘There, Zip, 
you ’ve had fights pressed on you till it 
may be that you re getting used to them ; 
and if that’s so, then there may be more 
work for you yet in Texas.’ 

“From the time I drank at your camp 
on Devil’s River, I had tasted nothing 
strong, but on finding that the Devlins 
had been so bold, my good resolution 
was overthrown, and when I reached 
home four days later, I had a flask of 
brandy in my pocket ; and when I looked 
at father, wliom I had never known to 
wrong any one, my blood boiled, and I 
promised myself to either die for the 
trouble our neighbors had given -us un- 
sought, or let them have an additional 
grievance to the old. 

“I bade my parents goodby early one 
evening, when there was to be a dance 
at the little neighboring town,— I'll call 
it Brophie,— and unknown to them, as 
also to my brother, I meant to cut a fig- 
ure there. I had a solid friend, who was 
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no kin to me, and he was the only one 
in my secret. He was at the dance by 
appointment. He imported the horse I 
ride from Kentucky a year ago, to win 
certain talked-of races, but the bay’s 
speed was so little doubted that the chal- 
lenge was never accepted. Wanting to 
see me better mounted, father had 
bought the bay secretly in the afternoon, 
somother might make it her parting gift 
to me; and when I rode up to the Bro- 
phie hotel at eleven that night, my folks 
all thought me on my way to safety, 
while my friend at the proper time was 
to make a great to-do about his horse 
being stolen. 

“T sent a darkey inside to tell the 
Devlin Brothers that someone wanted a 
private talk with them outside. The 
three came to the door at once, perhaps 
expecting to meet some friend with a 


clew to my whereabouts, and as custom. 


had it, their pistols were in their hol- 
sters. There they were — my three dead- 
liest enemies —between me and thelight, 
and I knew them, though I had n’t seen 
them for a good many years. I had 
rubbed the phosphorus end of a match 
on the foresight of my pistols, so that I 
could take aim in the darkness. ‘Shoot 
him on sight, gentlemen,’ I said in alow 
but distinct voice, and then myself be- 
gan to fire. 

“When I had emptied both my revol- 
vers, and about thirty shots had been 
fired, 1— who had no wound but a grazed 
rib, as I stood in the darkness — mount- 
ed the bay who was in waiting. Nothing 
on foot could catch him, I knew, and out 
here there are no telegraphs.” 

“ Did you kill one or more of them, do 
you think ?” I asked with a shiver. 

“ Some of them were lying down when 
I fled, but I can get no news from home 
out here. I am going west now, perhaps 
never to return, and with your leave I 
will keep you company.” 

It was near ten o’clock when Boone 
finished telling me his story, and think- 
ing of it for the first time during the 
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evening, I began to wonder why the 
train had not arrived. The sky was full 
of wind clouds and the night was dark. 
We listened fora moment in some un- - 
easiness, and hearing the distant rum- 
bling of wheels, we knew that our escort 
was coming. 

“ Vell, vell, Mrs. Phelps,” cried Hans 
to me, as he rounded his team up beside 
my own wagon. “I vas very glat tosee 
you vonce more,” and his wife greeted 
me with a broad but silent smile. “ You 
make talk mit de Fort und eferyvere 
shoost like you vas one Gomanche, und 
do vat you blease.” 

While the men were unharnessing, 
Mrs. Carter and Mrs. Murtha came to 
introduce themselves to me, assuring me 
that though they had longed to see me 
as something of a curiosity, they had not, 
nor had anyone else, thought of me as 
being offensively so, and that it gave 
them pleasure to know that I was to go 
west with them. I was much pleased 
with their friendly greeting ; but as I was 
worn out I went to bed while my neigh- 
bors were getting their supper, leaving 
the new acquaintance to be extended on 
the morrow. 

But the changed condition, together 
with the thought of the adventure of the 
day, would not let me sleep. Though safe 
from immediate harm. from him, I yet 
feared that D—— would go on with us, 
contrary to his assurance that if God 
would spare him to reach the station he 
would go no farther without ample es- 
cort. I was uncertain if the present num- 
ber would be regarded as enough for his 
vow, but I feared that it would, and that 
I should not see him off with thé mount- 
ed soldiers. 

At daybreak I looked out under my 
wagon cover to count up the members of 
our camp, as they crept out from under 
their blankets and began to do up the 
morning’s chores ; and after being scarce 
of company $0 long I thought them quite 
a formidable lot, while four wagons, all 
told, made quite a sociable little wander- 
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ing town,— one able to make a good at- 
tempt at defense, should we be attacked 
by the Comanches. How strangely and 
pleasurably the scene impressed me! It 
was such a comfort to have safety and 
friends, while yet I might possess my 
independence and go where I wanted to 
go! The last skeleton would be re- 
moved from my closet if D—— should 
conclude to leave us. 

There he was, trying to wash his face 
by pouring water from atin cup into his 
left palm, between splutters and splash- 
ing, while he, stooped over in the ortho- 
dox fashion, rubbed his hands up and 
down his face, now and then giving them 
a sweep to the back of his neck, over the 
hair, from which the dye had disappeared, 
leaving it as white as ever. Boone was 
coming from the station with his toilet 
already made. Hans and his wife were 
in consultation at their mess-box, and 
though I could not understand their lan- 
guage, I guessed they had retired with- 
out settling the question of what they 
should have for breakfast. 

“ Pancakes,” I whispered to myself, as 
I saw the wife give him the pan-greasing 
bacon rind, with the pan and sour dough 
bucket, and she followed him with the 
syrup pot, broken-tined forks, saw-edged 
case-knives, plates, sugar dish, and other 
table furniture to the gunny bag already 
spread beside the blazing camp-fire. 
Unloading the goods, Hans, who was 
stepping around and around the fire, un- 
decided where to begin, the grease-rind 
yet in his hand, got too close to her el- 
bow, and received a dig in the shoulder 
for having made the fire hot enough to 
threaten melting off the spout of the 
coffee pot. 

Mrs. Murtha was making bread, while 
the oldest boy was slicing the bacon, and 
I was much amused on hearing all the 
little Murthas about her imitating her 
own broad Irish brogue. Mrs. Carter 
was combing her hair, while at the fire 
was the king of her out-door kitchen, and 
the most interesting character of the lot. 
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He was as black a negro as I had ever 
seen, while his kinky melon-shaped head 
was white as wool. He was put together 
after the Guinea model, and he handled 
the cooking utensils nimbly and meth- 
odically, with a hand nearly the size of 
a 14-pound ham. For capacity his mouth 
was not unlike that of a young alligator. 
His teeth were nearly all there and strik- 
ingly white. 

Chip was'six feet high, and his long 
fingers were, like his long arms and legs, 
conspicuously jointed, and his shoes were 
probably made to order for want of room 
for them in any ordinary shoe-shop. His 
skull looked-as if it might be as thick as 
a plank, after sixty years of menial labor 
under a tropical sun, yet he was some- 
thing of an expert about the camp, and 
even a wit,in arude way,if not also a 
fighter ; and best of all, his heart, like his 
hair and teeth, was white. One of the 
soldiers in passing by said to his mate: 

“That there feller’ll do fur their 
mourner ef some o’ them gits scalped 
afore they come to Californy.”’ 

“Dat ’s what I’s a goin’ long fo’,” re- 
plied Chip, turning from his _break- 
fast-getting to the two men, who were 
staring at him impudently. “Ye see, 
ge’men, I knowed dat dis yer ’Nited 
States gov ment did n’t keer noffin ’bout 
whever de Injins killed nobody or 
whever dey did n’t, an’ dat its big flocks 
o’ sassy bluebirds could n’t fight much 
nohow, lessen dey found some turkeys 
fas’ asleep on der roosts ; so I jes’ ses to 
myself: ‘Chip Carter, you’s good fur 
somefin’, mebbe,’ an’ so I’s out here on 
a mission ob sorrow.” 

“ Hold yer big black gaff, ye ’scaped 
’rang-’tang !”’ replied the soldier angrily, 
and his comrade tugged at his arm, 
knowing that he not only merited the 
rebuke, but that their tour of inspection 
was itself an intrusion. 

“Did n’t mean no ’fense, Mr. Soldier,” 
replied Chip witha broad grin, “I’s full 
0’ charity fur all as needs it,an’ to show 
ye dat I’s got-noffin’ ’gin ye, ef de 
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*Manches come dis morning an’ take yo 
fust, I’s gwine ter wring de neck ob de 
red debil what does it, and den make 
him into big barbecue for dinner; an’ 
fear’n no’ne else ’ll do it, I's ready, too, 
to take off my old hat p’litely when yer 
*mains is picked up an’ chucked into a 
hole ; an’ den I’s stout an’ willin’’nough 
to scrabble roun’ an’ fin’ stones ’nough 
to pile on top o’ em to keep de buzzard 
fom makin’ a feast o’ yo an’ gittin’ pi- 
sened.” 

By this time the soldier was eager for 
a fight, but his friend dragged him away 
by main force under this additional 
grievance from the darkey, who could 
attend to one shop with his hands and 
another with his tongue. 

There was a smile on Mrs. Carter’s 
face, and I judged that she was both 
used to and pleased with her cook’s ec- 
centricities. Mrs. Murtha was too busy 
to notice anything not connected with 
the doings of her own camp-fire, while 
some of the children stared in expect- 
ancy of a fight. And Mrs. Hans, as I 
turned to look at her, was, in the coolest 
unconcern, tossing a pancake into the 
air to catch it into the pan, bottom-side 
up, as it fell, while her husband was 
stepping around, and, in his eagerness to 
help, threatening to get his foot into the 
plateful of cakes beside her. 

I crept out of my castle, and drew my 
cooking utensils from my messbox to 
begin my own morning work. But Chip 
cried out to me :— 

‘‘Good mornin’, Missy Phelps ; yo’s 
gwine ter hab some dis yer breakfast 
I’s cookin’; so yer need n’t do noffin’ 
t all fo’ we git little duction to de lady 
what trabbels on her own hook, an’ don’t 
see much difference ’tween white debils 
an’ red debils, an’ t’inks she’s better 
‘tected when she’s all ‘lone. De boss 
said so las’ night, an’ Missy Carter sec- 
on’ de motion.”’ And as he spoke his 
mistress advanced, repeating the invita- 
tion. 

Carter and Murtha were coming from 
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the station, and we were soon at the “ta- 
ble” tailor fashion, and talking and eat- 
ing with a relish. When a part of my 
own story had been told and commented 
on by my listeners, Carter sketched over 
his own, and I learned that he was raised 
on a plantation near the mouth of the 
Arkansas River, which he inherited 
when he was quite a young man. He had 
then married Miss Martha Murtha,and all 
went well until the war freed his slaves, 
and all left him excepting Chip, who re- 
mained with him from choice. Since 


-the war closed he had been trying to 


work his desolated plantation,but though 
he could hire negroes to work for him, 
and cheaply too, the conditions were 
so changed that, in spite of all his ef- 
forts to succeed, all went wrong. The 
place yielded little, and took on a dilapi- 
dated look, while the expenses increased, 
and he could makenoprofitable headway. 
A few months ago, Tim Murtha, his 
wife’s cousin, had come to Arkansas, 
fresh from the Emerald Isle, with his 
wife and family ; and as they were poor 
he had urged them to join company with 
him to California, when finally he found 
a purchaser for his plantation. He had 
plenty of stock with which to outfit him- 
self and the Murthas, and suitable wag- 
ons and necessary camp equipage were 
next in order, and the journey was be- 
gun. He had chosen the southern route 
as being most suitable at that time of 
year, though he had given some thought, 
too, to the danger of being slaughtered 
on the way,—a danger that might be 
more serious than that of the snows on 
the northern route, where the lately fin- 
ished Union Pacific and Central Pacific 
railroads had lessened the chance of at- 
tack by Indians. 

They had thought themselves fortu- 
nate in adding the German family to 
their party, and in being overtaken the 
preceding day by D——, who had told 
them to count him as one more; and 
amid a babble of tongues at Fort Con- 
cho they had learned that there was a 
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woman with a team somewhere along 
the trail in their advance, willing to join 
them if only they could succeed in over- 
taking her. And now that we were all 
together, Colonel’s Boone’s company to 
be added was an extra occasion for re- 
joicing. Our train,though it had but four 
wagons, numbered twelve adults,— four 
women and eight men, —as Carter was 
bringing with him eleven head of good 
horses, nine of which were led behind 
the wagons or ridden bare-backed by the 
young Murthas and Carters, who occas- 
ionally took turns with the draft animals, 
while the other two were mounted by two 
lone men who wanted to go west, and 
for this chance to do so had agreed to do 
most of the seeing after the stock about 
camp, take turns at standing guard at 
night, and do such scouting off the road 
as might be deemed prudent when un- 
der way and approaching dangerous- 
looking quarters. Then there were ten 
children, seven who talked “ Airish” and 
three who tried sometimes to copy their 
doing so; and Rover, who was too good- 
natured to be a specialist either as a 
hunting or a watch dog, was also going 
west. 

How cozily the camp work was done 
up that morning! When I was once 
more on my driving box, the reins in my 
hands and the blacksnake in its stand, 
where I kept it mostly for show, I 
thought of a man we had once met in 
Kansas, who had been in all out-of-the- 
world places with his team, and in his en- 
thusiasm over that way of living said to 
us: “ Like many another man’s, my life 
has centered about a wagon. When I 
was a boy my greatest ambition was to 
have a wagon, and I was proud as a 
prince when I rode into town with my 
father. When it stood in the yard, the 
wagon was my playhouse, and when I 
got a little cart I hitched myself be- 
tween its two shafts, and galloped away 
down the lane, in my imagination bound 
for Aunt Sally’s, thirty miles away.” 

A woman’s life could, too, I thought, 
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center about a wagon, though in a dif- 
ferent way, and I could well guess that 
for ages past, and for ages to come, the 
simple wheeled vehicle had been, and 
would be, whether drawn by mules, 
steam, or electricity, the home for months 
and years of people who were otherwise 
homeless, and restless from a pressure 
of circumstances, or a natural and in- 
satiable longing for pastures new. 

At that time, now twenty years ago, 
a great many of the men, saying noth 
ing of the women, living west of the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers —and 
among them were college graduates, 
thinkers, and philosophers — enjoyed 
roughing it over the wide, uninhabited 
plains and among the rugged mountains, 
if indeed they did not also, as did Sam 
Houston, spend weeks and even months 
in the camps, in the wigwams, and 
among the buffalo robe bedding of the 
Indians, just as they met with them upon 
their own stamping ground. 

On first initiation into such a life, one 
finds little except a chain of constant 
dangers and a siege of exposure and 
hardship, yet the wide tracts of unsettled 
country tempted many a rambler, whose 
financial prospects, if he had any not 
wholly irrational, lay far, very far away ; 
and when he got there, they lay farther 
away than when he started, and in an- 
other direction, but the same kind of 
country invariably intervened. 

The city man is willing to see a land- 
scape of untouched nature through a car 
window, and a couple of days of it will do 
for him, but the vicinity of a railroad is 
too tame for the rover of the frontiers. 
Two days within sight and hearing of 
the locomotive gives him the blues, and 
he strikes out again to where he may im- 
peril his life, and suffer thirst for hours 
until his tongue swells, and his speech 
to his equally weary and thirsty animal 
becomes hoarse, while he presses on and 
on, until he scents the first indication of 
the change that slowly progresses on the 
approach of night, until the breeze drifts 
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down upon him with refreshing effect 
from the hills above, as he finally stands 
upon the brink and drinks from the cool 
mountain stream. 

The ever-changing formations of the 
panorama, with its wide heaven, which 
seems clearer, unlike that which arches 
over the city or the town; and the wan- 
dering whirlwinds that form columns of 
alkali dust reaching like pillars to the 
clouds, sometimes giving us a close 
enough shave to at least disarrange our 
hair, and falling flat in time, like so 
many mysterious ghosts, under a sharp 
shower ; the constant watch for Indians, 
game, or curiosities belonging either to 
the animal, vegetable, or mineral king- 
doms ; the search for petrifactions and 
handsome pebbles, and the frequent sur- 
prises to the sight or hearing, inter- 
spersed with our camp scenes, are all 
steady feeders to the keenly-alert senses 
of the one whose lungs know nothing of 
foul air, excepting the smoke from the 
camp-fire. 

To the one who appreciates the beau- 
tiful and the sublime in nature, the 
mountains contain an endless store ; and 
even the dreariest desert of flying sand, 
without mountains in the background, 
in turn inspires the mind with awe, and 
a fascination mingled with fear, at odd 
moments bordering on terror. If he is 
afoot and alone, he feels as if he were 
the only living thing in the whole voice- 
less universe; and so, because of being 
alone in sensitiveness of mind and body, 
he yet seems, though king of it all, the 
most pitiably helpless atom in the vast 
expanse his vision sweeps. 

As we moved out from the station at 
the head of the Middle Concho, it was 
proposed that my team should lead, but 
to this I objected, for at least two rea- 
sons. I could better estimate the extent 
of difficulty in going up or down, or 
passing overtwisting, rocky and sideling 
places by watching the changes of poise 
in a team ahead ; and my mules traveled 
more courageously when a team rolled 
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on before them. And so, as my animals 
were the smallest of all, my considera- 
tion for them was excusable, and I was 
allowed to travel in the rear, next to 
Hans, who followed Murtha, while Car- 
ter led with the roomiest wagon and the 
stoutest team of the lot, and the only 
one that had two span,—four as fine 
mules as ever crossed the plains, except- 
ing the stolen giants, Belle and Lady. 
Boone rode far ahead, and the other 
three horsemen and the mounted chil- 
dren followed him in Indian file, and a 
rather unsociable train. 

A couple of miles out the four leaders 
sighted a solitary buffalo bull off to our 
left, and fired a few rifle shots at him, 
as he hustled away into the little near- 
lying hills at a rather leisurely pace. 

When we had our noon camp, ten 
miles out, at Mustang Springs, the Col- 
onel’s rank was dropped to that of cap- 
tain by his accepting the commandership 
of our train, though we addressed him 
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Our night camp was at Flat Rock 
water holes, a place scarce of grass, while 
a goodly portion of its “soil” was a wind- 
swept flagstone, in which we found a 
brood nest of curious pockets, which 
looked as if they had been made by the 
man in the moon, who, when sailing in 
mid-heaven, had fired at the spot a shot- 
gun loaded with eggs varying in size 
from that of a goose to that of a roc. 
There before us was the plainest evi- 
dence that these missiles had been shot 
pell-mell into a wet sand, which had 
baked, while the foreign bodies fixed in 
it, the little end just above the surface, 
had in time become addled, and finally 
decayed and disappeared, leaving their 
beds to be filled by the occasional rains 
for the convenience of the occasional 
passer-by. 

Our second day out we crossed the 
ravine in which, near a year before, a 
lieutenant’s wife and child, a colored 
woman nurse and some of his soldier es- 
cort, were swept into eternity by a 
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freshet, while the party was preparing 
to move on from the noon camp. 

The weather was fine, and we were in 
good cheer as we moved on to Horse- 
head Crossing of the Pecos River, and 
followed the Comanche trail on to Camp 
Stockton, where I was on familiar 
ground, and met with familiar faces, 
both white and black, and was greeted 
by many expressions of surprise and 
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pleasure, and queries concerning Mrs. 
Baker. The commander visited our 
camp, too, on hearing of my return, and 
among other kindnesses he proposed 
that I should go no further, and he would 
make me post sutler. 

In a financial way the offer was good ; 
yet I chose to go on,—in my imagina- 
tion picturing myself the rediscoverer 
of the lost mines of Arizona. 

Dagmar Mariager. 
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I Love that life, that charméd simple life 
The poets lived beside the English lakes ; 

That if one page of Wordsworth speak to me 
The singing spirit of my soul awakes. 


My soul calls unto them. Though flatterers come,— 
Though crowds pass by and mark my rich estate,— 
New friends call often, heap regrets by mail,— 
Yet on some grassy knoll old friends await. 


Old friends await,—the great immortal ones, 
Who sing the love of field and tangled wood, 

Of beasts and singing birds, and murmuring bees, 
And all God’s works, that He himself called good. 


There is a hope that somehow through the din 
My heart will keep its love for mountain lakes, 
For wild-wood walks, and those free gladdening thoughts 
That Nature’s beauty in the soul awakes. 


Lillian H. Shuey. 
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“Jeb, will you take something?” 
asked a stout, red-haired miner, dressed 
in blue overalls white about the knees, 
a brown coat much faded, and a hat 
dingy and discolored by long use. 

“Take something?” responded the 
tall, lank, and bony companion of the 
red-haired man, “ Bill McShane, did yer 
ever ax me to take something and know 
me to refuse?” 

“ That ’s a fact, Jed,” replied the first, 
“yer one of the boys who never goes 
back on a friend as long as he has a 
quarter and is willing to treat. But 
come up,” approaching the bar of the 
little saloon. ‘“ What will you have?” 

« Same old thing,” responded the bony 
man, shambling up alongside of his com- 
panion. “Whisky straight. I never 
touch anything stronger than whisky.” 

“Give me some brandy and a little 
peppermint, barkeep,” said Bill. “‘ Thar 
is nothing like a little peppermint to 
keep the wind off yer stomach.” 

“ Wall, here ’s to us,” said Jed, lifting 
his glass. ‘May ye never lack a quarter 
nor a friend to help spend it.” 

“My regards,” replied the stout man, 
emptying his glass of brandy, and wiping 
his bristling mustache on a long-used 
handkerchief. 

The barkeeper deftly threw the piece 
of silver into a small drawer, and then 
wiped the top of the counter with a 
towel, saying, “ Did you hear who was 
appointed deputy sheriff?” 

“ No,” responded Bill, while both wait- 
ed with interest for the information. 
‘Dick Young has been talked of.” 

“Wal, he got left,” answered the bar- 
keeper, “and Bob Harrison is the man.” 

“Bob Harrison!” ejaculated Jed, 
‘why he is a tough, a regular rowdy!” 

“Yas,” drawled the man of bottles, 
“but then he has lots of sand and grit.” 

ve? . 
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“ That ’s so,” cried Bill, pulling off his 
old hat and attempting to kill a yellow 
jacket that was growing too familiar, 
“and there ain’t a galloot in Stringtown 
that can beat him playing poker, using 
a six shooter, or lick him in a rough and 
tumble fight.” 

“T agree with yer thar,” put in Jed, 
“for I seen him whop that big Cornish- 
man, Tom Jenkins, and he beat him up 
in good style.” 

“He’s game to the backbone,” said 
Bill, “and the man will have to pull his 
gun mighty quick that gets the drop on 
Bob.” 

“Most mail time,” said the barkeeper, 
glancing at the little clock that stood on 
a shelf where it was flanked by half a 
dozen bottles of liquor, “and Pap Peters 
is generally prompt to the minute.” 

“T ‘low he’s favoring his team this 
morning,” said Jed, filling his pipe with 
some tobacco that he had cut froma plug 
and ground up in the palm of his hand; 
“it’s a leetle warm, and Pap may have 
eased up his horses a bit.” 

“ Pap ain’t the kind of a driver to favor 
a hoss as long as it’s down hill,” said 
Bill, “and it’s all down grade from the 
Shannon Mills.” 

Beyond the little mining town the 
wooded Sierras rose in successive ridges, 
and on the lowest of these the winding 
grade leading to the town could be seen. 
Jed suddenly pointed to the hills, crying, 
“Thar comes the stage.’ 

“Something is wrong,” exclaimed the 
barkeeper, “for the team is in a run.” 

Others beside the trio were watching 
for the stage, and soon the street was 
crowded with miners, wondering why 
Pap Peters was driving at such a pace. 
Soon a deep rumble was heard, and Bill 
said, “ They are crossing the bridge on 
ajump. Something has happened.” 
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A moment later the team appeared at 
the end of the street, the animals in a 
sharp run, the driver urging them on. 

“ Look out!” shouted Jed. “Pap is 
playing the braid mighty lively.” 

The crowd gave wayffrom the middle 
of the thoroughfare, and surged up to 
the little frame building used for a post 
office. 

“No flies on them hosses,” laughed 
Bill, as the smoking and foaming ani- 
mals dashed up. 

Peters was a small, oldish man, yet 
skillful with the reins, and he brought 
his team to a sudden stop. 

‘What ’s up, Pap?” shouted Jed. 

The former replied, “We were stopped 
at the top of Frenchman’s Hill, and 
robbed of both mail and express.” 

“What did the robbers say?” asked 
Jed. 

“Say?” ejaculated Peters. ‘“ Why, 
just as we got to the last raise on the 
hill: two fellows with shotguns in their 
hands and white masks over their faces 
sprang into the road,‘and one of them 
yelled, “ Pull up or we will riddle your 
old hide full of shot!” 

“ Did you stop?” asked Bill McShane, 
well knowing that Pap was an arrant 
coward. 

“Stop?” cried the old man, glaring at 
him, “Well, I guess you would stop, 
with two shotguns pinting right at you.” 

“What did they do?” inquired Jed. 

“ Just the minute I held up,” continued 
the driver, “two more robbers jumped 
out of the brush, and holding their guns 
on the passengers, said, ‘ Keep quiet in 
thar; this ain’t none of your funeral.’ 

“ The next minute one of them in front 
said to me, ‘ Now, old skinny, dump that 
express box out here quicker than you 
can say h— with7your mouth open.’ | 
got the box out of the boot and threw it 
down, when the same man called out 
again, ‘ Now out with the mail bags!’ 

“*The mail bags?’ I asked ; for you 
know, boys, I did not want to lose the 
mail, if I could help it. 
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“ The feller yelled out, ‘D— your ears, 
can’t you hear? Throw out the mail 
bags, or the stage company will have to 
get another driver for the next trip.’ 

“With that he drew a bead on me,” 
continued the old man, “and I dove 
down into the boot and hauled the mail 
bags out mighty lively, I tell you; I 
did n’t want to go to the boneyard for 
the sake of arguing with them robbers.” 

“Did they let you drive on, then?” 
asked Jed, who acted as spokesman for 
the crowd. 

“Not much!” The two that were 
guarding the passengers cried, ‘Roll 
down here lively, boys, and shell out 
what dust you haye!’” 

Hitherto the stage had been so closely 
surrounded by the dense crowd, that the 
four passengers had had no opportunity 
of alighting. Now, when it was learned 
that the nien had been robbed, the min- 
ers gave way at once, and permitted 
them to descend from the vehicle. 

The first was a large and rather pom- 
pous man, who was in evident bad temper 
over the robbery, and when Jed asked 
him how much he had lost, the passen- 
ger gave him a look that seemed to say, 
“None of your business” ; but seeing 
only an honest inquiry in the miner’s 
eyes, he replied, “ I lost something over 
two hundred dollars, and each of the 
others about one hundred.” 

“ And it was the last cent I had, so 
help me Gott!” cried a fat Dutchman, 
climbing down with some difficulty. 

The miners laughed at the expression 
upon the Dutchman’s face, and oneasked 
him something about the robbers. In 
reply he said, “ They stood us all up in 
arow, and made us hold up our hands till 
my arms were most broke off. When we 
tried to put them down a little, one rob- 
ber cocked his gun at us and cried, ‘ Up, 
there, or we will pepper you!’ And we 
hold them up till I most die, I was so 
tired.” 

“Good for the Dutchman !”’ cried one, 
and the others shouted in approval. 
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“They took our pistols as well as our 
coin,” said the large man, “and then told 
us to get into the stage, and ordered our 
driver to leave the spot as fast as pos- 
sible.” 

«“ And no man,” interrupted Pap Pe- 
ters, “though I say it myself, ever made 
better time from the top of Frenchman’s 
Hill to Stringtown than I did today.” 

The crowd gave Pap a cheer, and the 
next moment a loud, strong voice cried, 
“Gentlemen, walk this way and take 
something to clear the dust out of your 
throats. Here, Pap, one of the boys will 
hold your team, while you go over to 
Simson’s and take a little whisky to 
steady your nerves.”’ 

The crowd gave way for the man with 
the loud voice, and he led the way tothe 
same saloon where Bill and Jed had been 
a few minutes earlier. The four passen- 
gers, the driver, and four or five invited 
miners, ranged themselves in front of the 
bar and made known what they would 
drink. He who had extended the invita- 
tion was a stout, active, well-made man, 
with black hair and full beard, and was 
dressed a trifle better than most of his 
companions. This, the boys declared, 
was on account of having just been ap- 
pointed deputy sheriff, for the man was 
Bob Harrison, of whom we have already 
spoken. While standing at the bar, he 
obtained from the passengers and Pap 
Peters a pretty accurate description of 
the four robbers, though the old man’s 
nerves were still badly shaken and his 
ideas a little confused. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Harrison, 
after some ten minutes had been spent 
in conversation, ‘‘ you won t object to our 
taking up a little collection to help you 
reach home.” And without waiting for 
an answer, Bob was soon busy passing 
around his hat among the miners in the 
building and on the street, and in a few 
moments a liberal purse was made up and 
divided among the passengers who had 
been robbed. The grip of the men’s 
hands were strong, and there was a sus- 
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picious moisture in more than one eye 
as they thanked the miners for their 
kindness, and mounted the coach, to 
which a fresh team had already been at- 
tached. 

No sooner had they disappeared than 
Bob approached McShane and said, “Bill, 
I want you to go with me after those 
robbers Jed will go, and Tom Dough- 
erty,— how soon can you be ready ?” 

Bill pulled a heavy six-shooter from his 
belt, examined its chambers to see if all 
were loaded, and then replied emphati- 
cally, “ Just as soon as I have another 
drink.” 

Bob smiled and said, “Come up with 
me and take something ; but you must 
keep a clear head on you today.” 

Bill replied with some spirit, “ This 
will be only my fifth drink today, and 
that is barely enough to settle me down 
to regular work.”’ 

At the bar he took a full glass, in an- 
ticipation of the fact that he was not 
likely to get any more liquor that day, 
and then declared himself ready to start. 
Half an hour later the four men were 
climbing the long grade leading to 
Frenchman’s Hill. All were well armed, 
and no officer was ever backed.by men 
of more determination and courage, 
though they were not prepossessing in 
appearance. Each carried a Junch that 
would last for a couple of meals, for Har- 
rison expected to make a thorough 
search for the robbers. All were active 
walkers, and accustomed to climbing the 
mountains, and the three or four miles 
of winding grade were rapidly covered, 
till they found themselves at the scene 
of the robbery. Here at least haif an 
hour was spent in searching the spot for 
evidence of the crime, and for the trail 
that the robbers had taken in their re- 
treat. 

At last they settled down to what they 
were convinced was the right track. 
This they followed down a ridge into a 
cafion, across a creek, and up a second 
ridge. This led over the crest of the 
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hill, and into a second deep cafion, and 
over another creek. This stream had to 
be waded, and as the track led up a third 
ridge, Bill wiped his face and said, “ Jed, 
this beats shoveling gravel.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “or striking a 
drill.” 

“They won’t keep this up all day,” 
said Harrison. 

“Just about a mile from here,” said 
Dougherty, “is an old cabin that used to 
belong to Mexican Joe, and I should not 
wonder if they made for it.” — 

Bob gave a hearty laugh, and added : 
‘You have just dropped upon it. That 
is the point I amaimingat. One of the 
passengers described a man that answers 
to a dot for Joe, and I made up my mind 
he is one of the robbers. Jed,” he con- 
tinued, “ you remember what kind of a 
foot Mexican Joe had, do you not?” 

Jed scratched his head a moment with 
his long bony finger, and replied: “ Can't 
say as I do; but I remember what kind 
of a hand he had when we were playing 
poker.” 

The’ others laughed, and Harrison 
said, “ Well, Joe had a remarkably small 
foot for so talla man. Now, if you will 
get down and examine the next spot of 
soft ground you come to, you will find 
a small footprint that I feel certain 
has been made by the man that we are 
after.” 

“Joe is mighty handy with a knife,” 
said Bill. 

“And a quick shot,” added Dough- 
erty. 

“And he will die game,” said Harri- 
son. “I can tell you now, boys,” he 
added, “ that we may have a tough gang 
to tackle, but I think we can make a 
haul if we find them.” 

“Yes,” said Jed in his slow but em- 
phatic manner, “I ‘low they are a tough 
lot ; but,” he added, looking at his com- 
panions, “I reckon we’re a tougher 
lot.” 

“Now, boys,” said Harrison, “this 
matter is going to end pretty soon. We 
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will move up a little nearer the cabin, 
and then rest till dark.” 

This suited the others, for the tramp 
had been a fatiguing one. On reaching 
a good spring some distance farther on, 
Harrison threw himself on the ground, 
and the others followed his example. It 
lacked nearly two hours of sundown, and 
they rested and talked, told stories and 
anecdotes, yet were cautious, and kept 
a good watch. 

When it was nearly dark, Bob said: 
“ Now let us move on nearer the cabin, 
and then I will creep up and see if any 
one is there. If not, we will take pos- 
session of the cabin for the night.” 

Cautioning his friends to observe the 
most careful watch, and not to make any 
noise that would give the alarm in case 
the men were at the cabin, Bob, as soon 
as it was dark enough, crept forward on 
his hands and knees, until he was within 
fifty paces of the supposed rendezvous. 
He now listened anxiously, for he was 
in hopes that their long pursuit would 
bring them within reach of the stage 
robbers. For a time he heard nothing, 
and was inclined to believe that no one 
was there; but soon he heard a noise 
within the old cabin. It was now so 
dark that objects a short distance away 
could not be distinctly seen; yet not 
dark enough to crawl nearer the struc- 
ture; so the officer watched and waited 
till the deepening shadows made it safe 
for him to approach. Then, inch by 
inch, he crawled up to the old log cabin. 
As he. drew near he could hear the 
sound of voices, and knew that several 
persons were within. At last he reached 
the .building, and through a crack be- 
tween the logs obtained a look at the 
inmates. A brief scrutiny was suffi- 
cient, and then, with as much rapidity 
as was consistent with safety, he crawled 
from the spot and returned to his com- 
panions. 

His report to them was as follows: 
“There are four men in the cabin, and 
one is Mexican Joe. One of the others 
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is a slim built little fellow that has been 
dealing monte up at Hangtown most of 
the winter. The other two are heavy- 
set, strong fellows, that look like Syd- 
ney coves. All are well armed, and we 
must take them by surprise, to make an 
easy capture.” 

“ What were they doing ?” asked Jed. 

The officer answered: “They had a 
big pile of gold on the table in front of 
them, and were evidently dividing it 
equally into four shares.” 

“ They are the rebbers, sure as h—,” 
remarked Jed, with some emphasis, for- 
getting for the second the need of cau- 
tion. 

Bob cautioned him to keep the utmost 
silence, and then in a low voice explained 
his plan. “ Bill and I will creep round 
to the door, while, Jed, you and Dough- 
erty crawl up to the only window. When 
we are at our posts I will give you this 
signal,’’—imitating a small squirrel,— 
“and you answer with the same sound.” 

Jed tried the noise once or twice, to 
be sure that he had it correctly, and then 
said, “I am ready for my part.” 

“ Do you all understand ?”’ asked Bob. 
Each replied in the affirmative. 

“Then follow me,” said he. ‘“ When 
we are at our posts I mean to capture 
them, if possible, but if we must fight, —” 

He was interrupted by Jed, who said, 
in a low but determined voice, “If we 
must fight, I low we don’t want any of 
em to get away.” 

The firm grip of Bob’s hand was his 
answer. 

On their hands and knees, observing 
the utmost silence, avoiding dry twigs 
or pieces of bark that would give forth 
a sound, they crept stealthily forward to 
the cabin where the stage robbers were 
ensconced. Bob and McShane at length 
reached their post, and waited with anxi- 
ety for their companions to make a half 
circuit of the cabin, and guard the little 
window. 

Bill applied his eye to a crack in the 
door, and saw the four men still care- 
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fully dividing their gold. As if to be on 
their constant guard from danger, or 
perhaps in anticipation of trouble or dis- 
pute between themselves, the four men 
had laid their revolvers on the table close 
at hand. He whispered this information 
in his companion’s ear. The latter 
touched his lips to imply silence, and 
both waited for the signal from Jed. A 
second or two later this was given. Bob 
gave the reply agreed upon, and then 
springing to his feet threw open the door 
of the old cabin, and in a deep, firm 
voice said, “I am an officer, and com- 
mand you to surrender.” 

The robbers had been so deeply en- 
gaged in gloating over their rich spoils 
that they had not the slightest intima- 
tion of danger till the door was suddenly 
burst open and they were confronted by 
the cocked pistols in the hands of the 
intrepid officer. As his stern summons 
rang out to surrender they remained for 
a single second as if paralyzed, but the 
next instant they bounded to their feet 
with one accord. With a savage curse 
upon the light that had betrayed them, 
Mexican Joe dashed out the candle, at 
the same time crying to his comrades, 
“ Kill the officer!” 

As the robbers sprang up and caught 
their weapons Harrison opened fire up- 
on them, and he was promptly seconded 
by McShane, who bounded into the room 
at Joe’s cry. 

Their shots were instantly replied to, 
and fora moment the reports were so 
rapid and continuous that the cries and 
exclamations of the combatants could 
not be heard. Then there came a lull, 
and one of the Sydney outlaws cried in 
agony, “Shoot him down,—he has 
wounded me twice.” The dim light 
from a bed of coals in the fireplace gave 
but poor opportunity for accurate shoot- 
ing, but the distance was so short that 
not many bullets went astray, and Bob 
and McShane were getting the best of 
the fight when Mexican Joe suddenly 
cried, “Cut his heart out!” and swiftly 
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drawing a long and heavy knife hurled 
it with great force at the officer. His 
motions were so sudden that Harrison 
had no time to dodge, and the knife 
struck his right arm, inflicting a long 
and ugly gash from the wrist half way 
to the elbow. 

“Die, you thief!” cried the officer, 
changing his pistol from right hand to 
left and firing at the robber. The latter 
sprang backward, struck the little pine 
table, and stumbled to the floor, thus 
escaping the shot. The table with its 
heap of yellow gold was upset, and the 
precious metal scattered over the floor, 
where it was soon stained and darkened 
by the blood of those engaged in the 
combat. 

The outlaws, now finding the cabin too 
hot for them, attempted to make their 
escape, and Mexican Joe threw open the 
board covering and jumped through the 
window. He was quickly seized by 
Dougherty, who was, however, shot in 
the shoulder by the infuriated Mexican. 
The next moment the latter was knocked 
down by a blow on the head from Jed’s 
pistol, and after a brief but tremendous 
struggle he was disarmed and his hands 
securely tied. 

The fight inside the cabin still con- 
tinued, though one of the Sydney men 
fell, wounded in no less than four places. 
The small robber had escaped injury 
thus far by lying flat upon the floor, 
though he had not failed to fire when- 
ever there was a chance at Harrison and 
McShane. McShane at this instant 
caught sight of him taking aim at them, 
and dashing forward caught him asa dog 
would a rat by the back, and lifting him 
from the floor dashed him down again 
with such violence as to kill him or ren- 
der him unconscious for the moment, for 
he did not move during the remainder of 
the fight. Harrison was by this time 
wounded in three places, and the re- 
maining robber who was fatally shot, 
cried, “I surrender,— don’t fire again!” 

Bob advanced toward him, and the 
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robber gave up his pistol, saying, “ You 
have done us up and got the money.” 

He was so weak from his wounds that 
he could hardly keep his feet, and was 
at once assisted to a seat by McShane 
and the officer. The latter now gave a 
shout to let those on the outside know 
that the fight had been won and the rob- 
bers captured. Bill ran to the door, and 
brought in an armful of dry pine brush, 
which he threw upon the bed of coals, 
thus quickly lighting the room. The 
scene that presented itself was vivid and 
startling, for one of the robbers lay 
groaning in his death agonies, a second 
was so desperately wounded that he 
could no longer maintain his position, 
and would have fallen to the floor had 
not Jed caught him, while the third lay 
prone, evidently injured beyond all help. 
Dougherty at this moment came in, lead- 
ing the Mexican, who still scowled defi- 
ance at his enemies. 

“ Are ye badly hurt ?” asked Jed of his 
leader, and the latter replied, 

“ Two shots and one cut, but nothing 
serious, I think.”” He was bleeding free- 
ly from the ugly gash in his arm, a pistol 
shot in his side, and another near the 
shoulder. 

He seated himself upon a piece of a log, 
so that the tall miner could examine the 
wounds, when the little robber, whom all 
had supposed dead, suddenly sprang to 
his feet and dashed toward the door. 
He had nearly reached it when a flash 
from Jed’s pistol was followed by a ring- 
ing shot, and the outlaw fell dead witha 
bullet through his heart. As he stag- 
gered forward and threw up his arms 
just before he fell, the Mexican turned 
his face away with a shudder. 

McShare and Jed now set to work 
bandaging up the wounds of their com- 
rades, and then turned to the Sydney 
man. He shook his head and said faint- 
ly, “ It’s too late,— I have run my race, 
and this is the end.”” The next moment 
he started suddenly to his feet, uttered 
a cry, and then fell forward dead upon 
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the floor. Harrison gave a shuddering 
glance at the dead man, but the others 
of his party evidently felt relieved that 
the desperately wounded man was out of 
his misery, and paid no further attention 
to his body other than to move it out of 
their way. 

The officer was now helped into one 
of the two bunks in the cabin, and 
Dougherty into the other. Jedand Mc- 
Shane next proceeded to fasten the Mex- 
ican outlaw more securely. The latter 
objected and protested, but all in vain. 

“We have no more bullets to spare,” 
said Bill, giving an extra hitch around 
the outlaw’s legs. 

“Tt would disappint the boys,” said 
Jed, “to find ye all dead, when they will 
expect a hanging.” 

The robber glared fiercely at the 
speaker, and muttered something that 
sounded like curses in his own language. 

The two Americans now threw them- 
selves upon the floor for a few hours’ 
rest, without taking time to gather up 
the gold, or to move the bodies of the 
slain outlaws. The Mexican made every 
effort during the night to release him- 
self, but without success, and at length 
gave up and resigned himself to his fate. 
In the morning Harrison was so stiff and 
sore that he could hardly move, though 
Dougherty felt better than he expected. 
The three dead men were laid out in a 
row beneath a huge sugar pine, while 
Jed and McShane proceeded to get 
breakfast with materials that the robbers 
had in the cabin. 

This ended, Jed set off for the mining 
camp, and taking a short cut over the 
hills, reached Stringtown in a couple of 
hours. Fully thirty men accompanied 
him on his return, and the cabin was 
reached an hour or more before noon. 
The miners brought some shovels and 
picks, and lost no time in digging a grave 
large enough for all the bodies. When 
this was ready, one of them called the 
meeting to order and said, ‘“‘ Gentlemen, 
you all know the object of this meeting. 
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Three of the stage robbers are dead, but 
there is yet one to dispose of. What is 
your desire in this matter?” 

“T ‘low,” said Jed, “that the best 
thing we can do with the ornery cuss is 
to hang him to the limb of a tree.” 

“Gentlemen,” continued the self-ap- 
pointed judge, “ you have heard the mo- 
tion. What is your wish in the matter?” 

“Hang him! hang him!” was the cry 
from the miners. 

“It is a verdict,” said the judge. 
“ Bring on your rope, boys.” 

Mexican Joe was at once brought from 
the cabin and led to the nearest tree, 
wherea rope was placed around his neck. 
The prisoner stood silent and defiant, ° 
without a word of defense or a sign of 
feeling. His enemies were stern and 
resolute, and the man who had acted as 
a leader was just on the point of calling 
“One! two! three!” as the signal to 
hoist the robber up by the neck, when a 
deep, stern voice from the cabin door 
cried, “ Hold! The first man that pulls 
on that rope dies in his tracks!’ 

The miners looked up in astonish- 
ment at Harrison, whom they supposed 
unable to get out of his bed. Turning 
to them, he stepped out of the log build- 
ing, and clinging fast to a corner to keep 
himself from falling, Harrison said, 
“Boys, you forget that I am a deputy 
sheriff, and that this man is my pris- 
oner.”” 

For an instant the crowd of miners 
hesitated, when some one shouted, “ Up 
with him! We want no judge or jury 
for thieves!” 

The men had already begun to tighten 
the rope, when Harrison stepped for- 
ward, cool and resolute, and said in a 
voice that carried conviction to the 
minds of his hearers, “ Drop that rope, 
or I will kill the first man that makes 
another move !”’ 

Pale, but earnest and determined, he 
faced the crowd of miners for a second, 
when one of them said, “ Boys, that’s 
what I call nerve, and I ‘low he’s right, 
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He wants this greaser to take back, so 
as to show that we did capture the 
thieves, and I am for letting Bob have 
his way.” 

From this there was no dissent, and 
the rope was quickly removed from the 
Mexican’s neck. The man evinced no 
surprise, and hardly glanced at the man 
who had saved him from swift and sud- 
den death. 

The moment the officer saw his pris- 
oner safe from immediate harm, his 
strength failed, and he came near faint- 
ing from weakness. He was at once 
helped back to the bunk, and then a lit- 
ter was prepared, for the miners saw he 
would have to be carried back to String- 
town. Dougherty was able to walk; and 
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the miners took turns in carrying the 
officer, who was so seriously wounded 
that it was two weeks before he was able 
to hobble about. During the homeward 
trip he did not utter a groan ; and this, 
taken in connection with his rescue of 
the Mexican and his daring in attacking 
the robbers, gave rise to the phrase of 
“Bob Harrison’s nerve” among the 
miners, when they wished to express un- 
usual courage. 

The stage robber was eventually 
brought to trial, convicted, and sent to 
prison for a term of fifteen years, while 
Harrison and his three companions were 
liberally rewarded by the express com- 
pany for regaining the treasure and cap- 
turing the robbers. 

S. S. Boynton. 


A STUDY OF JOB. 


The Epic of the Inner Life’ is, asthe 
title page says, “ The Book of Job, trans- 
lated anew, and accompanied with Notes 


and an Introductory Study.’ The notes 
and introductory study, in fact, occupy 
a much more important place than the 
subordinate part assigned them on the 
title page would intimate, —fully half 
the volume. The book is a treatise, 
literary and exegetical, ina popular vein, 
very similar to Doctor Griffis’s lectures 
on The Song of Songs, recently re- 
viewed in these pages. It is, like that, 
suggestive, and we should say sound in 
its main thesis, and like that, spun out 
into an over subtlety, a forced interpre- 
tation of minutiz, a superfluity of admir 
ation marks in running comment, which 
make the reader desire to lay the book 
aside after getting its idea, and read the 
text of Job over in peace, to see if it 
By John F. Genung. 
1891. 


1 The Epic of the Inner Life. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company: 


carries spontaneously the same interpre- 
tation so profusely insisted upon here. 

The thesis is that the main purport of 
the book of Job is dramatic,— viz., the 
testing, spiritual experience, and tri- 
umph of Job,— not controversial. 

“ According to Professor Conant’s 
view, the subject of the book is, ‘ The 
Mystery of God’s Providential Govern- 
ment of Men’; or in Professor 
Delitsch’s words, ‘Why does 
suffering on suffering befall the right- 
eous ??” 

But in the first place, this view of the 
book as a debate throws the Prologue 
out of organic relation with the rest ; the 
point at issue is not distinctly brought 
out, for Job himself does not controvert 
his friends’ general position, merely re- 
senting the interpretation of his own 
calamities as punishment for sin; the 
divine umpire at the close offers no solu- 
tion, but apparently repeats in a more 
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sublime strain the main argument of the 
friends, and yet concludes by pronoun- 
cing that Job — not they — has spoken 
what is right of him. On the other hand, 
“An artistic unity the poem certainly 
has, it is Job himself, the man 
Job. We are to trace not the build- 
ing of a system, but the progress of a 
character, tried, developed, victorious ”’ ; 
the discourses reveal dramatically “how 
the patriarch works out, or perhaps we 
may better say, embodies, the solution 
of a great problem.” This problem is 
the one propounded by Satan, “ Doth 
Job fear God for naught ?’”’—that is, Is 
the whole early Hebrew morality, based 
on the fear of Jehovah, who will certain- 
ly reward and punish, a mere “ refined 
selfishness ’’? Is there such a thing as 
really disinterested love of righteous- 
ness ? 

“ To gather the history before us into 
a sentence : — 

“ There is a service of God which is 
not work for reward: it is a heart-loyalty, 
a hunger after God’s presence, which 
survives loss and chastisement ; which in 
spite of contradictory seeming cleaves 
to what is Godlike, as the needle seeks 
the pole; and which reaches up out of 
the darkness and hardness of this life to 
the light and love beyond.” 

There is much in this interpretation 
that commends it as the straightforward 
and natural one. It is certainly the clear 
statement of the prologue and epilogue. 
Let us run over the narrative of the 
poem, as it must be read according to 
any interpretation. 

Jobis, “ by hypothesis,” asthe commen- 
tator does not fail to point out, “ perfect 
and upright,” — “none like him in the 
earth,” by Jehovah’s own statement. He 
is given over into the hands of Satan —a 
spirit of distrust and negation, not the 
Miltonic Satan — to be tested to the ut- 
most whether his loyalty depends upon 
value received. Stripped by sudden ca- 
lamity of his wealth, his children, his hon- 
ored placeamong men, smitten with loath- 
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some disease, and outcast, he steadfastly 
refuses to “ curse God” (“ renounce ” is 
Mr. Genung’s translation). But aftera 
lapse of time, when his friends visit him, 
he breaks forth in bitter imprecations of 
his own lot, and questions why God lets 
any one live in such misery. His friends 
urge upon him submission and trust in 
God, pointing out that calamity is a sign 
of God’s displeasure, and it behooves 
him to humble himself in propitiation of 
the offended deity. Though he be not 
conscious of wrong-doing, yet all hu- 
manity is so corrupt in the sight of infin- 
ite purity that no man may venture to 
call himself just in the face of God’s 
judgment. They enlarge especially on 
God’s overwhelming power to crush and 
sweep away those who do not fear him, 
a doom to be escaped by submission and 
humility. Job in answer cries out with 
great feeling that such counsel does not 
begin to reach his anguish and perplex- 
ity ; that his friends are cold and unjust 
to him, and God has become his enemy 
for no cause; and righteousness appears 
to be of no avail with Him, for He pros- 
pers the righteous and the unrighteous, 
or crushes both alike at will. His friends 
are trying to curry favor with God at his 
cost ; for his part, in the face of the in- 
finite power, he will take his life in his 
hand and maintain to God he is right- 
eous, and cry out to Him, not for pardon 
or mercy, but for explanation of the 
seeming cruelty and injustice. He has 
no sympathy with the evil,— even now 
his choice is righteousness, and he will 
be righteous to the time of his death ; 
but God has turned against him. He 
believes that he will yet be vindicated, 
—if not in this life, then in another,~— 
he truststhat God would prove his friend 
and just judge, if he could only find Him 
and lay hold upon Him,— but meanwhile 
he is wronged, and would that God would 
confront him with His charges and hear 
his defense! 

The friends are outraged at this impi- 
ous presumption : but God answers him 
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out of the whirlwind that He has come 
to be questioned. First, however, let 
Job answer His challenge, and compre- 
hend His work in the marvels of crea- 
tion. Before the splendid statement of 
these marvels Job confesses, in awe and 
submission, that he has ventured on mys- 
teries too high for him, and will say no 
more. The Almighty then turns upon 
the friends with wrathful condemnation : 
“Ye have not spoken of Me the thing 
that is right,as My servant Job hath” ; 
they are pardoned, only on his mediation, 
and he is restored to prosperity and hap- 
piness. 

Now this is surely not a simple drama 
to interpret. For the apparent outcome 
of the argument is that the orthodox 
friends are right : yet the verdict is for 
the heretic Job, and his behavior as con- 
futing the sneer of Satan. Jehovah here 
seems to speak in the spirit of the mod- 
ern poet, 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


The doubt was erroneous,— yet more 
truly honoring to God than the servile 
faith that could try to curry favor with 
Him. “I was never more true to God,” 
says Robertson of Brighton (in effect), 
“than when I was doubting His exist- 
ence.” So Job will not call injustice 
justice to please God himself ; if God is 
the enemy of right, or indifferent to 
right, then he will hold fast to his integ- 
rity, and part company with God; nay, 
he will not surrender his reason or deny 
to himself his honest thought, or cringe, 
in the face of a power that — he does not 
question —can grind him to powder. 
And in all this, the ancient poet would 
seem to say, he the more triumphantly 
proves the utter disinterestedness of a 
righteousness that God himself could 
not make him give up; in choosing his 
own reason, his own sense of justice, his 
own integrity, he has chosen God, where 
he would have missed him by clinging to 
his orthodox presentation. 
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This makes the drama of the Chaldean 
Prometheus a sufficiently heterodox pro- 
duction,— heterodox even in our day. 
But it is hard to read any other consist- 
ent meaninginit. If the prose prologue 
and epilogue are later additions, then 
this reading may be true only to the 
thought of the reviser, not of the original 
author; but the thought of some ancient 
liberal it seems clearly to be, in the final 
form in which it has reached us. 

Moreover, it is hard to read the utter- 
ances of Job in the dramatic portions, 
and not find them in substance the ex- 
pression of that anguish, known to some 
souls in every age, and no stranger 
to us in the world’s literature,— when 
personal calamity brings with it a swift 
perception of the injustices of the whole 
world, and faith in the justice of God 
himself trembles. Is God just? Is the 
soul of things good? Is there any cor- 
respondence between ultimate forces 
and our moral sense?—in such and 
many such forms the question has be- 
come a familiar one in modern thought. 
One must, of course, to get clear impres- 
sions of anything in the poetic portions 
of this book, read them in some later 
translation than that of King James. 
The Oxford revision — with preference 
for the marginal readings — seems to us 
as clear in the main as the one that Mr. 
Genung offers, and it has far better guar- 
antee of scholarliness. 

In these few paragraphs we have given 
the substance of Mr. Genung’s interpre- 
tation, which is certainly suggestive and 
plausible, and seems more natural and 
obvious than any other ; it is also highly 
interesting, in that if true it revealsa 
bold heresy to what is even in these days 
the common orthodox attitude of timid- 
ity toward God and distrust of reason 
and human ethical sense. But the sim 
ple and interesting study which a few 
pages might have set clearly before the 
reader, is tediously involved in repeti- 
tion, subtle elaborations, discursive ex- 
pression, all with a view to making the 
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treatise more readable and its subject 
clearer, until one is repelled from it and 
fromthe interpretation it over-advocates. 
Endless foot notes force this interpre- 
tation upon passage after passage, and 
carry it out far beyond the lines we have 
suggested here. Yet we believe it is in 
a manner an acceptable book to many, 
and we should not know of any other to 
recommend as covering the same ground 
better. It is really a great gain to the 
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tation, and worthy of a rapid perusal by 
everyone. 

As for the scholarship — with regard 
to the authorship and date of the book, 
etc.— it is not very great, and the He- 
brew origin is taken for granted, without 
a hint of the theory which makes this 
book of the Old Testament a treasure 
trove from some neighboring literature ; 
but there is nothing seriously mislead- 
ing, and the writer is evidently an earn- 
est student of the “ Higher Criticism.” 


ETC, 


THE most important and interesting social phe- 
nomenon in the country at present is the curiotsly 
sudden swell of consciousness within the orthodox 
Protestant churches that a theological crisis is upon 
them. Nothing very new had happened: an Epis- 
copalian clergyman had written a book, no more 
daring than other Episcopalian clergymen have writ- 
ten within a few years; a Presbyterian theological 
professor had given an address, no more out of ac- 
cord with Presbyterian creeds than the view he and 
others had been known to hold before. For several 
years past the discussion of revision of the Presby- 
terian creed, and the Andover controversy, had been 
before the public, and it must have been a matter of 
common observation that things were ripening to- 
ward a change of some sort ; yet all in a moment 
Doctor Briggs’s inaugural seemed to wake that pub- 
lic which usually cares little about churches to a 
living interest. There was never a better proof that 
people do care — everybody cares — very much for 
religious doctrine, whenever it comes fresh from the 
heart and conviction of the preacher, instead of being 
merely handed down from some predecessor, as 
taught in the theological seminaries. People flocked 
to hear Calvin preach his doctrines ; but we do not 
know of any preacher who would hope to keep an 
audience now by repeating them. They were expo- 
sitions of what people were then thinking and ques- 
tioning about ; and the moment that a preacher to- 
day speaks his honest thought on the things people 
are thinking and questioning about now, they hasten 
to listen. Groups of them will run after pitiful char- 
latans, who take advantage of their eagerness in a 
merely sensational spirit ; or after honest weaklings, 
who throw themselves into discussions they have not 


knowledge or judgment enough for. Now that a 
‘**solid man” like Doctor Briggs has said the things 
they wished to hear, the unanimous interest of the 
people is shown plainly enough by the conduct of 
the newspapers. It is probable that the instinct 
which often is so singularly true in great masses of 
people, has shown them that the vital point of com- 
ing theological controversy has been touched at last, 
— the status of the Bible, so long the whole founda- 
tion of Protestant theology. They have felt that dis- 
cussions of future punishment, of election, of the 
relation between Christian theology and evolutionary 
philosophy, all evaded the main point.’ In all such 
discussions the argument of orthodoxy really fell 
back upon the accepted Protestant view of the Bible 
as a major premise. The defenders of the orthodox 
position, no less than the liberals, felt instinctively 
that herein lay its key ; and the inerrancy of Scrip- 
ture has been held by them with a certain sense of 
sacredness and fundamental necessity that other 
parts of their creed do not call forth. Any one who 
has listened to a controversy between a clergyman 
and a scoffer must have perceived how genially re- 
flections upon the doctrine of eternal punishment, of 
election, and many others, are received, but how 
quickly the clergyman shows that his sense of sanc- 
tity is outraged when the authority of Scripture is 
touched upon. Although, as a matter of fact, a num- 
ber of the leaders of Protestantism did not take such 
a view of the Scriptures, yet the great popular move- 
ment was based upon the substitution of the Holy 
Book for Holy Church as an authority. If it should 
cease to be so held, the Protestantism of the past 
four centuries would pass away, and some new phase 
of church history would succeed it. 
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IF popular and newspaper interpretation has gone 
correctly to the heart of the Briggs episode, as the 
first word in a discussion that shall decide on this 
most vital Protestant position, it goes perversely 
astray as to the merits of the immediate controversy, 
it is not whether Doctor Briggs is right or wrong, 
but whether he is Presbyterian. There has been no 
**heresy hunting,” no “ persecution” ; he has been 
treated with unvarying personal kindness, so far as 
we have seen. His denomination has simply acted 
as any constituency would in refusing to send back 
to Congress a representative who had come out with 
free trade views, say, when the majority were pro- 
tectionists. It merely declines to pay him to teach 
views it does not believe, and forbids him to teach 
them as Presbyterianism, A good many critics have 
said that this is only fair ; but it is to be said on the 
other hand that Doctor Briggs has a right to try to 
alter the views of his denomination, and bring it to 


where his will be sound Presbyterianism. 


AGAIN, it should never be forgotten, before con- 
servatives are blamed for their suspicion of those 
who stir up new doctrines, how large a majority of 
novelties are folly and sensation. If these are to be 
resisted — and heaven only knows what would be- 
come of us if they were not —the rare new truths 
must needs run the same gauntlet. As a matter 
of fact, we believe that the majority of clergymen 
who get into trouble with their denomination by too 
liberal views, are silly or sensational. The judges 
that condemn in such cases, and are denounced by 
outsiders as fogies and persecutors, are usually pa- 
tient and upright men, and have been constrained to 
break with the heretic as much by foolish and in- 
jurious conduct on his part as by his doctrines. In- 
deed, where an absolutely dishonest man creeps into 
the ministry, if he is at the same time of a sensational 
bent, he is very apt to select the line of attacking the 
orthodox doctrine of his church. All this very natur 
ally gives to the leaders of church policy a not un- 
reasonable bias against the value of heretics to the 
cause of their religion, and leaves very much to be 
said on their side when they seem illiberal. 


A STRIKING sign of intellectual development in 
this country is the sudden and rapid increase in 
number and variety of reviews and special journals 
of such standing that they must be reckoned with by 
any one who would keep track of his subject. Usu- 
ally, but not always, they are connected with some 
university. Within a very few years, two or three 
popular reviews, for the serious discussion of current 
topics, have started up on the ground formerly occu- 
pied by the North American, and appear to find 
plenty of room. Within a few months three new 
special journals, each one constituting from the out- 
set the authority and standard in its own field, — 
The Pedagogical Seminary, the only expression in 
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this. country of university teaching on its subject ; 
The International Journal of Ethics, also the only 
journal of its kind ; and now 7%e Outlook, a journal 
of the higher education of women. The notable 
thing about these journals is that they come as nat- 
ural outgrowths, not as anyone’s experiment: as 
means of communicating ideas and information now 
too generally inquired for and too abundant to be 
longer conyeyed without special channels. This is 
not saying, of course, that they meet the same sort of 
popular demand, and are going to ‘‘ pay”’ in the same 
sense that would be expected of a literary magazine 
or newspaper ; but they are none the less called for, 
and indicate a great and rapid widening in thought 
among us. With the renaissance of serious and im- 
portant theological controversy in the Protestant 
churches of this country, a considerable development 
in religious journals has appeared. The denomina- 
tional weeklies; which generally (not invariably) make 
both art and scholarship secondary to piety, and offer 
no forum, but rather a pulpit for the advocacy of a 
settled doctrine, are increasingly superseded by reli- 
gious reviews, in which scholarly discussion may be 
found of questions requiring knowledge and criticism. 
All this, with the corresponding development of the 
index system, makes current knowledge and trained 
thought available to the public as it has never begun 
to be available before the present decade. 


HERE AND THERE. 
Mount Tahoma. 


With round, flushed face the rising sun at dawn 
Comes panting up Tahoma’s rugged side 
O’er walls of stone, through cafions deep and wide, 
Until, at last, he halts to rest upon 
The summit, — wearied from the fearful climb. 
O peak of peaks, the mantling snowstorms ride 
Across your furrowed brow, as if to hide 
Each awful scar from your twin brother,—Time. 
Enwrapped with God’s white robe alone you stand 
A glorious king, around whose head the flowers 
Of heaven, gathered by an angel’s hand, 
Are nightly strewn in gleaming, golden showers, 
And when the mighty avalanche is hurled 
You speak in tones of thunder to the world ! 
Herbert Bashford. 


My Opal Sea. 
(PuGET SOUND.) 
O my Opal Sea’s blue bosom, 
Washed with silver, zoned with gold ! 
Swelling with her heart emoticns, 
Always pure, but never cold, 
Flushing with the sunrise splendor, 
Glowing with the sunset’s red ; 
Soft, wet lips that call and woo me,— 
Lo! I follow, passion-led. 
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Bare, cool arms that clasp and hold me,— 
Low I lean with swelling chest, 
Breathe her breath and know her kisses, 
Sleep and dream upon her breast ; 
Feel her pulses trembling, thrilling, 
Feel her heart throb passionately,— 
O, my wild, sweet, lawless mistress ! 
My one love — my Opal Sea! 
Ella Higginson. 


Columbia River. 
The sunset gun has boomed ‘‘ Good-night !” 
No longer floats the ensign bright ; 
Swift, swiftly now the twilight gray 
Is falling o’er the land-locked bay. 


From Disappointment’s rock-bound height 
We watch the paling sunset light, 

And on the bluff Pacific shore 

We hear sonorous waters roar, 

As mourtain waves, with anger white, 
Break on the adamantine height. 


Hush! Suddenly there comes a sound 
As if each wave a voice had found 
With which to tell where it had been, 
And all the glories it had seen. 


We listen, as with flowing tongue 

We hear Columbia’s praises sung. 

Long ages has it seaward rolled, 

Its scenic treasures all untold. 

3ut now these strange word-pictures trace 
For us its far-off, wild birthplace, 

And all its winding, devious way, 

From mountains where with foam and spray 
Clear streams dash down each rugged side 
To swell the onward-rushing tide ; 

Through lakes whose depths are seldom stirred, 
Save by some wild aquatic bird 

Or birchen craft of Indian maid. 

In liquid tongue each sylvan glade 

Is pictured, where with ceaseless flow 

The tireless waters onward go. 


First north, then south, they aimless stray 
Until, when rocks obstruct the way 

They wind about the famed ‘‘ Big Rend,” 
Where they the right of way contend 
With lofty Selkirks, capped with snow, 
And forest-belted heights below. 


Fast gaining strength, with headlong force 
They madly rush along their course,— 
Through wild defile or narrow pass, — 

A foaming, surging, silver mass. 

Thus mile on mile the river flows, 

Strong, stronger yet the current grows. 


Kock pinnacles and islets green, 
Rough, splintered crags, or slopes serene 


In swift succession are portrayed, 
Their varied phases all displayed. 
Cyclopean walls look sternly down 
In wondrous tints of reddish brown : 
Upon each one great seams and scars 
Show trace of elemental wars. 

The wild vine trails adown the side 
As if these scars to deftly hide ; 

The maple flames, a scarlet vine,* 
Beside the ‘‘ million-fingered pine,” 
And often, in these hillside bowers, 
The dogwood opens creamy flowers. 


How ceaseless waters work their will 
Stupendous “‘ dalles” bear witness still, — 
The deep-cut rocky troughs all show 
Time’s imprint, no less sure than slow. 
rhus, pent between high rocky walls, 
The river struggles ere it falls 

In cascades, crested white with foam, 
Still hasting toward its ocean home. 


Herculean pillars guard the way — 
Rock monoliths with lichens gray — 
Where headlong from a giddy height 
(Like silver veil with foam-bells bright) 
Multnomah and One-6-ta fling 
Themselves into a glen, where swing 
On graceful stems the harebells blue, 
And dainty ferns with meadow-rue — 
Then, with but just an instant’s rest, 
They reach Columbia's sheltering breast, 
And onward, o’er its broad expanse, 
The sunset-colored ripples dance. 


In water-colors kingly Hood 
Is limned for us, a portrait good ! 
Titanic sentinel he stands 
Watch-keeping over forest lands. 
St. Helen’s, coy, oft hides her head 
In banks of cloud, but now, instead, 
Wave-voices say, with unveiled face 
She’s seen, in all her queenly grace, 
While Jefferson looks out below 
And hoary Adams — white with snow — 
. To see the wavelets hurry by 
Beneath the gorgeous sunset sky. 


The river, broadening near the sea, 
Speeds swift along, with current free — 
At quaint Astoria stops to rest, 

Then hastens on, with ruffled breast, 
Till, leaping o’er the harbor bar 

With tumult that is heard afar, 

Its flood —in raging billows tossed — 
Ere in Pacific’s bosom lost, 

Sends back on waves all shoreward rolled 


To us, the story we have told. 
Emma Shaw. 


The vine-maple of Oregon is always bright red 


“through all the seasons. 
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Napa Valley. 


A land wherein a silver river flows 

From upland meads where St. Helena towers ; 

A valley brimming o’er with vine and rose, 

The garden of the gods, the fane of flowers. 
Clarence Urmy. 


Beautiful Santa Barbara. 


Beautiful Santa Barbara lies 
Under the slope of the western sun, 
Where the purple haze of sea and skies 
Meet in a dream, when the day is done. 
The tide still sleeps on thy shining sands, 
The winds still sleep on thy shining sea, 
The shadowy islands beckon like hands, 
From out of thy mystic past to me, 
Beautiful Santa Barbara. 


Beautiful Santa Barbara, when 
I paced thy beaches long years ago, 

Deep solitude reigned on hill and glen ; 
The Pueblo dozed on the vale below ; 

The red tiles gleamed through the pepper trees ; 
The Mission watched from its upland slope, 

Its chiming bells on the sweet south breeze, 
Breathing softly of prayer, and peace, and hope, 

Beautiful Santa Barbara. 
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Beautiful Santa Barbara, still 
Thy beauty lives in eternal flower, 
The purple haze comes on vale and hill, 
With the magic touch of the twilight hour. 
But where are the maids with wondrous eyes, 
And wondrous wealth of their long dark hair, 
And faces filled with a glad surprise,— 
Young and bright faces, divinely fair, 
Beautiful Santa Barbara? 
Agnes M. Manning. 


San Buenaventura. 


Between the hills and sea Ventura smiles 
With fragrant trees and graceful. drooping leaves 
Of vines and roses from the walls and eaves,— 
The warm sun sleeping here on yellow piles 
Of old adobe and dark crimson tiles ; 
There, lighting up the busy modern street 
Where falls and fades the rhythm of strange feet. 
Beyond, the ocean stretches miles on miles, 

And the curled breakers, rolling on the sand, 
Scatter the petals of their foam-flowers white. 
On the blue billows gleams a snowy sail. 

Afar, a flock of pelicans take flight 
About the ship, that leaves a shining trail 
To mark her recent passage from the land. 
Virna Woods. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Woman's Work in America.! 


Tuls is the title of a collection of chapters, by 
different writers and on different topics, ‘all falling 
under the general head. It is therefore impossible 
to give much general criticism of the style or sub- 
stance of the book. ‘The several component chap- 
ters differ a good deal in their readable quality, 
but it is in general true that they owe their interest 
to their important subject-matter, rather than their 
treatment. ‘They are written more as armories of 
facts than organized and clarifying treatiSes. 

The writers seem to have been somewhat ham- 
pered by the need of making their papers exhaustive 
in historic details, important, and not elsewhere to 
be found for reference, yet tending to overload a 
brief chapter. Helen Gray Cone, in her paper on 
Woman in Literature, has avoided this danger alto- 
gether, and made an interesting magazine essay, of 


1'Woman’s Work in America. By Annie Nathan 
Meyer. New York: Henry Holt & Company: 1891. 
For sale in San Francisco by ‘The Bancroft Company. 


next to no reference value, and offering no informa- 
tion new to general readers. 

We would not be understood as saying that the 
book is dull reading. On the contrary, it is most of 
it singularly interesting. The topics are Education, 
Literature, Journalism, Medicine, the Ministry, 
Law, the State, Industry, and Philanthropy. Ed- 
ucation is treated under three heads, by three dif- 
ferent writers, and Philanthropy under seven :— 
charity, care of the sick, care of the criminal, care 
of the. Indian, anti-slavery, the W. C. T. U., and: 
the Red Cross. The other topics receive one chap- 
ter apiece. This is a significant indication of what 
the predominant bent of women’s aspiration has 
been. 

Mary Wright Sewall, one of the earliest college 
bred women in the country, contributes the paper 
on Education of Women in the Western States,— a 
very clear and satisfactory one. She writes with 
great good sense and the trained manner of the best 
editorial writing ; and we understand that she has 

“been in journalism. Christine Ladd Franklin—who 
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will be remembered by those that follow such things, 
for some achievements in college mathematics that 
published her name all over the country a decade or 
more ago, and who is now the wife of a professor in 
Johns Hopkins University — writes of the Educatioa 
of Women in the Southern States. Helen Gray 
Cone we have already mentioned among the con- 
tributors. Mary A. Livermore writes on Woman in 
the State—in her relation to civic rights ; Doctor 
Mary Putnam-Jacobion Woman in Medicine. The 
chapters on Woman in Charity, the W. C. T. U., 
and the Red Cross, are written by the recognized 
leaders — Josephine Shaw Lowell, Frances E. Wil- 
lard, and Clara Barton; those on the Ministry and 
Law by the Rev. Ada C. Bowles (Universalist), and 
Ada Bittenbender, one of the seven women who 
have been admitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court. 

The eighteen chapters altogether present a curious 
record—curious, most of all, for the singular incon- 
sistencies it reveals. Women have been admitted to 
an approximate equality with men in education, 
which they greatly desired, only after the utmost 
resistance,— a resistance that falls back from point to 
point, contesting each one, and is still active and 
important. In literature, which they have shown 
far less desire or capacity for, they have met no seri- 
ous obstacles. Their entrance into medicine —a 
profession for which they have often showed a real 
passion, and in which they have showed great 
strength -—has been fought, sometimes with literal 
violence. Law, however, which few have sought, 
and in which their success has been decidedly less 
marked, offered no great resistance to their entrance. 
Chey have been welcomed even cordially into jour- 
nalism. In the various lines of philanthropy they 
have always been welcome to work, except where 
they came in conflict with money or political inter- 
ests, as in the anti-slavery work, or were obliged to 
solicit political action ; as, for instance, in the ap- 
pointment of police matrons ; and even in such an- 
tagonisms it can scarcely be said that since anti 
slavery times they have roused more opposition 
than men do in similar cases, though they are, of 
course, less equipped to meet it than men, on ac- 
count of having less money and no votes with which 
to compel attention to their demands. In proportion 
to the resistance made to women’s aspirations may 
be discerned a quiver of indignation ‘through the 
resolutely fair and kindly narration of the facts. It 
is evident that some of the injustices received tingle 
in memory still, though hidden away and ignored. 
In education it is curious to see that Massachu- 
setts, Boston, Harvard, have always been the center of 
opposition to the sharing of intellectual privilege with 
women. From the foundation of the colony especial 
solicitude was shown for the education of boys, but 
girls were not admitted to the public schools till 
near the beginning of the present century. ‘* Within 
the memory of a recent resident of Hatfield,” an in- 
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fluential taxpayer appealed to town-meeting for per- 
mission to send his girls to the public school. ‘‘ An 
indignant fellow-townsman sprang to his feet, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Hatfield school shes? Never!’” (One 
of these girls became the founder of Smith College.) 
Girls were admitted to the public schools in Boston 
in 1789, but only to a limited summer course, while 
at the same time the Latin high school was estab- 
lished for boys. (Rhode Island, however, was in 
this instance behind Massachusetts, having excluded 
girls from the common schools till 1828.) In 1825 a 
high school for girls was opened, but closed at the 
end of a year, on the ground that foo many girls 
flocked to it — four times as many as the boys that 
applied for the boys’ high school — and that no city 
could stand the expense. Mayor Josiah Quincy was 
the most influential opponent of this high school, 
first and last, and to the day of his death congratu- 
lated himself on its abolition. Eight years later, 
however, as a partial compensation, girls were al- 
lowed to remain in the grammar schools the year 
through. 

The city of Lowell had at this time just admitted 
girls to its High School. But as late as 1852, when 
the struggle was renewed in Boston, so intense was 
still the opposition that it was deemed best to try 
only for a Normal School; this gradually grew into 
a high school by 1872, but not a full Latin high 
school. ‘‘In the endeavor of girls toward the 
higher education, one is too sadly reminded of the 
struggles of the plebeians against the patricians in 
Rome, when positions were yielded only to be to the 
uttermost shorn of advantage. As girls have gained 
successive opportunities for advanced study, the aim 
of the opponents has always been to keep those only 
analagous to, not identical with, those of boys. 
They have, therefore, been steadily weighted with 
limiting conditions.” 

This is true of the Eastern States, but not of the 
Western. 

Mayor Josiah Quincy was an ex-president of Har- 
vard. In 1878, after full high school privileges were 
already given girls throughout many States, after the 
coeducational Boston University had been founded, 
‘a very urgent effort was made to open the Latin high 
school to girls Pres. Eliot of Harvard led the op- 
position, saying, ‘‘I resist the proposition for the sake 
of the boys, the girls, and the schools, and in the 
general interest of American education.” Professor 
William Everett said : ‘‘ To introduce girls into the 
Latin School would be a legal and moral wrong to the 
graduates.” Charles Francis Adams wrote that 
‘* shocking scandals ” would result ; President Porter 
of Yale thought “the natural feelings of rightly 
trained boys and girls” would be offended by inter- 
course ‘‘ so frequent, so free, and so unceremonious.”’ 
President Bartlett of Dartmouth said it would shat- 
ter the girls’ health and shorten their lives. The 
High School was not opened to them, but a separate 


one was founded. It was the president of Harvard, 
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again, who lately wrote an article calling attention to 
the inferior quality of the secondary schools, and 
proposed remedying it by displacing part of the fe- 
male teachers,— instead of by increasing their oppor- 
tunities to qualify themselves. On one occasion, as 
far back as 1850, a woman succeeded in persuading 
the Harvard authorities to admit her to the medical 
school ; on which the students held an indignation 
meeting, and succeeded in preventing her admission. 
** The odd idea was advanced on this, as on so many 
other occasions,” says Doctor Putnam-Jacobi, “that 
whenever a woman should prove herself capable of 
an intellectual achievement, this latter would cease 
to constitute an honor for the men who had previous- 
ly prized it. When in 1872 the London University, 
after a two years’ bitter controversy, declared woman 
eligible to its degrees, the journals were flooded with 
letters from indignant physicians, who cleclared that 
by this action their own diplomas, previously ob- 
tained, had been lowered in value, their contracts 
violated, and their most sacred property rights in- 
vaded.” On the sole ground of this same feeling on 
the part of the men students, the trustees of Adelbert 
College, Ohio, some five years ago, excluded the 
women already in the college, and it is reported from 
various institutions as constituting the single objec- 
tion to coeducation that is realized in practice. In 
1879 Miss Hovey tried in vain to buy the admission 
of women into the Harvard medical school with a 
gift of $10,000 ; and the same year the Boston Med- 
ical and Surgical Journal ‘‘ regretted to be obliged 
to announce” that the State Medical Society, after 
twenty-five years’ refusal, had consented to admit 
duly qualified women physicians. 

The Harvard influence is perhaps the center of the 
reluctance to admit women to educational equality, 
but the Boston record has many parallels elsewhere. 
Mary Lyon received great opposition from press and 
pulpit in founding the Mount Holyoke seminary for 
girls ! 

Ir, the places where girls are given separate insti- 
tutions, it is still the rule that these are provided with 
a curriculum and teachers of lower grade; but with 
this lingering disability the common school, high 
school, and college education, may now be regarded 
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as conquered positions. The pressure for admission 
is now reaching to the post-collegiate education, and 
the faculties and governing boards of colleges. 

The first great concession of graduate instruction 
has been won, in the admission of women to the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, to obtain which 
$100,000 was raised by the women of the country. 

We must close this review with a few statistics. 
Doctor Putnam-—Jacobi’s figures seem to indicate, at 
a guess, that one thousand women may be regular 
physicians, in full standing ; the census, including 
many irregular practitioners, will register nearer 
three thousand. There are more than fifty women 
who are ordained ministers in the Universalist de- 
nomination, one in the Methodist, half a dozen in 
the Congregationalist, and perhaps a dozen or more 
in the Unitarian ; many Quaker women are preach- 
ers. Fifty-six women were lawyers in 1882, and the 
number has doubtless increased much since. The 
compact little mine of statistics between the covers 
of this book would yield a'so some very interesting 
figures as to women in industrial pursuits, etc., were 
it possible for us to quote further. 


Briefer Notice. 

It seems scarcely credible that people of intelli- 
gence and considerable reading exist in our midst 
who know absolutely nothing of Charles Darwin ; 
and yet it has been only a few months since I heard 
one of our distinguished clergymen denounce him 
from the pulpit as a charlatan ; while the sight of 
a recently published book! led a young woman, 
strongly suspected by others than herself of both in- 
telligence and knowledge, to exclaim contemptu- 
‘*Humph! A handsome book for such a 

While these two incidents would indicate 
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subject.” 
need for a popular biography of the great scientist, 
that need had already been well supplied by Mr. 
Grant Allen (English Worthies Series). The volume 
before us is immensely inferior, in all respects, to its 
predecessor in the field. However, poor as is the 
book, it will do something towards spreading a bet- 
ter knowledge of its subject. 

1Charles Darwin: His Life and Work. By Charles 
l'rederick Holder. New York: G. P., Putnam's Sons. 
1891. For sale in San Francisco by William Doxey. 





